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PREFACE 


Northern  California  Grantmakers  and  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  are  pleased  to  present  the  first 
installment  of  a  series  of  twelve  oral  histories  documenting 
the  growth  and  development  of  Bay  Area  philanthropy  during  the 
last  twenty- five  years.   It  is  our  hope  that  these  memoirs 
will  both  preserve  a  record  of  the  experiences  and 
philosophies  of  selected  senior  members  of  the  philanthropic 
community,  and  encourage  greater  understanding  and  discussion 
of  the  traditions  of  charitable  giving. 

The  starting  point  for  this  series  was  an  earlier  project 
of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  completed  in  1976,  which 
documented  Bay  Area  foundation  history  in  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
and  the  evolution  of  issues  and  leadership  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.   The  new  series  will  focus  on  the  significant  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  that  time,  including  the  tremendous 
growth  in  corporate  giving,  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
government  in  supporting  the  arts  and  human  services,  and 
increased  collaboration  among  grantmakers . 

Selection  of  prospective  interviewees  for  the  project 
involved  many  hard  choices  among  outstanding  persons  in  Bay 
Area  philanthropy.  The  final  selection  was  made  by  The 
Bancroft  Library,  arid  reflects  the  broad  spectrum  of 
grantmaking  organizations  and  styles  in  the  Bay  Area.   The 
guiding  principal  has  been  to  preserve  a  record  of  the 
thinking  and  experience  of  men  and  women  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  in  shaping  the  philanthropic 
response  to  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred  over  the  last 
twenty- five  years. 
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Overall  guidance  for  the  project  has  been  provided  by  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
philanthropic  community  and  the  U.C.  Berkeley  faculty.   The 
advisory  committee  is  particularly  indebted  to  Florette  White 
Pomeroy  and  John  R.  May,  whose  enthusiasm,  leadership  and  wise 
counsel  made  the  project  possible.   The  committee  is  also 
grateful  to  the  eleven  foundations  and  corporations  which 
generously  contributed  the  necessary  financial  support  to 
conduct  the  project.  Members  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
the  contributors  are  listed  on  the  following  pages. 

The  director  for  the  project  is  Gabrielle  Morris,  who 
conducted  the  previous  project  on  the  history  of  Bay  Area 
foundations.   Willa  Baum,  head  of  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office,  provides  administrative  supervision,  and  overall 
supervision  and  much  helpful  guidance  has  been  provided  by 
Professor  James  D.  Hart,  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 

For  the  advisory  committee, 


Ruth  Chance 
Thomas  Layton 


April  1989 

San  Francisco,  California 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 
July  31,  2000 
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Ruth  Clouse  Chance/ 

'  ,!jr  '      f 

Ruth  Clouse  Chance,  who  ran 
the  San  Francisco-based  Rosenberg 
Foundation  for  14  years  and  had  a 
hand  in  starting  numerous  area  phil 
anthropic  groups,  died  last  Wednes 
day  of  a  pulmonary  embolism.  She 
was 94.  '•  v' .-'•"•  •':•:,'•'•-,  ,;./, : 

Ms.  Chance,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
was  appointed  .to  several  state 
,  boards  by  three  different  California 
governors  and  was  called  a  giant  in 
the  field  of  philanthropy  by  friends 
and  colleagues. 

Bom  in  1908  in  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  Ms.  Chance  moved  to  the  Bay 
Area  with  her  family  in  1916  when 
she  was  in  high  school.  She  later 
earned  a  degre^  in  political  science 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

In  1931,  she  earned  a  law  degree 
from  the  university.  She  finished 
first  in  her  class  and  was  the  only 
woman  in  her  class,  marking  the 
first  of  many  trail-blazing  accom 
plishments  during  her  life. 

She  married  Jackson  Chance, 
who  was  second  in  the  class,  and 
joined  a  Los  Angeles  law  firm. 

Ms.  Chance  was  appointed  to  the 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  in  the 
1950s  by  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  the  Cali 
fornia  Youth  Commission  by  Gov. 
Pat  Brown  and  the  Youth  Services 
Commission  by  Gov.  Jerry  Brown. 

After  her  husband's  death  in  1955 
she  worked  for  the  New  York-based 
Ford  Foundation  before  becoming 


executive  director  of  the  Rosenberg 
Foundation  in  1957,  a  post  she 
would  hold  until  1973. 

Ms.  Chance  served  on  the  foun 
ding  boards  of  Commonwealth,  a 
health  and  environmental  research 
institute  in  Bolinas,  Equal  Rights 
Advocates,  a  woman's  rights  group, 
the  San  Francisco  Education  Fund, 
which,  gives  grants  to  teachers,  and 
the  Alvarado  Arts  Workshop,  which 
brings  artists  into,  public  schools. 

"Ruth  Chance  leaves  a  legacy  of 
enormous  courage,  integrity  and 
compassion  along  with  extraordi 
nary  intelligence,"  said  Martin  Pa- 
ley,  executive  director  of  the  San 

r  Francisco  '  Foundation,  which 
awarded  Ms.;  Chance  its  Robert  C. 
Kirkwood  Award.  She  also  was 
awarded  the  United  Way's  Florette 
Pomeroy  Award. 

Ms.  Chance  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  daughter,  Shirley 
Schwamm,  and  is  survived  by  a 
grandson  and  great  granddaughter, 
who  live  in  North  Carolina. 

An  event  to  honor  her  is  being 
planned  for  October. 

1  Charitable  contributions  in  her 
name  can  be  sent  to  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Education  Fund,  47  Keamy 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108;  Equal 
Rights  Advocates,  1663  Mission  St., 
Suite  550,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103; 

-League  of  Women  Voters,  114  San- 
some  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104; 
or  Lifeprint,  120  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  thirty  years  since  I  first  met  Herman  Gallegos  who,  with  his  new 
master  of  social  work  degree  from  Berkeley,  was  staffing  a  program  in  the 
Victor  Valley  of  San  Bernardino  County.  The  Rosenberg  Foundation  was 
supporting  this  program  of  the  Council  of  Community  Services,  and  I  had  driven 
hours  on  a  rural  highway  through  desert  country  to  reach  Victor  Valley, 
remotely  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.   On  that  warm  afternoon, 
members  of  the  board- -all  Anglos- -and  Herman,  a  young  Mexican  American,  were 
waiting  to  begin  our  discussion. 

During  the  meeting  I  caught  a  first  glimpse  of  the  qualities  which  had 
won  Herman  Gallegos  the  respect  and  then  the  affection  of  the  board,  and  had 
overcome  the  directors'  reluctance  to  employ  a  minority  person.   His  report 
was  made  with  quiet  decorum.   It  was  reasoned  and  systematic.   But  he  was  not 
just  a  technician  or  a  theorist:  his  planning  was  practical  and  was  meant  to 
achieve  results .   Behind  it  one  sensed  both  determination  and  the  good  will , 
generous  spirit,  and  ardent  vision  of  America  which  lifted  the  discussion  that 
day  and  have  marked  his  life. 

I  did  not  know  then  that  he  had  already  suffered  as  a  child  and  as  a 
youth  some  of  the  hurts  and  obstacles  that  poor  people  and  those  from  minority 
backgrounds  often  experience  in  this  country,  nor  that  as  a  very  young  man  he 
had  participated  in  some  of  the  earliest  attempts  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  to  find  effective  ways  to  help  Mexican 
Americans  learn  to  work  together  to  change  the  conditions  of  their  lives. 
Consequently,  he  had  brought  to  his  university  training  and  to  Victor  Valley  a 
world  of  hard  experience,  and  the  philosophy,  convictions,  and  stamina  which 
still  characterize  his  work.   "If  adversity  comes,  make  use  of  it,  too,"  says 
the  proverb,  and  so  he  had. 

After  he  returned  to  northern  California  our  paths  continued  to  cross , 
sometimes  in  projects  supported  by  the  foundation  and  sometimes  more  distantly 
as  the  scope  of  his  work  and  recognition  grew.  His  experience  covers  both 
urban  and  rural  programs,  and  people  from  many  ethnic  backgrounds.   He  has  had 
assignments  in  government  as  well  as  in  the  private,  nonprofit  world,  and  has 
administered  his  own  research  firm.   His  recognition  is  national,  and  he  has 
become  a  bridge  to  the  wider  community  through  his  appointments  to  various 
boards,  including  those  of  foundations  and  business  corporations. 

None  of  these  more  prestigious,  wider  associations  have  compromised  his 
commitment  to  his  own  people,  or  to  the  plight  of  others  trying  to  claim  their 
place  in  America.   It  is  his  knowledge  and  his  steadfast  purpose  which  are 
valued  and  which  contribute  to  the  larger  perspective  these  organizations  are 
looking  for  as  California  nears  the  point  where  it  will  become  a  collection  of 
minorities  with  no  group  a  majority. 

There  will  always  be  people  who  view  those  in  the  forefront  of  social 
movements  as  controversial,  and  Gallegos  has  had  his  share  of  this  kind  of 
scrutiny.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  those  who  prefer  the  firebrand 
approach,  and  so  are  critical  of  his  rejection  of  tactics  of  confrontation  and 
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stridency.   How  did  this  courageous  and  appealing  man,  still  in  the  mid-span 
of  his  career,  become  both  the  pioneer  and  the  leader  that  he  is?  Surely  his 
oral  history  will  shed  light  on  this  fascinating  question,  showing  us  some  of 
the  forces  at  play,  some  of  the  relationships  in  his  life,  and  the  cultural 
factors  that  influenced  his  choices. 

He  was  born  a  United  States  citizen  in  Colorado,  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
ancestry,  and  he  came  of  a  culture  that  already  existed  in  the  American 
Southwest  before  the  Pilgrims  reached  the  Massachusetts  coast  in  1620. 
Closeness  to  family  and  to  the  church  were  the  hallmarks  of  their  way  of 
living  rather  than  involvement  in  the  institutions  of  government. 

Yet  in  the  1950s,  before  the  tidal  wave  of  the  civil  rights  movement  of 
the  1960s  swept  over  this  country  (and  in  a  decade  which  many  thought  of  as 
passive  and  apathetic) ,  we  find  him  at  his  tasks  with  a  few  others  in  the 
Central  Valley  and  the  Bay  Area,  helping  Mexican  Americans  learn  the  language 
and  understand  some  of  the  complexities  of  the  American  system  of  government 
so  that  they  could  become  citizens  and  participate  in  making  the  decisions 
which  influenced  their  lives. 

Later,  when  Herman  became  recognized  as  a  leader,  his  leadership  was 
consistent  with  his  character  and  spirit.  He  used  the  recognition  not  to  be 
praised,  but  to  show  the  young  people  he  influenced  the  opportunities  which 
are  open  to  those  who  stay  in  school  and  set  their  aspirations  high.   That 
indomitable  Quaker  and  citizen,  Josephine  Duveneck,  who  had  known  Herman  since 
he  was  a  youth,  wrote  in  her  autobiography  that  "his  counsel  is  persuasive, 
but  his  example  exceeds  even  the  words  he  speaks . " 

His  interest  in  young  people  is  one  of  his  most  endearing  qualities. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  traced  to  the  emphasis  Mexican  Americans  place  on  family 
relationships.  But  some  of  it  must  be  due,  too,  to  his  devotion  to  Ernesto 
Galarza,  the  eloquent  scholar  and  activist  who  was  a  special  mentor  to  Herman 
from  his  youth  on.  Whatever  the  reasons,  by  his  example  he  has  raised  a 
bright  banner  to  inspire  young  people  and  to  beckon  all  of  us  towards  the  more 
Just  and  fair  America  that  is  his  vision. 

Ruth  C.  Chance 

Former  Executive  Director 

Rosenberg  Foundation 


March  1989 
San  Francisco 
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INTERVIEW    HISTORY 


In  his   professional   career,   Herman  Gallegos  has  been  an  executive 
director   of  both  local  and  national   organizations  and  a   trustee   of  local  and 
national   foundations.      When  he  became  a  member  of   the  Rosenberg  Foundation 
board  in  1973.   he  was  one  of   the  first   trustees  to  be   named  who  had 
firsthand  operational    experience   in  creating  and  managing  a  voluntary 
nonprofit   organization.      This   personal   progress  from  fieldwork  to  policy 
responsibilities   made   Mr.    Gallegos  of   special    interest  as  an  interviewee  for 
the  History   of  Bay  Area  Philanthropy   Project.      The   oral   history  he  has 
recorded  is  a  valuable  and  entertaining  fund  of    information  on  a  wide  range 
of   issues   of   concern  in  the  field. 

His  account   of   his  experiences  makes  it  clear   that  this   stocky,    dark- 
haired  person  is   thoughtful,    caring,    patient,    and  persistent.      The   narrative 
also  reflects  a  deep  commitment  to  the  advancement  and  acceptance   of   the 
Hispanic  community  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.      As  he   says   of  his 
term   on  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  board. 

We  are   not  just  talking  about   integrating   people  for   color's    sake 
or   language's   sake.      We're   talking  about   integrating  people  with 
different   sets  of   ideas   that  may  be  appropriate  to  solving 
problems  ...    I   think  that   simple  justice  requires   that  we  have 
people   of   different   colors  and  nationalities  on  a  board.      Beyond 
that,    I'm  convinced  that   society   works  well,    or  better,   when  we 
make  it   possible  for   people   of   talent  and  quality  to   participate 
in  these   things. 

Gallegos's   narrative   covers  his   social   work  studies  at  the  University   of 
California  and  San  Jose   State  and  his  first  job  with  the   San  Bernardino 
Council   of   Community  Agencies.      Among  his  mentors  have  been  skilled 
organizers   Saul   Alinksky  and  Ernesto  Galarza,   as  well  as  noted  Rosenberg 
executives  Leslie  Ganyard  and  Ruth  Chance. 

As  he  describes  his  work  with   the  Hunter's   Point  Neighborhood  Youth 
Project   in  the  early  1960s,    one  hears   the  challenges  of    those   early  public- 
private   partnerships.     With   sympathy  and  humor,   he   tells   of   coaching 
neighborhood  activists  for   their  first  encounters  with  downtown  civic 
leaders. 

Next   he  became   involved  in  developing  self-help  groups   in  the  San  Jose 
area  for  the  Community  Services  Organization.      This   brought  him  in   contact 
with   the  Ford  Foundation  when  it  was  developing  an  Hispanic   initiative  and 
led  to  Gallegos  becoming  the  founding  president   of   the   Southwest   Council   of 
La  Raza.      As  he  speaks   of    the  process   of    institution-building  and  the 
leadership  the  council  has   developed,    it   seems  likely   that  Gallegos  himself 
has  been  a  role  model    for  younger  men  and  women. 


Moving  on  in  the  1970s  to  found  his   own   social   research  firm,    Gallegos 
has   since   devoted  much   time   to  his  responsibilities  as  trustee  of   the 
Rosenberg   Foundation    (1973-1979)   and  Rockefeller   Foundation    (1979-1989).       In 
the  oral    history,    he  compares   and  contrasts   the  work  of   the  relatively  small 
regional    organization  with   the   giant  international   undertaking,   both   of 
which  continue   to  have   significant   impact   in  their  respective    program  areas. 

He   cites  the   deep   collegiality   of  Rosenberg  trustees  in   drawing  on  the 
foundation's  long  commitment   to  rural    families  and  children  to  develop 
broader  input   on   deliberations  on  national   immigration  policy   in  the  1980s. 
Describing  a   process  of   self-renewal   at  Rockefeller,    he  reports  with 
satisfaction  a  recent  innovation  in  redefining  the  interaction  of   staff  and 
trustees. 

Gallegos  also  addresses   the   growing  corporate   interest   in  the  social 
implications   of   business   decisions.      A  director   of   several   corporations  and 
recently   a   consultant  to  the  Hall  Company,    maker  of  Hallmark  cards,    he 
comments  on  the  social  responsibilites  inherent  in  business   decisions  and 
the  influence  a   major   corporate   donor   can  have  in  shaping  patterns  of 
philanthropy   in  a   community. 

Four   sessions  of   approximately   two  hours  each  were  recorded  with  Mr. 
Gallegos  in  the  Regional   Oral  History  Office  on  the  Berkeley   campus.      He  had 
considered  the   outline   of   suggested  topics   in  advance,    and  focused  his 
commentary  on  the  ways  in  which  events  in  his  life  have    shaped  his   thinking 
on  philanthropy.      Gallegos  reviewed  the  lightly-edited  transcript   of   the 
tapes  and  made  minor  revisions  and  clarifications.      At  his  suggestion,    one 
chapter  was   relocated  in  the   text   for   chronological   continuity.      He  also 
prepared  a  useful   chronology   of   significant   dates  in  his  life,   which  is 
included   in   the  volume. 


Gabriel le  Morris 
Interviewer-Editor 


February  1989 

Regional   Oral   History  Office 

486   The  Bancroft  Library 

University   of   California  at  Berkeley 
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HERMAN   E.    GALLEGOS 


Herman  E.  Gallegos  is  an  independent  management  consultant 
and  serves  as  a  director  and  trustee  of  various  boards  and 
organizations. 

Mr.  Gallegos  is  currently  a  director  of  Pacific  Telesis 
Group  (formerly  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company) .  A 
company  director  since  1974,  he  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  a  member  of  the  Capital  and  Finance 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Corporate  Public  Policy  Committee. 
He  is  Chairman  of  the  Pension  Fund  and  Savings  Plans  Committee* 

He  has  served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
since  1979  and  is  a  member  of  the  Budget  and  Compensation 
Committee.  As  a  Trustee/  Mr.  Gallegos  has  traveled  in  South-East 
Asia/  Latin  America/  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

Mr.  Gallegos1  other  business  experience  include  service  from 
1970  to  1984  as  a  Director  of  U.S.  Human  Resources  Corporation 
(HRC) ,  a  national  management  consulting  firm  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  California.  From  1970  to  1981,  he  served  as  the 
corporation's  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
Founded  by  Mr.  Gallegos,  HRC  has  over  fifteen  years  of  successful 
experience  in  management  consulting,  human  resources,  management, 
special  market  segmentation  surveys,  and  formal  research  studies. 

From  1978  to  1981,  he  served,  by  Presidential  appointment, 
on  the  Board  of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  (SLMA) . 
The  SLMA  is  a  private,  for-profit,  corporation  created  and 
authorized  by  Congress  to  serve  as  a  secondary  market  and 
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warehousing  facility  for  guaranteed  student  loans.  During  his 
directorship,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Operations  Committee  and  the  External  Affairs  Committee. 

Some  professional  positions  which  Mr.  Gallegos  has  held 
include  an  engagement  from  1965  to  1968  as  .a  National  Affairs 
Consultant  to  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  this  capacity,  he  helped 
to  initiate  the  development  of  that  Foundation's  long-range 
philanthropic  support  for  Hispanic  programs. 

From  1968  to  1970,  he  helped  organize  and  direct  the  ' 
Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza  (now  the  National  Council  of  La 
Raza)  a  research,  planning  and  technical  assistance  organization 
which  now  has  over  100  affiliates  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  Executive  Director,  he  initiated  a  number  of  successful 
community  economic  development  programs  for  improving  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  Hispanic  Americans. 

In  addition  to  professional  engagements  and  positions  held, 
Mr.  Gallegos  has  extensive  experience  working  with  a  broad  range 
of  professional,  social,  political,  civic  and  community 
organizations.  He  is  currently  a  Trustee,  The  Dole  Foundation; 
member,  Board  of  Overseers,  the  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco;  Director  Emeritus  of  Hispanics  in  Philanthropy; 
Director,  World  Centre  of  San  Francisco. 

Other  civic  activities  in  which  Mr.  Gallegos  has  provided 
leadership:  Trustee,  the  University  of  San  Francisco;  Director, 
the  Rosenberg  Foundation;  California  Roundtable,  Task  Force  on 
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Jobs  and  Education;  Awards  Committee,  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation;  Secretary  KQED/TV;  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America;  Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
U.S.S.  Potomac;  Citizens'  Research  Foundation;  Trustee  of  the 
United  Way  of  the  Bay  Area;  The  Hogg  foundation;  the  Poverello 
fund;  National  Campaign  for  Human  Development;  San  Francisco 
Police  Commission;  three  Presidential  Commissions,  and  numerous 
other  State  &  Local  public  &  private  organizations.  He  has  been 
the  recipient  of  many  awards  for  outstanding  public  service. 

Mr.  Gallegos  holds  a  Masters  Degree  from  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  a  B.A.  Degree  from  California  State 
University  at  San  Jose. 

He  is  fifty-  six  years  old,  was  born  in  Colorado  and  has 
resided  in  California  continuously  since  1936.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Yolanda  Portugal. 


January  1987 


Regional  Oral  History  Office  xiv  University  of  California 

Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library  Berkeley,  California       94720 

BIOGRAPHICAL   INFORMATION 
(Please  write  clearly.     Use  black  ink.) 

Your  full  name      Herman   Edmond   Gal  legos 

Date  of  birth    June    25,    1930 Birthplace  Aguilar,    Colorado 

Father's  full  name  Elmer  A.  Gallegos,  Sr. 

Occupation  Retired  iron  worker Birthplace  Lynn,  Colorado 

Mother's  full  name  Rose  Ursula  Ceballes 

Occupation  Homemaker Birthplace  Hoehne,  Colorado 

Your  spouse       Yolanda   E.    Gallegos    (formerly   Portugal) 

Your  children  Michael   Lawrence   Gallegos,    Elizabeth   Rose   Gallegos   Freeman, 
Mark   Paul   Gallegos ,    Matthew  Donald   Gallegos,    Elena  Gabriel   Stack 

Where  did  you  grow  up?    San  Francisco,    California 

Present  community San   Francisco/Brisbane,    Calif ronia 

Education  B.A.,    1952,    San   Jose   State   College,    Liberal  Arts 

M.S.W.,    1958,    U.    C.    Berkeley,    Community ^Organization 

Occupation(s)   corporate   and   foundation  director,    management  consultant 


Areas  of  expertise  community   economic   development,    philanthropy,    inter- 
group  relations,    small  business   development,    executive  management, 

management  of  not-for-profit  organizations 
Other  interests  or  activities     ranching,    politics,    travel  


Organizations   in  which  you  are  active     Pacific   Telesis    Group,    The    Rocke- 
feller  Foundation,    The    Independent   Sector,    Hallmark  Cards,    Hispanics 
in   Philanthropy 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Date 

June,  1930 
1936 
Aug.,  1934 


1948  - 

1950 

1950  - 

1952 

1952  - 

1953 

1953  - 

1956 

1952  - 

1955 

1956  - 

1958 

1958  - 

1960 

1958 

1958  - 

1960 

1960  - 

1963 

1963 

1963  - 

1965 

1965  - 

1968 

1967 

1968  - 

1970 

1969 

Early  1970 's 


Event 

Born  in  Aguilar,  Colorado 

Family  moved  to  San  Francisco,  California 

Lost  leg  in  train  accident;  subsequently  received 
assistance  from  the  Crippled  Children's  Society 

Attended  San  Francisco  State  College 
(Later  became  California  State.  Univ. ,  San  Francisco) 

Attended  San  Jose  State  College 
(Later  became  California  State  Univ. ,  San  Jose) 

Social  worker  for  Child  Welfare  Service* 
Santa  Clara  County  Welfare  Department 

Worked  for  Santa  Clara  County  Juvenile  Probation 
Department 

Organizing  with  Alinsky  in  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara 
County,  forming  Community  Service  Organization  (CSO) 

Attended  U.  C.  Berkeley  School  of  Social  Welfare 

District  Director  (working  on  community  development) , 
San  Bernardino  County  Council  of  Community  Services, 
a  Rosenberg  Foundation  grantee 

Victorville  swimming  pool  incident 

National  President,  CSO 

State  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission,  San  Fsco. 

Delano/Sacramento  march  for  farmworkers 

Bay  View — Hunter's  Point  Youth  Opportunity  Center 

Consultant  to  Ford  Foundation 

Formation  of  Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza 

Executive  Director  of  Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza 
(Later  became  National  Council  of  La  Raza) 

Tax  Reform  Act  passed 

Teacher  at  San  Jose  State  University 
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Chronology,  continued 


1970  -  1982     CEO  of  U.  S.  Human  Resources  Corporation,  a 

private  management  consulting  firm 

1973  _  1979    Served  on  board  of  Rosenberg  Foundation 

1974  -  present  Elected  to  Board  of  Directors,  Pacific  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  (later  became  Pacific  Telesis  Group) 

1979  _  present  Trustee,  Rockefeller  Foundation 
1986  -  present  Consultant  to  Hallmark  Cards 


I     EARLY  YEARS 


Not-for-Prof it   Issues  in  1988 
[Session  1:     January  12,   1988]      ## 

Callages:      Stanford  is  now   starting  a  new  school   for  not-f or-prof its  in  the 
business   school.      Yale,    USF,    a  big  one   in  Cleveland,    Duke 
University,    and  so  many  other  places.      I'm   also  on  the  board   of 
Independent   Sector,    and  we're  devoting  a   considerable  amount   of 
time  to  improving  the  sector  with  research  and  publications, 
networking,    bringing  together  researchers,    and  so  on.      But 
anyway,    that's   something  else  we  might   talk  about. 

I  know    that  they   are  springing  up  so  fast   that   it's  hard  to 
keep  track  of   those.      There  is   going  to  be  a   conference  here   in 
San  Francisco   early  this   spring,    as  a  matter  of   fact,    I   think 
it's  within  the  next  few   months.      There  will   be  about   two  hundred 
fifty   people  from   all   of   the  not-for-profit  schools  from 
throughout   the   country — research  people,    practitioners — trying  to 
assess  how   to  improve   the  sector,    and  issues  of  curriculum  and 
research,     sharing  information   that's   being   developed. 

For  example,    the  Independent   Sector  has  developed  a  new 
research  vocabulary,    a   code  which  has   been  adopted  by   the  feds, 
(Treasury  Department)   that  is  now   being  used  widely   so  that  any 
time  a  grant  is  made,    it  will  be  put  into  the   classification  as 
the  standard  form.      Now   we  will  be  able  to  evaluate  a  specific 
grant   more   precisely   than  we  have  in  the   past.      It's   a  marvelous 
piece   of   work  that  the  Independent   Sector  has  accomplished  in  the 
last  few  years.     Apparently  it  is   getting  wide  acceptance  so  that 
it  will  be   the  standard  for   people   doing  research  or  who  are 
active  in  the  not-for-profit  field  in  terms   of  reporting 
activities.      The    [Internal   Revenue   Service]    Form  990's   that  are 
given  to  the  Treasury   [Department]    are  far  too  limited  to  break 
down  what   it  is   that  we  do. 


##  This   symbol    indicates   that  a   tape   or  segment  'of   a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.      For  a   guide  to  the   tapes,    see   page  134. 


Morris:          Who  is  putting  on  the   conference? 

Gallegos:      Independent   Sector   is   one   of   the  sponsors,    and  there  may   be 
others. 

Morris:          Is  is   going  to  be   at   San  Francisco   State? 

Gallegos:      It's   going  to  be  at  one   of   the  hotels.      I  know   Dick  Lyman   is 

going  to  be  a  keynote  speaker  for  one   of   the  events.      I  can  give 
you  more  information.       It's   a  first-rate   conference,    and   I'm   so 
happy   that   it's  here  because  we  need  more  of   those  kinds   of 
things  out  here  on  the  West   Coast. 

Morris:          That's   one   of    the  issues   that   I'd  like   to  talk  to  you  about  when 
we  get  into — 

Gallegos:      I  will  make   sure  you  get  some  information  about  that. 


Boyhood  Experiences  with  Charity   in  Colorado  and  San  Francisco 


Morris:          Do  you  have  any  questions   or  suggestions  about  my  outline? 

Gallegos:      No,    I   think  you  just   did  a   marvelous  job.      What  I   thought   might 
be  useful  in  terms  of  how   the  later  discussion  might   go  would  be 
to  spend  some   time,    if   I   could,    on  some  of   the  earlier  events  in 
my  life  that  had  to  do  with  my  view   of   philanthropy   or,    as  it  was 
called  in  those   days,    charity,   and  how    it  may   have  affected  both 
my  perceptions  about  what  philanthropy  could  do  with  and  for 
people.      There  are   some  paradoxes  about   that  which  might  be 
interesting,    both  in  terms  of  where  I  was   born,    and  the 
Rockefeller   connection  in  a  very    interesting  way. 

Morris:          It  reaches   all    the  way  back  to  your  early   childhood? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    it  does,    but  maybe  not  in  the  way  you  expect.      [laughter] 
But   I  think  the  early   beginnings  might   be  important  to  cover 
simply  because   those   events,    at  least  up  through  the  time  I  was 
in  high  school,   kind   of   give  a  frame   of   reference  to  this 
question  of   my   early  experience  with  philanthropy.      I   think 
childhood  experiences  have  much  to   do  with  that.      It   also,    I 
think,    gives  a  view    about  what  philanthropy  was  like   in  those 
days.      I'm  fifty-seven  now,    so  that   I  am  talking   particularly 
about   a   time  almost  fifty  years  ago  when  some  things  happened 
that  had  quite  an  effect  on  me,    both  in  terms   of   being  the 
beneficiary,    and  also  something  that  might  be  important   to  record 
as  one  looks   back  at  what   philanthropy  was  like  in  those   days, 
fifty   years   ago. 


Morris:          Good.      You  were  a  very  observant  little  boy. 

Gallegos:      It  was  a  matter  of  some  good  things  happening,    and  some  things 
that  were  needed.      I  was  as  much  a  beneficiary;   it  wasn't 
anything   that  was   planned,    necessarily. 

Morris:          Well,    that's  a  good  way  to  look  at  it.      You  were  born  in 
Colorado? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    I  was  born  in  a  little  mining  town:     Aguilar,    Colorado, 

which  is  in  southern  Colorado,  in  the  great   coal  fields  of  the 
Sangre   de   Crist  o  mountains. 

A  wonderful   book  about   the  great   coal   field  war  has  been 
written  by  George  McGovern  which  describes  a  lot   of   the  early 
strife   in  the  1900s.*     A  classic   capital/labor    [struggle] — what 
amounted  to  real  warfare  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  women 
and  children  on  April   20,    1914  in  Ludlow,    Colorado,    which  is  s 
few  miles  south  of  where   I  was   born. 

My   family   had  been  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  in  southern 
California  for  generations.      My  father  was   born  in  that  area.      My 
great-grandfather  and  my   antecedents  went  far  back  into  that 
area.      They  were   primarily   settlers  and  then  ranchers. 

Morris:          They   go   back  to  the  Spanish  days? 

Gallegos:      Yes.      It  was  at  first   Spanish,   and   then  it  was   Mexican.      At   the 
time   that  my   family  was  living  in  that  area,    that  part  of   the 
country  became  American  land  as   part   of   the  Treaty   of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,   which  guaranteed  the  right  of   language  and  culture  and 
religion  but   did  nothing  to  incorporate  Hispanics  into  the 
community   in  any  way.      So  what,    in  effect,    happened  with  the 
changeover  of  land  from  the   treaty  was   that  Hispanics,    by  and 
large,   were  left   to  fend  for  themselves.      There  were  no  special 
schools;    there  were  no  ways   of   preserving  the  language  and 
culture   except    insofar  as  it  was   done   individually. 

That  area  was,   and  still   is,  quite  poor  economically 
although  hundreds   of   millions  of   dollars  of   coal   have  been  taken 
out   of   that  area.      Right  now,    it  is  quite   depressed.      My   family 
had  a   farm   there,    and  in  1914 — about   the  same  time  one  of   my 
grandfathers  lost   property — another  grandfather  on   my  mother's 
side   acquired    160  acres   through   the  Homestead  Act. 


*  The  Great   Coalfield  War.    George   S.    McGovern  and  Leonard  F. 
Guttridge,   Boston,    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,    1972. 


Morris:          In  Colorado? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      And  later,    they   acquired  40   more  acres  from   an  uncle. 
Years  later,    I  was  to  acquire   that  land  from   my  uncle,    and   I 
still  have  it.      So   in  that  area,    the  ranch   that  was  once   in  the 
family  is  still  with  us  as  a  result   of   my  buying  it  from   my  uncle 
who  could  not  longer  afford  to  keep  it  up. 

Morris:          Is  it   still   a  working  ranch? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    it  is,    and  recently  we  put   in  about  eight  hundred  trees  to 

develop   conservation  and  improve  it.      So   I  hope  to  leave   the  land 
in  better   shape   than  when  I   found  it. 

Back  to  Aguilar,   it  was   then  and  still   is   a  very  poor 
community.      I  was  born  in  an  adobe   house  which  my   father  built. 
My  father  went  into  the  mines  when  he  was  fifteen  years   old,    but 
the  problems  of   making  a  living  in  those  areas  were  very  harsh, 
whether  it  was  in  farming  or  in  mining.      The  experiences   of 
Ludlow,    Colorado,    were  particularly   important  because  it  was  a 
classic  labor/capital   issue.      The  principal   shareholder  of   the 
preferred  and  common  stock  of   the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
was  John  D.    Rockfeller.      He  was  later  accused  of   calling  out   the 
state  militia  that  resulted  in  the  decimation  of   the  tent  colony, 
which  was  burned   down  on  that  Greek  Easter  Sunday. 

So  anyone  who  worked  in  that  area  was  keenly,    painfully 
aware  of   the  struggle  of  labor  to  establish  the  rights   of  working 
people. 

Morris:          Were   there  unions? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  those  days  was  very 
strong  and  led   the  fight,    of   course,    for   unionization. 

Morris:          Was   this  before  John  L.    Lewis? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      He  may  have  been  a  young  worker  at  that   time,    but    [John  R.] 
Lawson  was  the  trade  unionist  who  was  the  leader  for  the  miners 
in  Ludlow.     But  here  was  Ludlow,    Colorado,   just  a  few  miles  from 
where  I  was  born.      My  dad  was  a  miner,    and  given  the  whole 
struggle  of  workers  to  make  a  living,    the  whole  issue   of   human 
rights,    the  issue   of   rights  of   workers,    the  dignity   of  workers 
was  very  much  a  matter  a  constant   discussion  in  my   family. 

Morris:          Your  mother  was  active  in  these   discussions? 

Gallegos:      She  was,    I  think,   very  much  a  homemaker,    raising  kids  in  a  very 
difficult  way   where  we  baked  bread  in  outdoor  ovens,    and  then  we 
would  boil  our  water.      The  second  home   that  we  had  was   a  log 
cabin  that  my  father  built  in  New   Mexico  where  we  moved  to  to  try 


Gallegos:      and  improve  our  economic  situation.      My  sister  was   born  in  that 
cabin.      We   stayed  there  until   I  was   six  years  old,   and  we  left 
there  because   the  mines  had  closed  down.      My  first  language  was 
Spanish. 

We  moved  to  San  Francisco,    and  we  were  there  at  the  time  of 
the  Depression.      Work  was  very  hard  to   get,    and  there  were   two 
events  that  happened  that  really  influenced  my  views  about  aid  or 
assistance.     One  was   the  role   of   government,  and  the   other  was 
the  private  sector  charity  or  philanthropic  assistance  which 
crossed  my  life.     Both  were  unintended.      The  first  was  when  my 
father  came  to  look  for  work.     As  I  said,    it  was  not  readily 
available.      The  WPA  was  available,   and  my  dad  worked  with  the 
Works   Projects  Administration  doing  various  kinds  of   things 
throughout    the    city. 

The  government  also  was  offering  surplus  food  to  people,    and 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  going  with  my  mother  to  what  was  the 
old  John  O'Connell   School    to  pick  up  a  ration  of   surplus  food — 
flour,   and  some  fruit — and  how  distasteful  it  was   carrying  that 
in  my   wagon  down  the  streets.      It  was  very,   very  humiliating,    and 
it  was  obviously  something  that  me  feel  very  uncomfortable.      As   I 
think  about   it,    I  stop  to  think  about  how   others  go  to  get 
surplus  food — cheese  and  so  on.      People  are  glad  to  get  it   if 
that's  all   they've  got.      But   somehow,    it   seemed  to  impress  me 
that  there  must  be  other  ways  of  helping  people,    mainly   that   my 
dad,   who  was  such  a  good  worker  and  was  always  working,   would 
have  been  perfectly  able  to  support  us  without   the  need  for 
surplus   foods,    had  work  been  available. 

As  it  was,   opportunities  were  not  available.     He  did,    in  the 
meantime,    go   to  night  school   and  learn  welding  and  blueprint 
reading,    and  he  acquired  a  better  job  in  the  early  forties  as  a 
result   of   his   going  to  night   school.      But   my   first   impression 
about  public  assistance  was  rather  negative;    I  mean  that  it  was 
painful;    it  was   obviously  something  for  which  we  were  grateful. 

The  second  event  happened  in  1939.      The  family  was   always 
very   avid  church  goers.      Whenever  we  went  to  church,    we  always 
gave  something.     Somehow   the  giving  was  always  far  removed 
because   most   of   the  collections  were  about  pagan  babies  or 
missionary  work  or  somewhere  else,   and  it  was  hard  to  bring  it 
down  to  one's   personal   life  except   insofar  that   one  was  to  feel 
good  about  helping  others  and   get   points   for    that. 

The  main  point   of   this   story    is   that   on  the  way  to  church, 
my  friends  and  I   stopped  by   the   train  yards  to   play,   and   I 
unfortunately  got  too  close   to  a   train,   and  I  lost   my   left  leg 
above   the  knee  on  August  26,    1939.      I  had  a   second  operation  the 
following  year,    and  was  quite  resigned,    probably,    to  walk  on 
crutches.      So  that  was  obviously  quite   traumatic. 


Gallegos:      My   elementary  school   principle,   Genevieve  Ling,   had  contacted  a 
social    agency    in  San  Francisco  called  Crippled  Children's 
Society.     One   day,    two  members   of   that   organization  knocked  on 
our   door   and  came   to  visit.      One  was  named  Mrs.    Martinelli.      I 
don't  know  why   I  have  always  remembered  her  name.      She  had  black 
hair,    very   strong-looking  person;   she  had  a  fur   coat   on.      My  home 
was  small  and  rather  humble,    but  it  was  always  very   clean.      I 
remember  them  looking  around,    looking  and  they   didn't   say   much, 
but  they  indicated  to  my  mother  that  they — the  Society — were 
going  to  pay   for  the  purchase  of   a  prosthesis,   which  in  those 
days   cost   $125.    (The  one  I  just   got   this  last  year   cost   $8000, 
with  not  an  awful  lot  of   technical   improvement,    I  might  add.) 

This  was  my  second  experience  with  philanthropy.      In  this 
case,    it  was  the  private  sector  responding  to  a  need  through  the 
schools  and  no  means   (financial   eligibility)   test.      At  least.     I 
didn't   think  there  was  anything  other   than  the  home  visit.       It 
made  this  young  man  very  happy.      I   immediately   got   onto  the  leg 
after  it  was  made,   and  then,    trying  to  learn  how   to  rollerskate, 
I  split  the  knee  open,   which  did  not  make  my  mother  happy.      That 
was  another  $25. 

Morris:  The  knee  on  the  prosthesis? 

Gallegos:  Yes.      I  split  the  knee  on  the  prosthesis. 

Morris:  It  must  have  been  quite  a   trick  to  learn  how   to  rollerskate. 

Gallegos:  I   think  when  you're  young,    you're  quite  daring  and  energetic. 

That  experience   of  a   social  agency  intervening  when  it   did, 
I   think,    had  a  lot  to  do  with  restoring  a  kind  of   dignity.     And 
obviously  when  one  became  ambulatory,   there  was  a  young  man  who 
was  very   happy.      It   probably  did  so  much  to  help  me  to  lead  what 
I  have  always  led,    I  think,    a  fairly  normal  life  in  terms   of 
being  able  to  move  around  and  do  what  I  want  to  do:     ride  a  bike 
or  dance  and  swim  or  drive  a  car.      I  have  never  really  felt 
"disabled"  in  that   sense   of    the  word. 

More  than  that,    the  dignity  with  which  the  assistance  was 
given  left   some  kind  of   an  imprint:      that  in  terms  of  working 
with  others  and  helping  people,    how   it's    done  has  much  to   do  with 
the  quality   of    that  assistance.       So  at  a  very   early   age,     I  had 
the  benefit   of  experiencing  on  the  one   side  a  very   painful   kind 
of   assistance,    and  on  the  other  a  very   dignified,    rather 
professional,    far-advanced  way   of  helping   people. 


Diversity  and  Stress;   Young  Entrepreneur 


Morris:          Was  there  a  large  Hispanic   population  in  San  Francisco? 


G  alleges; 


Morris: 


G  alleges: 


No,    it  was  very   small,    although  by  this  time,    there  were  in  the 
South  of   Market  area  and  in  the  North  Beach  area,   around  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe    [Church],    growing  pockets  of   refugees  from   rural 
poverty,  as  in  the  case  of  my  family.     Many  had  ended  up  in  East 
L.A,    and  more  in  San  Francisco.      Certainly  World  War  II  brought 
many  more.      In  fact,    the   changing  ethnicity   of   San  Francisco  was 
quite   significant  in  that   during  my   junior  high  school   and  high 
school   days,    there  were   gang  fights  and  interracial   conflicts 
which  were  appalling  for  the  time,    given  the  proclivity   for 
violence   of   those  events.      Yet   the   conflicts  were  as   bad  as  they 
were  in  L.A.,    where  the  downtown  city  was  called  off-limits  to 
military  personal,    for  fear  of  a  race  war  between  the   Mexican 
residents  and  the  armed  forces  personnel   who  used  to  go  there  on 
leave. 

Nonetheless,    in  San  Francisco  there  were,    in  my  memory,    a 
number   of  very   serious   gang  fights.      At   that   point,   one   became 
aware  of    the  issue   of   diversity,   and  the  difficulty   of 
intregrating  that   diversity  in  the  lifestream   of   the   community. 
We  had  more  blacks   than  Hispanics. 

While  I  was   raised  in  a  very  diversified  neighborhood,    the 
fact  is  that   the   city  had  not   been  adjusting  too  well  to  this 
massive  impact   of   racially   and  culturally   diverse  people.      I 
think  that   these   conflicts   that   I  mentioned,    the  zoot  suit  riots 
and  gang  fights,    were  evidence   of   that   inability   to  resolve   that 
conflict. 

As  a   teenage   fellow  yourself,    was  there  pressure  for  you  to 
participate  in  those? 

I   think  the  fights  were  a  product   of   older  men  and  women  who 
sensed  a  lack  of  acceptance   or  a  need  to  engage,    and  they  turned 
to  violence   to  protect   property   or   turf.      I  was  much  younger  and, 
moreover,    my  parents  kept   pretty  tight   control   over   their  family 
and  would  not  allow   us  to  engage  in  anything  that  smacked  of 
being  defiant,    that  is  in  terms   of   taking  on  the   duck-tail 
haircut. 

My   father  was  a  pretty  good  barber — I  mean  at  home — and 
among  other  things,   he  would  not  allow  us  to   stray  with  respect 
to  that.      Most   of   my  young  life,    including  the  time  after  I  was 
injured,    was  really  quite  entrepreneurial:      shining  shoes, 
selling  newspapers,    delivering  newspapers,    selling  magazines — the 
old  Life  magazine,    Redbook.    Woman's  Home  Companion.    Colliers. 
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Morris :          Not   the   Saturday  Evening   Post? 

Gallegos:      Yes.      I  was  quite  good  at  it.      So  a  lot   of   my   spare  time  was 
spent  in  adding  to   the  family's  income   or   saving  for   school, 
because  my  dad  realized  that  I  wasn't  going  to  be  able  to  do  hard 
labor  in  the  way   that  he  had  done;   so  he  really  then  stressed  the 
idea   of    opportunity    for   us — which   I'm  grateful   for. 

High  school  experience.    I  would  say,    was  uneventful,    except 
insofar  as  one   could  look  back  on  the  stress  in  the  community  and 
recognize  that  it  was  this  melting  pot,    or  the  attempt   of   the 
community   to  absorb  a   diverse  population.      When  I  went  to  high 
school,    my  counselors  did  not  recommend  college  because   they  felt 
my   family   was  economically  unable  to  provide,    and  they  thought  I 
should  learn  how  to  type  and  then  get  a  job  as  a  secretary  or 
som thing. 

Morris:          The  university   at  that  time  was  $17  a  semester. 

Gallegos:      The   tragedy   is  that  when  I  was   growing  up,    there  were  really  very 
few   role  models.     No  one  in  my   family  had  gone  to  college.      I 
didn't  have  any   professors   or  teachers  who  were  Hispanic,    for 
example,    where  I  could  get  a  sense  of  a  role  model  or  somebody 
that  I   could  look  up  to.      I'm   not   saying  that  role  models  have   to 
be  Hispanic.      What  I'm   saying  is  that  we  look  at  what  we  need  to 
do  to  encourage  and  motivate  young  people  today.      At  least  in  the 
minority  communities,   we  say  that  we  must  hold  up  successful   role 
models.      It  wasn't  enough  to  identify  with  one   cousin   I  had  who 
was  a  pachuco  and  a   dropout.     That  was  not  the  kind  of   a  role 
model   my   father   thought   I   should  look  at. 

Morris:          Was   there  a   parish  priest   then? 

Gallegos:      No,    we  had  no   parish  priest   then.      In  fact,    there  have   been  very 
few   who  were  Hispanic.      Today    in  the  Catholic  church  only  about 
three   percent   of   all   the   priests  are  Hispanics,    so  that  it  really 
didn't  happen  until   the  late   fifties  that  we  began  to  see  any   at 
all.       They   weren't    there. 

Morris:          Were  your  mother  and  father  bilingual? 

Gallegos:     Yes. 

Morris:          So  you  grew  up  speaking — ? 

Gallegos:      Primarily  English.      There  was  not  much  opportunity  to  really 
practice   Spanish   outside    the  home.      There  were  no  bilingual 
education   classes.       If  you  started  school   speaking  Spanish,    as   I 
did,    you  learn  the  hard  way.      You  either  make   it,    or — People 
say,    "Well,    you  see,    that's  a   case  for   not   needing   bilingual 
education   in  the   schools.      You  made    it."     I   say,    "Yes,    but  you 


Gallegos:      don't  know   how    many   of    my   friends   didn't  make  it  and  dropped  out 
of  school   for  lack  of  help  for  youngsters  to  learn  the   content   of 
specific  subjects  while  they   learn  English,    as  opposed  to  simply 
learning  how  to  speak  Spanish  or  speaking  Spanish  for   every 
course    they    take." 

Morris:          Did  you  feel   comfortable  with  school  English  by  the  time  you  were 
in  high  school? 

Gallegos:     I  think  so,    primarily  because  of  the  immersion,    just  simply 
speaking  so  much  English — it  was  not  a   problem.      There  were 
problems  with  youngsters,    I  think,    that  they  would  occasionally 
make  fun  of   one's  accent   or  background,    but   then  a  lot   of    that 
went   on.      One  learned  later  that  kids  made   an  awful  lot  of   fun  of 
each  other  with  respect  to  their  backgrounds.      It  wasn't  only   the 
Hispanic  who  was  being  sought  out. 

I   think  when  you're  growing  up,    you  don't  always  think  that 
it  might   be  happening  to  others.      You  think   that  you're   the 
primary   target.      By  and  large,    the  language   factor  was  not  a 
problem.      In  fact,   later,   as   I  was  to  find  out,    not   being  as 
proficient   in  Spanish  as  I  wanted  to  be   proved  to  be   troublesome. 

Morris:          Was   Spanish   offered  in  the  schools? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      I  took  some  classes  there,    and  I  did  well,    but  the  fact   of 
speaking  the  language  was  a  question  of  what  value  we   placed  on 
languages.      French  and  German  were  very   much  touted  as  official 
languages.      Spanish,    frankly,    had  very  little  value  as  an  extra 
language.      It  was  an  easy   few   credits,    but   it  wasn't   something 
that  one  looked  to  as  an  opportunity,    a  base  for  improvement  in  a 
particular  job,    in  terms  of   how    that  could  be  used  as  a  second 
language. 

Counseling  was  very   weak  and  very   inadequate  in  terms  of 
saying  to   somebody,    "Well,    you've   got   two  languages,    you  can  use 
your    skill    in   international    trade,"  and  so   on. 


Experiences  at  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  State   Colleges 


Gallegos:      I  finally  graduated  from  high  school,    and  then  went  to   San 
Francisco    State    College. 

Morris:          That  was  just  emerging  from   its  primary   focus  on  teaching,    wasn't 
it? 
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Gallegos:     Just.      It  was  full  of  veterans  from  World  War  II.      I  was  about 
seventeen  when  I  went,    and  there  were  many  older  students.      I 
found  that  to  be  quite   stressful  at   times   because   I  found  myself 
in  college  with  older  men.      They   were  on  the  GI  Bill  and  could 
devote   their   time  to   studying.      They  were  very   good  students  and 
more  mature  than  I  was.      I  was  still  somewhat  young. 

The  reason  why  I  mention  the  San  Francisco  State  experience 
is  that  I  recall  a  situation  when  the  Levering  Act  was  passed 
that  required  faculty  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath  were  they  to  remain 
as   teachers.      As  luck  would  have  it,    a  number  of   my  professors, 
including  John  Beecher  and  Herbert  Bisno,    refused  to   sign  the 
loyalty  oath.     There  was  a  lot  of   debate  over  the  merits  of 
proving  one's   citizenship  by   signing  and  letting  it    go  at    that, 
and  others,    like   Bisno  and  Beecher,   who  felt   otherwise. 

Morris:         Were   these  in  political  science? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    in  sociology.     Dr.   Beecher,    whom   I  got  to  know   quite  well, 
befriended  me,   and  I  think  was  the  first  one  who  got  me  to  learn 
how    to  think  or   to  think  about   thinking;   that  learning  was  not 
reading  and  giving  back  what  you'd  read,    but  rather  what  it 
meant. 

John  Beecher  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  for  him.      He   didn't 
like  it,   and  he  talked  with  me  and  asked  me  to  write  about 
something  that  I  knew   something  about.      I  wrote  a  paper  about  my 
impressions  about   the  zoot   suit,    pachuco,   and  the   gang   situation 
at  that  time.      I  got  an  "A,"  and  I  was  very  happy. 

John  Beecher  was  forced  to   stop  teaching  on   campus  and  had 
left  and  gone   elsewhere.      I   did  not   see  him  until   thirty  years 
later.      I  went  to  visit  him   after   the   courts  had  reinstated  his 
right   to   teach   and  overturned  the  legality   of    the  Levering  Act. 
He  and  I  made   contact  again.     By  this   time,   he  was  in  bad  health; 
he  had  emphysema  and  was  literally  going  to  the  classroom  with 
oxygen  tubes   in  his  nose.      I  was  very   flattered  when  he   said, 
"Oh,    yes,    I   remember  you."     Of  course,    I  felt  good  about  that.      I 
said  that   I  wished  I  had  had  more  of  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
him   rather  than  just  a  short  period  of   time.      He  said,    "Well,    if 
you  don't   think   I  was   serious  about   thinking  about  you,    then   I 
want   to  show  you  something;    I  want   to  give  you  something."     He 
went  to  his  files,   and  he  pulled  out   the   paper   that   I  had  written 
for    him. 


What  he  said  that  he  had  wanted  to  do  was  to  try   somehow   to 
contact   those  students  who  had  written  these   papers  and   then  find 
out  what  they   were  doing  in  their  lives,    to  find  out  whether  any 
of   those  feelings  in  any  way  carried  forward  from   that   original 
paper.      That  paper  resulted  in  a  valuable  learning  experience   for 
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Gallegos:      me.      It  was   good  to  have  a   professor  who  encouraged  me  to 

appreciate  my   own  insights,    thinking,    and  judgment.      He  gave  me 
confidence  in  my   own  abilities. 

Morris:          What  did  somebody   like  Professor  Beecher  do  when  he  was  banned 
from  teaching? 

Gallegos:     He  wrote   poetry.      I  recall  that  he  couldn't  even  get  a  job  at  the 
corner  gas   station.      He  worked  and  wandered  around;   his  wife, 
Barbara  Beecher,    helped  him.      She  is  now   painting.      John  just 
wandered — I  mean  I'm  not  talking  about  hot  being  productive,   but 
what  he  could  do  was  very  limited  by  way  of   educational 
opportunities,    teaching   opportunities. 

Morris:          And  then  when  the  Levering  Act  was  overturned,    San  Francisco 
State  invited  him  back? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      He  reapplied,    but   they   did  not   give  him  his  pension  rights 
or  vesting  rights,   no  back  pay. 

fl 

They   gave  him  nothing  that  would  take  care  of   the  inequity 
resulting  from  his  losing  his  job.      One   side   point  to  the  Beecher 
event  that  I   think  helped  me  right  then  and  there  was  that  I  felt 
I  needed  to   get  involved,    and  I   guess   I   did  some   growing  up. 
There  were  a  number  of   demonstrations  planned  on  campus  for  the 
support   of   the  non-signing  professors.      There  was   something 
inside  me   that  said  that  this  whole  thing  was  wrong;   that  it  was 
unjust  for  a   professor   of   the  quality   of   Dr.    Beecher  to  lose  his 
job   over   refusing   to   sign   the  loyalty   oath.      I  didn't  really 
understand  all   sides  of  it,    but  it  just   seemed  to  me  like  it  was 
unj  ust . 

I   recall   being  in  a   statistics   class;    it  was  eleven  o'clock, 
the  hour  that  the  students  were  going  to  stage  a  walk-out,    out   of 
the  classrooms.      Statistics  had  never  been  one  of   my   favorite 
subjects,    but  at  eleven  o'clock,    three  of  us  stood  up  and  were 
ready  to  walk  out.      The  professor  in  charge  let  us  know   in  no 
uncertain  terms   that  he   didn't  appreciate   this,   and  that  we  were 
expected  to  know    the  subject.      Anyway,    it  was  quite  a  harangue. 
Of  course,    I  had  no  idea  whether  one   or   all   the   students  were 
going  to  walk  out;    there  were  just  three  of  us.      We  walked  out 
together  and  went   up  to   the   corner  in  front   of    [San  Francisco 
State   President]    J.    P.    Leonard's   office   and  stood  around 
listening  to   some   of    the  speeches,    and  then  the  police   came. 
They   arrested  the  students  for  not  having  a   permit  and  broke  up 
the  rally.      Again,    I  felt  a   sense   of   injustice — that   free   speech, 
where  was  it? 
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Gallegos:      I  wasn't  any  radical;    nobody  had  pumped  me  up;    no  one  had  said, 

you  really  ought  to  get  out  and  do  this.      It  was  something  inside 
that  said  that  there  was   something  just  not  right  about   this 
whole  issue   of    students  not  being  able   to  express  themselves.      It 
wasn't  violent;    no  one  was   threatening  anything.      And,    in  fact, 
the  students  being  arrested  resulted  in  more  sympathy   for  the 
movement. 

At  that  point,    I  realized  that  the  teaching  aides  that  took 
Beecher  and  Bisno's   place   couldn't   begin  to  match  the    professors' 
level    of   competence,    so  I  decided  to  transfer  to  San  Jose   State. 
I  moved  there  in  1951  and  started  to  work  in  gasoline  stations  in 
East  San  Jose   in  a  community  called  Sal   Si  Fuedes,    which  means 
"get  out  if  you  can."     It  was   known  for  its   poverty. 
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II     ORGANIZING  HISPANICS 


Sal    Si  Puedes;   Community   Service  Organization.    Fred  Ross,    Sr. 


Morris:          How   did  it  get  known  as  Sal   Si  Puedes?      It's  not  on  a  map  as 
that? 

Gallegos:      Many   Mexican  neighborhoods  have  nicknames;   this  one  got  its  name 
for  several  reasons.     One  was  the  economic  poverty — if  you  wanted 
to  get   out    of    there  economically,    you'd  say,    "Sal    si   puedes." 
Another  story  is  that  when  it  rained — there  were  no  paved 
streets — you  got  up  in  the  middle   of    the  night  and  moved  your  car 
or  you  would  not   be  able  to   get  your   car  out   the  next  morning. 
Get  out   if  you  can.      The  third  one    (a  more  humorous   story)    was 
that  two  men  had  just  robbed   the  De  La  0   grocery   store  right 
there  in  the  barrio  and  had  done   so  at  a  time  when  a  deputy 
sheriff  happened  on  the  scene.      He  realized  that   there  was   a 
robbery   in  progress  and  told  them   to  stop.      The  thieves  proceeded 
to  run  with  their   shirttails  to  the  wind.      It  was  very  muddy. 
One   got   stuck  in  the  mud  and  hollered  to  his  friend  in  Spanish, 
"Help  me.      Help  me."     The   other  one  turned  around  as  he  was 
running,  "Sal  si  puedes."    Get  out  if  you  can. 

Fred  Ross  the  brilliant  organizer  and  disciple  of  Saul 
Alinsky,    wrote  a   small  pamphlet  called     "The  Saga  of   Sal   Si 
Puedes."     It  was  published  by  the   California   Federation  for   Civic 
Unity   around  1953-54.      The  California  Federation  for  Civic  Unity 
was  a  statewide  intergroup-relations  organization.      It  was  a   part 
of   the  Council   for  Civic  Unity,    but  at  the  state  level.      Fred 
Ross  was   a  worker   there. 

What  happened  was  that  Saul   Alinsky,    through  the  Industrial 
Areas  Foundation,   wanted  Fred  Ross  to  work  with  the   IAF  in  the 
midwest. 

Morris:          Fred  Ross  is  a  Californian,    isn't  he? 
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Gallegos:      Yes.     This  is  Fred  Ross,   Sr.     Fred  was  working  in  East  L.A.  and 
became  aware  of  police  brutality  and  the  problems  of 
discrimination  and  helped  to  organize   chapters   of  what  is   called 
the  Community    Service  Organization. 

Morris:         Was  that   part   of   the  Catholic  church? 


Gallegos: 


Morris : 


Gallegos: 


No.    it  was  an  independent  organization.     Congressman    [Edward] 
Roybal  and  others  who  came  back  from  World  War  II,   realizing  that 
nothing  had  changed  for  the  better,    began  to  think  that  political 
organization  would  be  the  key  to  self- improvement.      A  group  of 
Mexican  Americans  encouraged  Roybal    to  run  for  the  city  council. 
He  lost  by  just  a  horrendous  total,    primarily  because   Mexican 
Americans  were  not  registered  to  vote.      So  when  Fred  Ross  got 
into   it  and   described  the  logic   that  you've   got   to  register,    the 
campaign  to  register  Mexican  Americans  was  undertaken. 

When  Roybal  ran  the  second  time,   he  became  the  first 
Hispanic   city  councilman  of   that  city    in  seventy  years.      Later, 
of  course,   he  became  a  member  of   Congress  and  has  been  in 
Congress   for   many  years. 


He  ran  for  lieutenant  governor,    too,    in  1954. 
about? 


How   did  that   come 


At  that  time,    Democrats  were  building  basic  community 
organization,    and  I  think  Roybal's  association  with   grassroots 
movements  was  important  to  realize  that  Hispanics,    at  the  time  he 
ran  for  lieutenant   governor,   were  becoming  an  important   political 
constituency.      Roybal    actually  got  more  votes  that  year  than  any 
other  Democrat,    but  he   still  lost.      He   didn't  run  again  for   a 
statewide   office.      Hank  Lopez    ran  subsequently   for   secretary   of 
state.      Hank  Lopez   lost   by   thirty   thousand  votes.      Every    other 
Democrat  won  their  position  that  year,   and  Lopez    did  not.      We 
suspect  that  there  were  still   elements  of  racism  where   people 
would  not  vote  for   a  Lopez.      Roybal's  name  didn't  sound 
distinctly  Hispanic,  whereas  a  name  like  Lopez   or  Gonzales,    I 
think,    evoked  negative   symbols.      Those   thirty   thousand  votes,    we 
suspect,    were  lost  because  of  surname. 

The   experiences   in  L.A.    were  legendary.      There  were  police 
officers  actually   convicted  for  beating  up   Mexican  Americans  in 
the  famous   Sleepy  Lagoon  Case.      There  were  many  victories  with 
respect  to  neighborhood  improvement,   and  of   course,    the   election 
of    Roybal. 

Fred  Ross  was  invited  to  speak  to  a   sociology   class  at  San 
Jose  State   College   through  Dr.    Claude   Settles  who  was  a   professor 
at  that  time.      Dr.    Settles  invited  Fred  to  speak  and  was  talking 
about   the  work   that  he  was    doing  in  East  L.A.      He  was  asked, 
well,    why   don't  you  do   that  here  in  Sal    Si  Puedes?      Of  course,    he 
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Gallegos:      became  very  interested,   but  he  had  no  money,   and  so  he   tried  to 

persuade   Saul   Alinsky   to  put   up  the  money   to  have  him  organize  in 
San  Jose  instead  of  Kansas   City,    or  wherever  he    [Alinsky]    wanted 
him    [Ross]    to  go. 

Saul   said,    "No,    I  want  you  to  organize  back  here  or 
nothing."     Well,    in  the  meantime,    Fred  was   given  assistance  by 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,   namely  through  the 
generosity   of   Frank  and  Josephine  Duveneck  of  Los  Altos,   now 
deceased.      They   were  wonderful,    just   incredible  people.      And  Fred 
was  housed  in  Los   Altos   at   the  Hidden  Valley  Ranch  and  began  to 
organize   in  east  San  Jose.      One  of   the  first   persons  he  contacted 
was   the  public  nurse  Alicia  Hernandez.      As  any   good  organizer 
knows,    if  you  want   to  know   the  neighborhood,    you  get  in  touch 
with  the  public  health  nurse.      They   go  into  the  homes,   and  they 
know    the  people. 

I  was  working  in  East  San  Jose  at  a  gas  station  and  had 
become  familiar  with  the  problems  of   the  area.     I  didn't  live  in 
East  San  Jose  at  the  time. 

Morris:  Did  you  live  on  campus? 

Gallegos:  No.    I  was  living  in  an  apartment  nearby  and  working. 

Morris:  Did  you  have  relatives  or  friends  from  San  Francisco? 

Gallegos:  No.    I  was  married  by   that   time. 

So,    on  a  Friday,    I  graduated  from   college.      On  a   Monday,    I 
went  to  an  organizing  meeting — we  used  to  have  what  was   called 
house   meetings.      You'd  invite  eight  to  ten  people   to  your   home, 
your  neighbors  and  friends,   and  Fred  would  talk  about  how  he 
organized  in  East  L.A.    and  how   that  might  be   done  here.      More 
than  that,   he  would  ask  the   people,   what  are   the   problems?      Then, 
of   course,    there  were  so  many — the  overflowing  of   Silver  Creek, 
delinquency,    dropouts,    discrimination  in  employment,    poor 
housing,   and  so  on. 

After  Fred  had  organized  maybe  fifty  house  meetings,    an 
organizing  committee,   of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  asked  to  ask 
the  people  who  had  been  to  the  house  meetings  whether  they  would 
come  to  a  general  meeting  to  talk  about  whether  we   should  have  a 
formal   organization.      So  we  managed  to  get  permission  from  the 
Mayfair  School  District  to  allow  us  to  use   the   school   so  we   could 
talk  about    organizing  and  helping  to  organize  the  unorganized. 

Out  of   this   came  a   declaration  by   the   people,    and  these  were 
all   community   people.      I  think  there  were  two  of  us — the  public 
health  nurse  and  myself — who  were  the  only  ones  with  formal 
education.      Everyone  responded  enthusiastically   that  we  should 
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Gallegos:      build  a  community  organization.      We  were  very  much  aware  of  the 
fact   that   during  that  time,    McCarthy  ism  and  the  scare  about 
communism  was  very  much  in  the  air.   and  as  a  result,   we  made  it  a 
point   of    involving  Father  Donald  McDonnell,    who  was  the  pastor  of 
Our  Lady   of  Guadalupe   Church  in  East   San  Jose.      The  reason  for 
that  is  that  we  felt  that  the  Roman  collar  would  be  a  protection 
against  accusations  that  somehow  we  were  communists  or  leftists. 

Morris:          Did  that  work? 


Gallegos: 


Morris: 


Gallegos: 


Morris: 
Gallegos  : 


Morris: 
Gallegos: 


It  helped,   yes,    because  such  a  large  majority   of   the  Hispanic 
population  were  at  least  nominally   Catholic — cultural   Catholics 
if  not   practicing  Catholics.      So  it  was  just  a  good  organizing 
principle  to  involve   the    clergy   in   this. 

Was  he  a  member  in  name  only,    or  did  you  find  that  he  was  also 
committed  to — 

I  would  say   that  if   the  story   could  be   told  about  how   Mexican 
Americans  were  really  helped  to  organize  themselves,    not  only 
does   Fred  Ross  enjoy   so  much   of   the  credit,    but  Father  McDonnell 
and  a  group  of   almost,   not  quite,  rebellious  priests  who  stuck 
their  necks  out  to  associate  themselves  with  the  people's 
movement,    are  laudatary.      The  young  priests  not  only  spoke   the 
language,    but   they   identified  closely  with  the  idea  of   self-help. 
They  were  the  ones  who,    before  Cesar  Chavez   came  on  the  scene, 
were  in  the  forefront   of    trying  to  help  organize  the  migrant 
workers  and  to   deal  with   the   people's  real   issues.      They  were   not 
simply   telling  people  to  pray;   they  were  very   much  involved  with 
social  change. 

Did  you  ever  think  about   the  priesthood  yourself? 

No.      Priesthood  was  very,  very  distant  to  me  because  where   I  was 
raised — first  of   all,    in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico — there  just 
certainly  weren't  many  priests  around.     A  priest  would  come 
around  and  ride   the  circuit  occasionally  and  have  service;   and  in 
San  Francisco  I   didn't   go  to   parochial   schools,    I  went  to   public 
schools.      Moreover,    none   of    the  priests  were  Hispanics.      You 
never  had  a  priest  who  visited  the  home  and  encouraged  somebody 
that   they   ought  to  think  about   this.      The  Hispanics  were  not 
really  being  reached  by   the   church  at   that    time. 


Is  Sal   Si  Puedes  in  the  San  Jose  area? 
now  Alviso? 


Is   that   the  area  that  is 


No.      The  Sal    Si  Puedes  area  has  now   been  badly   divided  by 
freeways,   but  it  would  really  be  bounded  by  Alum  Rock  Avenue  on 
the  north,    Tully  Road  on  the  south,    Highway   101   on  the  west  and 
White  Road  on  the  east.      What   used  to   be  a  very   small 
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Gallegos:      neighborhood  is  now  expanded  with  hundreds   of  hastily-built   tract 
homes  that  have  become  quite  blighted.     That  area  is   probably  95 
percent   Mexican  now. 

Morris:         We  are  talking  about  a  thirty-five  year  period.     It  has  gone  from 
being  really  depressed  to  being  a  redeveloped  area? 

Gallegos:     Well,   it  was  redeveloped  with  private  tract  homes.      Since   then, 
those  tract  homes  have  broken-down  cars  in  front. 

Morris:          It  has  not  held? 

Gallegos:      It   is  not  a  model   community.      No,    it  has  gone  downhill  with 

respect  to  lots  of   delinquency  and  poor  education.      What  happened 
was  that  zoning  just   got   out   of   control   after  a  while.      While  we 
were  there,    there  was  a  sense  of  community.      We  managed  to   get 
street  lights,    streets  paved,    and  the  creeks  were  drained,    and  we 
were  able  to  have  a  sense  of   control  about  the   development  of   the 
neighborhood  because   it  was  a  real  peoples'    organization  going 
on — citizenship   classes.      Recognizing  that   there  was  no   paid 
staff — we  did  manage   to  accomplish  quite  a  lot. 


CSO   Chapters   Statewide;    Farm  Worker  and  Civil-Rights   Coalitions 


Gallegos:      Fred  was  there  long  enough  to   get  us  started.     Then  he  went  to 
Oakland,    and  then  to  Stockton  and  Modesto.      We  ultimately  ended 
up  with  forty-four   chapters   throughout   the   state.      Those   of   us 
who  were  left   to  carry   on  the  organization  did  so  on  a  voluntary 
basis  without  paid  staff.      What  went  awry,    in  the  long  term,    was 
that  the  magnitude  of   the  problems  was  so  much  greater  than  we 
ever  expected.      Also,    the  growth  of  San  Jose  happened  so  rapidly 
in  terms  of  just  the  number  of  people  that  came  in.      It  was  just 
incredible. 

Morris:          Did  the  Mexican  community   again  get  swallowed  up  by   it? 

Gallegos:      I  think  that  what  happened  was  that  the  problems  were  exacerbated 
by   the  sudden  growth.      There  were  patterns  of   racial   segregation; 
people  moved  from   the  east   side  to  the  hills   or  to  the  west   side. 
There  was,    I  recall,    a  Mexican-American  veteran  wanting  to  buy  a 
tract  home  in  East  San  Jose  who  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.      We 
fought  that,    and  we  managed  to  push  for  statewide  legislation, 
but  we  realized  that  a  lot   of   the   changes  were  not  just 
organizing  the  people  for   things   close   to  the  neighborhood,    but 
that  if  you  really  wanted  to  end,    say,    residential  housing 
discrimination,    you  had  to  get  fair-housing  legislation,    or  you 
had  to  deal  with  fair-employment-practice  legislation,   which  we 
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Gallegos:      did.      In  other  words,   we  began  to  realize   that  to   deal 

effectively   with  those   problems,    we  had  to  get  involved  in  public 
policy. 

Consequently,    in  the  fifties,   we  were  part   of   a  renaissance 
era  of  civil-rights  coalition  where  we  met  regularly  with  Jewish 
leadership,    black,    Anglo-white  leadership,    liberal   trade 
unionists  to  frame  the  strategy  for  public  policy  involvement  in 
California.      It  was  that  coalition  that  brought  about  the  fair 
housing  legislation. 

Morris:          The  Rumford  Fair  Housing  Act   in  '64  and  earlier,    in  '58,    the  FEPC 
[Fair  Employment   Practice   Commission]? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    all  of   that  was  part  of   the  coalition,    but  beyond  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  opposition.     There  was  the  America  First   group, 
[State   Senator  Jack]    Tenney's  group.      There  was  a  lot  of   anti- 
Semitism,    a  lot  of  discrimination  that  was  taking  place  for  which 
there  was  no  legislative  protection  on  the  books. 

Morris:         Well,    Tenney  was  a  state  legislator  himself. 

Gallegos:     Yes,   a  lot  of   fear  and  paranoia  was  being  raised  as  a  result  of 
McCarthyism  and  the    [U. S.]    McCarran-W alters    [Immigration]   Act. 

Morris:          And  that  contributed  to  feelings  against  the  Hispanics? 

Gallegos:     Oh,  yes.      I  remember  the  fears  of   deportation.      I   can  remember 
going  to  East  San  Jose   in  response   to  complaints  by  residents 
that  the  Immigration    [and  Naturalization  Service]    people  had  been 
in  there,    searching  the  homes  and  telling  the  people   that   they 
didn't  need  a   search  warrant  for  Mexicans.     So  we  were  fighting 
both  local   issues  as  well  as  state  and  federal    issues.      But   there 
were   overwhelming  numbers  that   came  in.     About  this  time  there 
was  a  movement  of  Hispanics  from   rural  to  urban  areas  so  that  by 
that  time,   maybe  80  percent  of  the  Hispanic  population  were  now 
urban  as  opposed  to  rural. 

Morris:          What  kind  of  numbers  were   coming  in  from  Mexico  itself? 

Gallegos:     Those  continued  to  be  big,    both  legally  and  illegally.      There  was 
still   a  quota  system  against  the  Western  Hemisphere.      That  was 
later  changed  to  allow  greater  numbers.     But  remember  at  that 
time,   we  had  a  law   called    [Public  Law]    PL78  which  allowed  single 
men  to  come  in  under  contract  to  work  on  the  farm  as  braceros,    as 
contract  laborers.     We   then  realized  that  if  we  ever  hoped  to 
organize  farm  workers,    we  had  to  end  the  bracero  program.      That's 
where  Dr.     [Ernesto]    Galarza  worked  so  hard. 

Morris:          I  was  wondering  where  you  first  made   contact. 
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Gallegos:      Yes.   that  would  have  been  in  the  fifties  when  Dr.   Galarza  was 

working  to  organize   support  for  the  farm  workers  for  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,   AFL-CIO,   and  the  various   efforts   that  he  was 
organizing.      There  was  very   little  support  from   the  trade-union 
movement  itself  for  what  Galarza  was   doing. 

Much  of  what  we  were  doing  was  basically  neighborhood 
concerns  of  ending  police   problems — excessive  use   of  force — and 
dealing  with  a  low   level   of   education,   citizenship  classes, 
sanitation,    getting  people  to  be  accepted  in  the   county  hospitals 
for  medical   care.      For   example,    trying  to  get  legislation  passed 
to  allow  non-citizens  who  had  been  here  for  at  least  thirty  years 
to  qualify   for  old  age  assistance.     There  were  just  so  many 
issues   that  one   group   could  handle.      On  top  of   that,    the 
population  just   kept   increasing. 

Morris:          Who   did  you  find  who  was   sympathetic  in  the  legislature? 

Gallegos:     Very   early  on,    Phil  Burton  was  very  sympathetic  to  social 

welfare,    particularly  in  our  efforts  to  secure  old  age  assistance 
for  the  non-citizens. 

Morris:  Did  you  vote  for  him? 

Gallegos:  No,    I  was  in  San  Jose,    and  thus  not  living  in  his   district. 

Morris:  By   then  you  were  a  San  Jose  resident? 

Gallegos:  Yes,    that's  right. 

Morris:  But  you  had  CSO  organizations  in  San  Francisco? 

Gallegos:      Yes,    eventually,   and  in  Oakland.      We   also  found  Byron  Rumford  a 
real   ally.     He  always  was  a  friend  and  an  ally.     Gus  Hawkins  was 
very  much  an  ally.      Of   course,   we  had  no  Hispanics  in  the 
legislature  at  that  time. 

Morris:          You  had  few  black  legislators  as  well. 

Gallegos:      Yes.      Hawkins  was  one,    for  example,    and  he  was  quite  astute  and 
very  helpful   to  us.      Non-minority  legislators,    people  like  Don 
Edwards,    were  helpful.      There  was  a  growing  awareness  of   the  fact 
that  we  were  registering  our  people  during  the   time   of   the  Viva 
Kennedy    [1960]    campaigns.      We  were  very  clear  that  we  were 
nonpartisan,   but   the  Viva  Kennedy   organization  was  an  effort   on 
the  part  of   the  Kennedy   people   to  attract  Hispanics  into  his 
camp.      So   they  formed  the  Viva  Kennedy   campaign. 

Parallel   to  that,    the  CSO  was  embarked  on  one  of   its  most 
intensive  voter  registration/voter  education   campaigns  in  its 
history.      I   think  that  year  we  registered   130,000   people.      Time 
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Gallegos:      magazine  came  out   that  year   (I   think  it  was  October,    1960)  and 
gave  credit  regarding  the  registration  campaign  to  the 
Viva  Kennedy   campaign. 

That  set  up  a  meeting  for  a  confrontation  between  the 
leadership  of   the  CSO  and  Mr.   Kennedy.      I  was  national   president 
at  that  time,    and  Cesar  Chavez   was  the  national   executive 
director.      First  we  wrote  a  letter  to  Time  magazine  and  said  that 
we  were  neither  a  Viva  Kennedy  nor  a  Viva  Nixon  campaign,    and 
that  we  saved  our  'Vivas"  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  and  that 
we  demanded  a  retraction  of   the  story  and  an  apology  from  the 
Kennedys. 

I 

Morris:          Did  you  get  it? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      I   remember  receiving  a   call   from  Bobby  Kennedy  saying  that 
John  Kennedy  was   going  to  be  in  San   Francisco  to   give  a   speech. 
It  was  a  fundraiser,    and  it  was  the  Cow   Palace  speech  where  he 
gave  his  famous  call  for  the  establishment  of   the  Peace  Corps.      I 
remember  going  to  the  hotel   suite,    the  presidential   suite,    at  the 
Sheraton-Palace  with  Ralph  Vega  and  several   others.      Mr.    [John] 
Kennedy   came  out   in  his  shorts  and  looked  us  in  the  eye.    shook 
our  hands  and  apologized  for  the  mistake  and  said,    "You  guys   did 
a  hell  of   a  job,    and  when  I'm  elected  president,    I  want  you  all 
to  come  see  me  so  we   can  talk  about  how  to  work  with  problems  you 
are   concerned  with." 

We  felt  that  we  had  received  an  appropriate  apology,    and 
what  we  said  to  him  was  that  our  concern  was  not  that  we  were 
anti-Kennedy,   but   that  win  or  lose,    we   still  had  to  carry   on  a 
fight  with  the  legislature.      If   the   power  was   perceived  as  having 
been  due   to  Viva  Kennedy   and  not   to  the  CSO,    then  our   ability   to 
negotiate  with  him  or  with  anybody  else  would  have   been 
minimized.     That  was  the  whole  basis  for  that. 

The  San  Jose  CSO  was  eminently  successful;    I  became  the 
first  president  of   that  chapter.      Cesar  Chavez   became  first  vice 
president.      Most   of   the  leadership  were  laborers — Henry   Flamante, 
Mike  Aquilar.     Jessie  De  La  0,   who  was  the  secretary,   was  an 
exception.     All   of   these  were  community-based  people,  and  our 
membership  drew   anywhere  from   six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  people 
per  meeting.      My  Spanish  was  terrible,    but  nonetheless,    I   guess   I 
was   doing  something  right.      We   continued  to  register  and  to  build 
a  base  that  was,    I  think  for  its  time,   quite  impressive. 

Morris:          Why   had  Hispanic  people  not  registered  before? 

Gallegos:      First  of  all,    there  were  many  who  were  not   citizens.      We  ran 
citizenship  classes  to  make   sure  that   people  became  citizens. 
Secondly,   at   that   time,   it  was   difficult  to   get    people  to   go  to 
city   hall   to  register.      So  we  fought  the  battle  successfully 
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Gallegos:      throughout  the  state  to  allow   door-to-door  registrars  to  go  both 
to  street  corners  and  to  the  residences  of   people   to  ask  them  to 
register.     We  had  not   been  allowed  to   do  that.      I  remember  the 
registrar  of  voters  in  San  Jose   saying,    "Well,    if   I  give   the 
Mexican  Americans   deputy  registrars  to   go   door-to-door,    I'll  have 
to  do   the  same  for  Japanese  and  other  groups.11     We  said,    "What's 
wrong  with  that?" 

It  was  a  little  difficult  for  me  because  I  was  working  for 
the  welfare  department,   and  I  was  constantly  taking  on  another 
administrator.      Here  I  was  a  lowly  caseworker,    making  $211  per 
month.      I  was  also  president  of  this  organization  that  was  always 
involved  in  fighting  city   government   in  some  way. 

Morris:          Did   that   cause  you  some   problems? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    it  did  because,    first  of   all.    there  are  always  questions 
about  whose  time  were  you  doing  it  on.      I  always  found  that  it 
made  for  greater  efficiency  on  my  part.      I  was  never,   ever 
criticized  or  taken  to  task  for  not  having  done  a   good  job.       I 
was  always  current.      In  fact,    they  used  to  give  me  work  from 
other  people  to  do  because   I  was   so   efficient. 

Beyond  that,    I  always  logged  my  time,    and  I  made   sure  that  I 
would  never   offend  the   county   codes   by  using   county    property. 
Again,    I  think  that  good  organizing  information  told  us  that  you 
are   going  to  become  very  vulnerable,    and  you're   going  to  become 
known,    and  you'll  become  as  infamous  as  you  will  be  admired,    and 
therefore,   you  have  to   protect  yourself. 

Morris:         Be  above  reproach? 

Gallegos:      Exactly,    constantly.      An  organizer  has  to  learn  how    to  provide   an 
honest   day's  work  for  his  employer  and  not   be  accused   of 
exploiting  his  position  for  himself,    even  if  he's  in  the  name  of 
doing  good. 

Some  efforts  were  made   to  try   to  find  out  what  I  was  doing. 
For  example,    I  always  knew  if   I  was   going  to   go  to  a  hearing.      I 
got  time   off,    on  my  own  time,    to  go.      In  other  words,    I  would  ask 
permission  to    do   things. 

Morris:          Take   time  off  from  your  county  job  to  go  do  a  CSO  activity? 

Gallegos:      Right.      Subsequently,    I  was  asked  to  join  the  juvenile   probation 
department.      I  enjoyed  that  because   I  was  able  to  deal  with 
juvenile   deliquency   issues.     But  again,    there  were   problems  with 
the  police   department — youngsters  were  being  brought  to  juvenile 
hall   because   they  had  long  hair,    or   they  were  speaking  Spanish  on 
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Gallegos:      school   grounds   or  wore  black  clothing.      I  objected  to   the  fact 

that  they   were  being  brought   in  for   those   reasons.      Again,    we   set 
ourselves   up  to  fight   against   these   inequalities. 

There  were  newspaper  accounts  in  the  Knight-Ridder  papers 
about   "Mexican  rat   packs"  doing  certain  things,    and  we   confronted 
the  Knight-Ridder   papers  as  to  why   they   didn't   identify   every 
other  criminal  or  delinquent  as  to  ancestry  whenever  it  happened. 
Why   were  only  Mexicans  sought  out?      Why  didn't  they  call  them 
German  or  Irish  rat  packs?      So  we   threatened  boycotts.      It  was 
those  kinds  of   issues  that  were  happening  all  over  the  place  that 
we  dealt  with. 


Ernesto  Galarza  and  Cesar  Chavez 


Morris:          How   closely   did  you  work  with  Ernesto  Galarza? 

Gallegos:      Ernesto,   at  that  time,   was  moving  to  organize   the  farm  workers. 
We  began  to  realize  that  the  neediest  groups  economically  were 
migrants  and  those  that  Ernesto  was  working  with.     We  then  tried 
to  organize  some  CSO  chapters  into  farm  labor  committees, 
especially   in  Ventura  and  Oxnard. 

I* 

The  CSO  Farm  Labor  Committee  in  Oxnard  at  that  time  numbered 
1300  individuals.      The  members  were  encouraged  to  join  Ralph 
Helstein's    [United]    Packinghouse  Workers   to  see  if   they   could 
organize  a  farm  workers   union  for  field  workers,   and   they  failed. 
Unfortunately,   what  happened  then   (about   1961)    was   that  there  was 
a  big  split  in  the  CSO  between  those  who  felt   that   there  were 
urban  issues — education,    delinquency   issues — that  required  the 
efforts  of  the  organization,   and  those  who  wanted  to   concentrate 
on  farm  workers'    issues.     That  was  one  of   the  reasons  why   Cesar 
decided  at  that  time  that  maybe  he  would  have  to  get  into 
organizing  his  own  union.      I  also  supported  efforts  to  be  engaged 
in  farm  workers'   issues,    but  lost,    and  also  left   the   CSO. 

Galarza.    meanwhile,    spent  most  of  his  time  during  the  late 
sixties   trying  to  end  PL78.      He  helped  us  to  understand  that   if 
we  were  to  have  social  justice  for  farm  workers,    we  had  to  end  the 
infamous  bracero  program.      So  the   CSO  spent  many  years  trying  to 
end  that  law.      The  genius  behind  that,    of   course,    was  Galarza, 
but  we  provided  a  lot   of   the   political   impetus  to  make  sure   that 
that  law   was  destroyed. 

Morris:         Galarza,    it  seems  to  me,    had  had  some  encounters  with  the 
Packinghouse  Workers,    too. 
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Gallegos:      Yes.   with  all   of   the   traditional  AFL-CIO  unions.      There  was   the 
issue   of   control   and  the  appointment   of   leadership.      I   think 
Ernesto's  work  is  well   documented  in   Strangers   in  Our  Fields  and 
in  his   other  various   books.* 

Morris:          He  has  written  in  very  detailed  fashion.      His  committees  were 

also  concerned  about   self-help,    helping  people  think  better  about 
themselves. 

Gallegos:      I   don't   think  anyone   really   appreciated  what  greatness  Ernesto 

had  until  later.      Certainly,    I   didn't   understand   that   until  years 
later.      Having  worked  very   closely  with  Cesar  Chavez    during  the 
fifties  and  sixties,   and  then  later  having  worked  with  Ernesto  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies  until   the  time  he  died,    I  had  a  chance 
to  observe  the  genius  of  both  men.      While   Cesar  is   better  known 
and  certainly  can  take  credit  for  the  efforts  to  organize  the 
farm  workers,    the  reality  is  that  Ernesto  set  out  a  lot   of   the 
groundwork  and   the  rationale  and  the  basis  for   such   organizing. 

He  also  managed,    I  think,  to  set  forth  the  whole  idea  of 
organizational    integrity,    that  it  is   possible   to  get  resources   to 
do  certain  things,    but  you  also  either  give  up  independence  or 
other   things — the   tradeoffs.      Ernesto  was  fiercely  independent. 
He  felt  that  the  people  he  worked  with  should  really  know,    should 
never  be   manipulated,    nor  should  important  information  ever  be 
witheld  from  them. 

His   process  tended  to  be   rather  labor-intensive,    but   the 
people  who  worked  with  him  really  came  to  grips  with  what  they 
were  doing.      I  never  found  that  people  who  had  worked  with 
Ernesto  dropped  away  from  him  because  they  questioned  what  he  was 
doing  or  lost   faith  in  him.      He  had  many  enemies  and  took  them 
on.     He  was  quite  an  adversary,   both  for   the   trade-union  movement 
and  for   the  growers. 

Sometimes  I   read  about   some  of   the  problems  that  have  been 
happening  with  some  of  Cesar's  colleagues  who  left  for  various 
reasons.       I   didn't   find  that  kind  of   controversy   surrounding 
Ernesto.      Ernesto  was  a   principled,    wonderful  human  being.      Both 
of    them   are.      But  working  with  them  very   intensely  over  the  years 
has  certainly  given  me  an  appreciation  of  how  any  movement  needs 
both  intellectual  visionaries  like  Galarza  and  good  nuts-and- 
bolts,    charismatic   people  like   Cesar. 


*   Washington,     D.C..     [U.S.    Section.    Joint  U.S.-Mexico   Trade   Union 
Committee] .    1956.      See  also   Spiders  _in  the  House  and  Workers  jLn 
the  Field.    Notre  Dame,    University   of   Notre  Dame  Press.    1970,    and 
Farm  Workers   and  Agri- Business  _in  California,   1947-1960.   Notre 
Dame,    University   of   Notre  Dame  Press,    1977. 
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Callages:      I  think  the  tragedy  is   that  when   people  look  at   the   Mexican- 
American  movement  and  point   to  Cesar  or   to  Ernesto,    they   don't 
realize  that  these  are  very  exceptional   people  who  would  have 
been  exceptional   regardless  of  background,    in  any  setting.      It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of   the   struggles   I  have   seen  over  the  years 
has  been  one   of    elevating  the  recognition  of  Hispanic  leadership. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  people   of  rather  ordinary 
accomplishments  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  helping 
themselves  and  their  community. 

I  think  that  to  expect   that  everyone  should  be  a  Gandhi  or  a 
King  or  a  Kennedy   is  to   say   that   the  world  should  only  be  for 
those  who  can  achieve  very   super  status   in  terms  of  leadership, 
and  I  am  saying  that  I  think  the  bulk  of   the  world  really  runs  by 
people  of   good  will  who   do   their  very  best  and  give  their  best 
for  what  it  is  worth.      I  mean,    I  never   ever  felt  anything  but 
admiration  for  Cesar  and  Ernesto,   and  in  fact,    I  admire  their 
qualities.     You  get  a  certain  strength  from  working  with  folks 
like    that. 


Morris : 


Gal  legos: 


I   think  one  also  gets  strength  from   people   that  maybe   don't 
have   the  intellectual   currency  of   a  Galarza  or  a  Chavez,   but  who 
give  the  very  best  that  they  can,    and  I  have  seen  an  awful   lot  of 
those  folks.      I   think  that   the   organization  we  had  was  not 
elitist   because   it  wasn't  built   on  those  who  had  a   lot   of 
education;    it  was  built  with  people  who  emerged  out   of   the  barrio 
with  a  commitment  to  want  to  make   things  better. 

So,    anyway,    that  was  one   of    the  valuable  lessons,    and   I 
think  Alinsky   was  helpful   when  he  pointed  out   that  there  is  a 
danger  that  organizers   can  end  up  organizing  people  more  like 
themselves.      I   think  his  book,    Reveille   for  Radicals   talks   about 
that.*     Real   organizers  have  to   go  in  and  work  with  the   people 
where   they're  at  and  start  from   that,    not   from   where  you're  at. 

And  make  a  variety  of  people  feel   comfortable  with  the 
organization.      Did  you  do  your   CSO  things   on  the  weekends 
primarily?      It  sounds  like  two  full-time  jobs. 

Nights,    days,    whatever.     Yes,    it  was  like  a  full-time  job,    and  I 
think  that  is  an  important   observation  because  in  those   days, 
virtually   none   of    the  Hispanic  organizations  had  any   staff, 
except   for   CSO,   which  had  staff  at   the  national  level.      We  had  a 
large  membership  organization  which  Alinsky  helped  get  underway 
through  the   Industrial   Areas   Foundation.      Senial  Ostrow,   who  was 
with  the  Sealy   Mattress  Company,    helped  us   substantially.     And 
the  Steel  Workers  of  America  were  very   generous  with  us.      They 
would  help  us  with  voter-registration  campaigns  but,    by  and 
large,   ours  was   a  membership  organization. 


*New  York,    Vintage  Books,    19A6,    1969. 
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Gallegos:      I  remember  Alinsky  telling  us   constantly  that  the  money  from  the 
IAF  was   going  to  run  out,    and  we  had  to  come  to  grips  with  that 
and  begin  to  broaden  our  own  membership  base  if  we  hoped  to  keep 
Cesar   on  the   national    staff. 

Morris:         What  kind  of  a  budget   did  you  have  at  that  point,    say  for  the  San 
Jose  CSO? 

Gallegos:     The  CSO  finally  ended  up  with  enough  money  to  have  its  own  office 
and  occasionally  a  part-time  secretary,   but  it  was  mostly 
volunteer  help.      The  rent  and  the  mailing  expenses,    printing 
expenses  were  about  all   that  the  budget  was.     Alan  Cranston,    by 
the  way,    when  he  was  a  young  real  estate  agent,    gave  us  our  first 
desk.     He  was   giving  up  his  real   estate   or  his   development 
practice  and  heard  about   us   through  Josephine  Duveneck.      When  we 
approached  him  for  his  furniture  he  gave  it  to  us,    which  I  will 
always  be   so  proud  of   him  for.      He  was  a  real   supporter  of   us. 

At  the  national  level,    Cesar  was  a  full-time   director,  and 
there  was  a  full-time  secretary.     Everything  else  was  voluntary; 
our  own  expenses  to  conferences  and  conventions  and  the  meetings 
were  all   out   of   our   pockets.      There  was  nothing.      I  think  if 
anything  hurt  us,    in  '65    (this  was  years  later  when  the  federal 
poverty   program  came  in)  a  lot  of   the  volunteers  who  were  trained 
through  CSO  went  to  work  for  poverty  programs,    CAP    [Community 
Action  Program]    programs  and  decided  that,    if  somebody   is  going 
to   get   paid,   why   shouldn't   they?      That  really  undermined  the 
voluntary   structure  of   the  CSO  movement. 


A  Sense   of  Voluntarism 


Morris:          Wasn't  that  what  the  CSO  movement  was  about,    to  help  people  raise 
their   sights  and  their  skills? 

Gallegos:     Oh,    yes.      People  did  well  on  that.      The  problem  is  that  if  you 
depend  primarily  on   paid  help  and  not  on  a  voluntary   system — . 
What  we  were  trying  to  do  in  the  Hispanic  community  was  to  build 
a   sense   of  voluntarism,    a   sense   of  involvement  and  participation. 
While  I   don't   disagree   that   people   should  be   paid,    we   thought  it 
was  terribly  important  for  Hispanics  to  learn  the  mechanism   of 
involvement  and  participation,    and  that  if  you  really  wanted 
things  to   change,    you  had  to  help  bring  that   change  about.      The 
Catholic   church  was  not   inclined  to  teach   that  kind  of    theology. 
Today,    through  liberation  theology,    particularly  in  Latin 
America,    there  is  the  notion  of   "get  off  your  knees  and  into  the 
streets."     Whereas   they  used  to   preach  saving  souls,    they  are   now 
preaching  saving   society   as  much  as  they   do   the  other. 
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Gallegos :     We  thought  it  was  an  important  contribution  to  make  to  develop 

this   base   of  voluntarism,    plus   the  training  of  young  leadership. 
I   think  if  you  look  at   a  lot   of   the  leadership  in  California 
today,    of   my  age — people  like  Dolores  Huerta,    Cesar  Chavez, 
Justice  Cruz  Reynoso — there  are   people  who   came  out   of   this    (the 
CSO) — Roybal,    for   example. 

Morris:          Edward  Roybal,    isn't  he  at  least  half  a  generation  older? 

Gallegos:     He's   probably   in  his  late  sixties  now.      But  Hank  Lopez,    Ralph 

Guzman  (from  University   of   California  at   Santa   Cruz,   but   both  are 
now   deceased),    and  many  others  went  through  this  organizing 
experience  which  created  a  cadre  of  leadership  that  had  its  base 
in  CSO,    who  we  think,    at  that  time,    made  a  wonderful 
contribution. 


Times  Change 


Morris:          So,    was  it  that  you  felt  that  CSO  was  beginning  to  have  filled 
its  purpose   that  made  you  decide  to  go  back  to  school  yourself? 

Gallegos:     Well,    I  had  already  been  to  graduate  school   at  this  point.      But   I 
think  there  were  several  factors  that  were  happening  about  that 
time.      First  of   all,    as  a  result  of   the  Viva  Kennedy  campaign, 
there  were  many  Mexican  Americans  who  felt  that  their  involvement 
should  be   through  political   means,    not  community-based  organizing 
means. 

Morris:          That's  a  very    interesting  line   there. 

Gallegos:      The  fact  of  the  matter  is   that  the  CSO  was  so  fiercely 

nonpartisan  that  people — young  attorneys,    people  who  felt   they 
could  become  judges  if  they  became  political,    or  run  for  office — 
began  to  realize   that  the  CSO  was   so   squeaky-clean  that  you 
couldn't  compromise  it  by  trying  to  use  it  by  being  partisan 
within  CSO.      It  was  uncompromising  on  that. 

That  was  one   thing.      We  lost  a  lot   of  leadership.      The  other 
is,    oddly   enough,    that  we  became   successful.      We  managed  to  get 
Old  Age  Security  for  non-citizens;  we  began  to  increase  the 
number  of   citizens;    we  began  to  get  neighborhoods  improved.      What 
we  did  not   do  was  to  come  behind  that  with  a  major  new   program. 
For  example,    we  thought  that  once  we  got  Old  Age  Security  for 
non-citizens,    our  membership  would  quadruple  because  older   people 
would  come  flocking  to  be  members.      We  lost  them;   we  didn't  have 
anything  to  fill    that   need  for   them  to  have  an   organization. 
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Morris:          Once   they  became   part   of   the   government   program,    they   didn't   see 
the  need  for  CSO  anymore? 

Gallegos:      I   think  it  gets  back  to  an  organizing  principle:      you  have  to 
appeal  to  the  self  interest  of   people  to  make   things  work.      We 
should  have  come  behind  that  with  some  other  programs.      We  also, 
for  example,   had  expended  a  lot   of  energy  in  defeating  PL78  and 
the  evil  aspects  of   the  McCarran- Walter  Act. 

Then,   seeing  the  strains  of   the  farm  worker  movement  becoming 
more  demanding  versus  urban  issues,    it  was  at  that  point  that  I 
left,    and  Cesar  left.      It  did  not  appear  that  the  CSO  had  the 
commitment  to  the  farm  workers  when  Cesar  left. 

Morris:          His  allegiance  by   then  was  to  the  farm  workers,    because  it   offered 
a  new   organizing  opportunity? 

Gallegos:     Because  you  could  not  take  the  existing  CSO  and  make  it  a  farm 
worker  organization.      It  was  a  community-based  organizing  group 
for  primarily  urban  problems,   although  we  worked  closely  with 
migrant   issues  and  so  on.      But   basically,    it  could  never  be  a  farm 
labor  union.      Organizations   go  through  peaks  and  valleys.      I 
think  the  organization  did  what  it  set  out  to  do,    and  that  was  to 
show   that  Hispanics   could  organize  and  could  get  together  and 
could  break  down  some  of   the  myths  about  why  Mexican  Americans 
were  in  such  bad  shape.      I   think  a  lot   of   those   stereotypes  were 
broken. 

And  MAPA,    the  Mexican  American  Political  Association,    then 
came  into  being  for  political   activitists.      The    [United] 
Farmworkers  Union  began  to  come  into  its  own.      The  CSO,    while  it 
still  exists  in  some  communities,    never  really  regained  its 
former  glory.      My  separation  from   the  organization  was  absolutely 
traumatic.      I   think  I  will   never   go  through  anything  as   serious 
as   that   again. 
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III     GRADUATE  SCHOOL;   EARLY   PROFESSIONAL   CAREER 


A  Break  with  Saul   Alinsky 


Gallegos:      I   remember  being  a  graduate  student  here  at  the  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley.      Shortly  before   graduation,    Saul  Alinsky 
flew   out   from   Chicago   to  ask  me   to  be   an  organizer  in  L.A.    for 
the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation.      I'll  never  forget  him  walking 
into  the  student  housing  in  Albany  with  his  fedora  hat  and  his 
glasses,    and  he  always  had  a  cigarette   dangling  from  his  lips. 
Big  bulgy  eyes,    always  the  dark  tie  and  blue  shirt  and  tweed 
jacket,    and  his  opener  was  always,    "You're  a   sight  for  sore 
eyes."     Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  why   I  should  be  an 
organizer,   why   I  should  work  for  him.      I  told  him   I  would  think 
about    it.      He.    in  his  mind,    left   thinking  that  we  had  a  handshake 
on  that  j  ob. 

We  met  again  at  a  meeting  in  San  Jose   six  months  later.      I 
indicated  to  him  that  I   did  not  want  to   be  an  organizer  for  him, 
and  he  was  absolutely  livid.      He  wanted  to  know   why  not.      He 
thought   I  had   gone  to  that   crazy  school  at  Berkeley  and  they  had 
poisoned  my   mind  and  they   had  done  me  in.      We  stayed  up  literally 
all  night  arguing,    discussing  this.      It  was  so  traumatic. 
Finally,    I   thought  I  had  given  in,    that  he  had  persuaded   me.      He 
said,   "I'm  going  to  bed.      It's  all  settled."    He  went  back  to  his 
room,    and  I   got   on  the  phone  again  and  said,    "Nope,    Saul,    I 
really  meant  it.      I'm  not    going  to  work  for  you." 

And  so  he  said,    "Well,    I'm  never  going  to  deal   with  you 
again."     He  was  very  upset  with  me.      I  remember   sitting  there 
about   6:30  in  the  morning  just  in  tears.      The  idea  of  leaving  a 
mentor  like  that  was  very,   very  hard.      Father  McDonnell,    who  was 
there  to  say   Mass,    came   over  and  said,    "What's  the  matter?"     I 
told  him.      He   said,    "Why   don't  you  want  to   do  it?"     I  told   him, 
"I   can  never  be  like  him.      I'm  not  sure  I  want   to  be  like   him, 
but   I   think  that   I  need  to  be  myself.      If   I   got  anything  out   of 
school,    it  was  the  fact  that  I  may  be  a  crummy   organizer,    may 
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Gallegos:      never  end  up  being  an  organizer,    but   somehow  what   I   do  in  life 

has  to  be   something  that  I  do  on  my  own.    my  own  mistakes,    and  my 
own  whatever." 

Don  reaffirmed  that  that's  important.      People  must  have  a 
chance  to  grow  at  their  own  pace,   and  not  try  to  be  what   somebody 
else  wants  you  to  be.      You  have  to  be   content  with  whatever  God's 
talent  is  that  you  have,    or  lack,    and  go  from  there. 

Well,    as  it  happened,    things   didn't  get  better  until   I  was 
elected  president   of   the   national   CSO.      Saul  walked  across  the 
room   and  shook  hands,    and  said  "Well.    I  guess  we're  going  to  have 
to  work  together  whether  I  like  it  or  not."      [laughter]      We 
became  friends  again,    but   I  was  never  one  of  his  close  colleagues 
after   that.      I   think  he   probably   always  had  a   disdain  for  my  not 
having  gone   to  work  with  him  because   I  don't  think  very   many 
people   ever    said   "no"  to   Saul   Alinsky,    anyway. 


San  Bernardino  County   Council   of   Community   Services; 
Defending  Civil   Rights 


Morris: 


Gallegos: 


That  must  have  been  a   real   tussle  of   wills, 
and  went  on  to  the   national   organization? 


You  stayed  with  CSO 


Morris : 


What  happened  there  was  that  when  I  left  the  CSO.    that  really 
ended  a   phase.      I  was   the  national   president.      But   by   this   time, 
I  had  finished  graduate   school,    and  I   had  started  work  with  the 
San  Bernardino  County  Council  of   Community  Services.      That  was  an 
important   experience  because   it   showed  that  I  had  the  ability, 
the  interest,    and  the   proclivity  to  work  with  every   population. 
In  other  words,     I  wasn't   only   a  "Hispanic."     I  loved  it,    not  only 
because  I  was  able  to  create  new   services,    but  my  fondest 
memories  are  of   going  to  work  in  Victorville  and  Apple  Valley. 
The   project  was  funded  by   the  Rosenberg  Foundation.      There  was   a 
concern  on  the  part  of   the  people  in  Victorville  over  where  I  was 
going  to  be  allowed  to  live  because  of   the  discrimination  that 
existed   in  that  area. 

The  blacks  were  living  in  a  community  called  Bell  Mountain, 
and  Hispanics  were  living  on  "the   other   side   of    the   tracks;" 
there  was  a  lot   of   obvious   segration.      In  fact,    the  local 
swimming  pool  was  segregated  and  had  a  sign  that   said,    "White 
Trade  Only"  on  it. 

This  was  in  1958? 
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Gallegos:      1958.     Yes.      My  family  and  I  wanted  to  go  swimming  in  the  pool 
one  Sunday,    and  I  wasn't  allowed  to  go  in.      The  owner  kept 
pointing  to  the   sign  that   said  "White  Trade  Only."     I  raised  the 
question  about  what  that  meant.      There  was  a  small  community  of 
Asians,    and  I  asked,    "Why   don't  you  let   Chinese   swim   there?"     He 
said,    "Well,    they'll  bring  disease."     I   said,    "What  about 
Negroes?"     He  said,    "Well,    they  fight  too  much,"     I   said,    "What 
about  Mexicans?"    He  said,    "Well,    if  one  of  you  all  starts  to 
drown,    we  won't  be  able  to  understand  you."     I  asked  the  owner  if 
he  was  aware  of   the  Unruh  Civil  Rights  Act  which  prohibited 
discrimination  in  any   place   of   business,    public   or   private.      He 
didn't  know,    and  he  didn't  want  to  hear  about  it.      I  tried  to 
explain  it.      I  said,    "Well,    since  you  don't  want  to  listen  to  me, 
you're  going  to  got  a  letter  from    the  attorney  general." 

So  I  wrote  to  Franklyn  Williams,   who  was  formerly  with  the 
NAACP  and  then  with  the  attorney   general's  office.      He  wrote  a 
letter   threatening  a  suit.      They  didn't   cease  and   desist,    but   the 
entrepeneur  closed  the  pool   down.     A  by-product   of   that  was  that 
for  years,    the  community  had  tried  to  get  a  swimming  pool  bond 
issue  passed,    but  it  had  always  been  turned  down  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.     When  the  private  pool 
closed  down,    the  bond  issue  passed,    and  so  today  the  community 
college  has  an  Olympic-sized  swimming  pool  in  Victorville. 

Morris:          Does  it  have  your  name  on  it? 

Gallegos :     No. 

Morris:         Victorville  is  not  a  very  big  community? 

Gallegos:     No.     It  used  to  be  a  bedroom  community  near  an  air  force  base, 

Victor  Air  Force  Base.      It  has  gotten  a  little  larger  than  when  I 
was  there.      I  guess  the   thing  about  it  is  that  having  some  new 
professional   skills  but  not  giving  up  my  community  organizing 
skills  was  a  nice  blend.     Being  able  to  deal  with  intergroup 
relations  issues  and  deal  with  human  needs  issues  was  a  nice  way 
to  go  at  that   time,    given  all    the  problems. 


UC  Berkeley   School    of   Social  Welfare.    1955-1958 


Morris:         At   that  time,    they   didn't  teach  organizing  skills  in  the  School 
of  Social  Welfare? 

Gallegos:     The  first  day,    I  went  to  a  class  on  community  organization  that 
was  run  by  Gertrude  Wilson,   who  is  now   deceased.      The  first   name 
on  the  bibliography    list  was  Alinsky,    Saul,    D.      I  almost  flunked 
the  class  because  Gertrude  thought   I  was  being  a  little  arrogant. 
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Gallegos:      thinking  I  knew   too  much  about   organizing.      She  felt   that   I 

should  be  more  open-minded  and  listen  to  community  organization 
for  social  welfare  in  a  broader  context.      So  I  really  had  to 
struggle  to  learn  and  understand  social   planning  and  the  other 
elements   of    organizing.      But   they   didn't   teach  Alinsky.      They 
allowed  you  to  read  Reveille  for  Radicals,   but  there  was  no 
discussion  about  how   organizing  takes   place  under  his  aegis 
versus  a   social   planning  council,   where  you  are  organizing  for 
services  for  the  broad  community. 

I   don't   think  they   really  knew   what  I  was  talking  about. 
Nonetheless,    I  did  well  in  graduate  school.     By  the  way,    not  an 
insignificant   thing  was  that  the  reason  I  went  back  to  school — 
only  this  time  not  having  to  work — was   that   I  received  a  John  Hay 
Whitney  Opportunity  Fellowship  for  the  two  years  I  was  at  grad 
school. 

Morris:          Did  they   come  looking  for  you,    or  did  you  do  some  research? 

Gallegos:     Actually,    a  friend  of  mine,   a  Cuban  Negro,   who  himself  was  a 
recipient  of   that  fellowship,    was  active  in  organizing  the 
Oakland  CSO.      His  name  was  Evelio  Grille.      So  Evelio  kept  after 
me  about  that:     if  I  wanted  to  go  to  graduate  school,    I  should 
apply  for  a  fellowship.      I  had  never  applied  for  anything  like 
that  in  my   life,    so  he  talked  to  the  people  at  Whitney,   and  they 
sent  me  an  application.     At  midnight   the   day  it  was   due.    I 
submitted  it.      I  was  interviewed,    and  I  got  the  fellowship  for 
two  years.      It  was   through  Evelio,   and  then  I  had   gotten  Ed 
Roybal    to  send  a  recommendation  and  Alinsky  to  recommend  me, 
which  he    did. 

What  they  were  really  interested  in  was  bringing  students  in 
that  would  do  something  in  a   practical  way  with  their  education. 
I   think  I  made   the  case. 


Rosenberg  Foundation  Community-Development  Grant 


Gallegos: 

Morris: 
Gallegos: 


In  San  Bernardino,    I   met  Leslie  Ganyard  from  Rosenberg  and  Ruth 
Chance.      There   I  was   the  recipient,    indirectly,    of  foundation 
money   by   working  on  the  program   supported  by  Rosenberg 
Foundation. 

It  was  already   in  place  when  you  got  there? 

No,   Jack  Stumpf,   who  I  think  is  now  at  San  Diego  University, 
wrote   the  proposal    to  Rosenberg.      They   essentially   wanted  to  test 
out  the  community  development  idea  of  whether  services  found  in 
urban  cities  would  be   developed  in  rural   areas  like   the  Victor 
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Gallegos:     Valley   desert,    twenty-two  thousand  square  miles   of  land.      So  they 
asked  for   and  got   the  money   from  Rosenberg,    and  Jack  hired  me  to 
be  the   director  for  that   project.     But   I  had  nothing  to   do  with 
attracting  the  Rosenberg  money. 

Morris:          Did  he   come  to  U. C.   and  say,    "Have  you  got   some  good  graduates?" 
Gallegos:      I  think  he  did  some  recruiting  through  the  colleges. 

Morris:          So  he   came  to  you,   rather  than  you  having  to  go  out  and  beat  the 
bushes?      [Gallegos  nods]      How  nice. 

Gallegos :      It  was  nice.      I  remember  getting  $6000  a  year  salary  when  I 

graduated.      That  was  not  bad.      I  think  of   all   the  students  who 
graduated  that  year — that  was  a  lot   of  money.     That  was  1958,  and 
it  seemed  like  a  fortune  at  that  time.      I  think  one  conflict  that 
did  arise  was  a  concern,    not  so  much  about  the  discrimination 
that  was  there,    but  how  the  Hispanic  activist,    committed  to 
change,   would  be  perceived  professionally.      I  remembered  making 
contact  with  Hispanics  in  Barstow  about  a  number  of 
discrimination  problems,   and  Jack  Stumpf  approached  me  and  felt 
that  there  was  a  danger  of   my  being  over-identified  as  Hispanic. 

I   said,    "Jack,   when  you  go  to  Lions   or  Kiwanis,    nobody   is 
concerned  with  your   over- identify  ing.      Nobody   even  raises  it. 
Why   should  you  raise  it  with  me?"     If    there  is  a  need  for 
changes,    and  they    [the  advocates]   happen  to  be  Hispanic,    or  as  it 
proved  later,    blacks,    that,   it   seemed  to  me,    is  the  extension  of 
real   advocacy,    not  to  be   threatened  by   loss  of   professional 
identity  because  you  do  that.      I  resolved  that  by  doing  it 
anyway.      After  all.    I  was  the  one  who  was  living  in  that 
segregated  community. 

Morris:          You  were   talking  about  your   own  living  conditions,    too. 

Gallegos:     Yes,   we  couldn't   go   swimming  in  the  pool,    so  I  wasn't   going  to 
just   take   it.      I  did  something  about   it. 

Morris:          Did  you  have   children? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      They   were  very  young,    so  we  had  to  go   to  the  Mojave  River 
and  just  sit  in  there  and  swiggle.    and  a  little  two  inches   of 
water  would  come  by. 

Morris:          That's  hot   down  there. 

Gallegos:     Yes,    it  is,      but  we  enjoyed  it  very   much.      There  again, 

philanthropy  and  I   got  together.      I  met  with  Ruth  Chance  and 
Leslie  Gaynard,    and  just  couldn't  have  met  two  people  so 
incredibly  brilliant. 
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State  Fair  Employment   Practices  Commission;   Building  Hispanic 
Institutions 


Morris:         That  was  about  the  time  that  Ruth  Chance  must  have  been — 

Gallegos:      In  transition,   yes.      She  had  been  in  Pasadena  and  was  moving  up 
to  San  Francisco  to  Rosenberg.      It  was  out   of   that  initial 
relationship  that  we  became   good  friends.     Afterward,    I  left  that 
project   in  San  Bernardino  and  moved  to  San  Francisco  to  work  for 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices   Commission.      They  had  an  exempt 
position.      I  was  appointed  as  the  commission's  representative  to 
work  in  providing  educational  information  about  the  new  anti 
discrimination  legislation. 

I  was  still  president  of   the  CSO,    and  there  was  by  this  time  a 
lot  of  animosity  toward  the   FEPC  for  not   being  sensitive  to 
Hispanic  issues.      The  feeling  was  that  the  legislation  was 
primarily  aimed  at  blacks,   and  there  were  instances  where  we  had 
difficulty   getting  acceptance   of   His panics  and  acceptance   of 
Hispanic  needs  in  fighting  discrimination.      The   original 
commission  did  not  include  a  Hispanic,    and  we  fought  quite  long 
and  persistently  to   convince  Governor    [Edmund  G.,     Sr.]    Brown  to 
finally  appoint  a  Hispanic  commissioner,    Judge  Louis  Garcia. 
Louis  became  the  first  FEPC  commissioner. 

Morris:          You  couldn't   convince  Governor  Brown,    Sr.    to  appoint  Hispanics? 
He   thought  it   should  be  all   black  or  all  white? 

Gallegos:      There  was  one  black;   one  woman,    Carmen  Warshaw;   and  the  rest, 

John  Anson   Ford,    Dwight  Zook,    and  a   chap  from  Richmond   (I   can't 
remember  his  name),   and  then  I  was  their  staff   representative. 
The  fact  is  that  very  few   of   the   staff  were  Hispanic.      There  were 
no  Hispanic  staff   either  north  or   south.      Very   little  information 
was   transmitted  in  Spanish  to  pursue   cases. 

Hispanics  have  never  had  as  strong  a  civil   rights 
organizational   network  as   blacks,   like   the  Urban  League   or   the 
NAACP,   which  had  fifty  years  head  start.      There  were  some 
problems  with  respect  to  getting  government  to  be  more 
responsive,    and  we  realized  it  wasn't  just  FEPC.      We   then  had  to 
engage  in  another  arena   of  activity,   and  that  was  to  raise   the 
consciousness  of    the  American  public  to  the  needs  of   Hispanics, 
change   the   Census  Bureau  to   count  Hispanics,   to  make   state  and 
federal    resources  more  responsive. 

The   sixties  really  ushered  in  a  new   era   of   change  for   us. 
Whereas  the  fifties  might  be  characterized  as  the  emergence   of 
organization  and  the   development,    initiation,   and  training  of   the 
new   leadership  from    the  ground  up,    the  sixties  became  very 
concerned  about  institution  building,    plus   institutional    change; 
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Gallegos:      of   trying  to   get  institutions  to  be  more  responsive  and 

sensitive.      That  went  all   the  way  up  to  the  federal   government  by 
reaching  —  I  think  Lyndon  Johnson  probably   did  as   good  as  job, 
much  better   than  Kennedy,    as  anyone.      Lyndon  Johnson  certainly 
deserves  a  lot  of   credit  and  would  talk  about  his  role  as  a 
teacher,    teaching  those  young  Mexicans  in  Texas  and  so  on. 

Morris:          There  has  always  been  a  larger  and  more  visible  Hispanic 
population  of  Mexicans  in  Texas. 

Gallegos:      More  intense,   but  not  numerically.      They  might  be  percentage-wise 
larger,    but  California  Mexicans  have  always  been  more  numerous. 
We  make  up  such  a  small  percentage  of  a  larger  population,    maybe 
20  percent,    but  in  some  areas  like   San  Antonio,    you  have 
54  percent,    and  Austin,    Corpus  Christi,    there's  also  a  large 
percentage. 

Morris:          In  California  at  the  time,    FEPC  was  passed? 


Gallegos:     But  we  did  not  have  the  benefit  that  the  black  community  has  had 
with  their  years  of  experience  with  the  NAACP,    with  the  Urban 
League.      Remember  if  you  have  fifty  years'   headstart  on 
something  —  I'm  not  complaining  that  the  NAACP  or   the  blacks  were 
effective,    but   I'm  saying  that  if  one  looks  at  where  Hispanics 
started,    they  had  only  built  organizations   since   the  mid-fifties. 
To  expect  Hispanics  to  have   the  kind  of   organizational   strength 
as,    say,    blacks,  did,    would  be  ridiculous.      It  just  isn't 
possible."    No  matter  how   much  we  thought  we  were  accomplishing, 
to  expect  that  we  would  have  that   same  base  —  we  would  not  without 
the  benefit   of   foundation  support  for   the  CSO  that   the  Urban 
League  had.      The  Urban  League  had  successfully  integrated  its 
board  with  whites  and  had  engaged  white  support  for  black 
colleges.     We  had  no   system   of  Hispanic  colleges  and 
universities.      We  had  none   of    that. 

I  must  say  that  the  issue  of  color  discrimination  was  much 
more   severe  for  blacks   than  it  ever  was  for  Hispanics.      Hispanics 
were  an  unknown  quantity.     We  had  to  overcome  the  language 
barrier,    the  citizenship  barrier  to  build  up  becoming  a  potent 
political   force   so  as  to   get  attention.      That's   the   name    of    the 
game.      It  wasn't  because  blacks   didn't  want  it;    it  was  just 
simply  that  we  had  to  do  our  own  development. 

FEPC,    I   think,    exemplified  much  of   the  weakness  of 
institutions  to  respond  with  outreach   programs  to  Hispanics 
because   it   didn't  appear  that   the  demand  was  there.       I  think  that 
that  led  us  in  the  sixties  to  spend  an  awful  lot  of   time  in 
building  the  national   visibility   of   Hispanics.      I   think  that 
happened  in   several    significant  ways. 
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Gallegos:     Farm  workers  clearly  directed  much  attention  to  the  needs  of 

Mexican  Americans  and  farm  workers,   vis-a-vis  the  grape  strike. 
For  the  first  time.   Hispanics  had  somebody  that  anyone  who  read 
the  paper  could  identify  with  and  see  the  Spanish  surname,    Chavez 
and  so  on.      That  helped  a  lot. 

Secondly,    it  seemed  to  me  that  the  issue  of  political 
potential — the  Viva  Kennedy  movement  and  the  subsequent  election 
of  Johnson — resulted  in  the  recognition  of  Hispanics  at  the 
national  level.      In  1968,    there  was  a  White  House  conference  on 
opportunities  for  Mexican  Americans  that  was  held  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.      It  wasn't  held  in  Washington,    B.C.,    but  it  was  a  White 
House  conference. 

Morris:         That's   unusual,    isn't  it,    for  a  White  House  conference   to  be  held 
outside   of  Washington,    D.  C.  ? 

Gallegos:     There  was  by  that  time  a  staff  organization,    an  adjunct  staff  to 
the  White  House  on  Mexican-American  affairs,   headed  up  by  a 
Hispanic,   Vicente  Ximenez.  who  was  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  commissioner  from  New  Mexico.     He  headed  up  the 
Cabinet  Committee  for  Opportunities  for  the  Spanish-Speaking,    in 
additional  to  being  the  EEOC    [U.S.    Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission]   commissioner.     After  a  lot  of  lobbying,    that 
particular  conference  was  held  and  that   gave  visibility  to 
Hispanic  affairs.      However,    I  suspect  to  this  day   many  of   the 
problems  of  Hispanics  are  seen  as  regional.      Certainly  the 
Mexican  American  problems  are  seen  as  regional,    although  the 
emergence  of  strong  Puerto  Rican  leadership  and  Cuban  leadership 
now   makes  the  Hispanic  population,    indeed,    a  national  population. 

But  there  were  several  other  factors  that  brought  this 
visibility  to  a  head.      One  was  the  courageous  action  of   the 
Rosenberg  Foundation  to  dedicate  the  publication  of  a  book  in  the 
memory   of   one  of  their  trustees  who  had  passed  away,    Charles 
DeYoung  Elkus.*     The  foundation   decided  they  would  honor  his 
memory  by  commissioning  a  book  about  Mexican  Americans. 

Ruth  Chance  asked  me  about  the  idea.     I  thought  it  was  super 
because  all  of   the  existing  books  were  subject  to  criticism,    and 
a  lot  of  the  work  that  was   being  proposed  by   a  major  Ford- 
sponsored  study   at  UCLA  with  Dr.    Leo  Grebler  had  gotten  off  on 
the  wrong  track.      Dr.   Leo  Grebler,   an  immigrant  himself,   looked 
at  the  census  data.      I  suppose,    like   others  who  looked  at  that, 
the  Norwegian  who  wrote  a  book  about  blacks,    Gunnar  Myrdal, 
recognized  the  skewing  of   data   on  blacks.      I  think  Grebler,    to 


*  La  Raza;      Forgotten  Americans,    Julian  Samora,    ed.,    Notre  Dame, 
University   of  Notre  Dame   Press,    1966. 
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Gallegos :     his  credit,   realized  that  the   data,    what  there  was.    pointed  out  a 
need  to  research  Hispanics.      He  got  a  grant  to  undertake  a  study 
of  Mexican  Americans  in  the  United  States.     Only  after  a  lot   of 
pressure  did  he  finally  hire  a  Hispanic  on  his  staff.      It  took  a 
long  time  to  get  it   off    the   ground. 

In  the  meantime.    Ruth  Chance   tested  the  idea  and  found  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  book  that  went  beyond  Carey  McWilliams' 
book.    North  from  Mexico;   or  Ruth  Tuck's  book.    Not  with  the  Fist; 
or  Beatrice  Griffith's  book.    American  Me.*     We  all  recognized 
that  there  might  be  an  interest,    and  I  had  gotten  to  know  Julian 
Samora  and  Ernesto,  and  we  all  recommended  who  the  contributors 
to  this  book  might  be,    of  which  Julian  would  be  the  editor.      We 
proceeded  to  commission  papers,   and  then  at  the  conclusion  of   the 
writing  period,    the  Rosenberg  Foundation  convened  an  editors' 
conference  to   discuss  the  papers.      Paul  Ylvisaker  from  Ford 
Foundation  was  invited  to  attend.     Paul  was  then  their  vice 
president  for  national    affairs. 


Bay view- Hun t er ' s  Point  Youth  Opportunity   Center;   Ford 
Foundation  Research 


Gallegos:      I  had  met  Paul   earlier  when  I  was  working  at  Hunter's  Point  with 
the  Bayview-Hunter's  Point  Youth  Opportunity   Center  with  blacks. 
I  was  asked  the  question.    "What  is  a  Mexican  American  doing 
working  in  a  black  neighborhood?"     I  said,    "Well,    it    doesn't 
appear  that  you  fund  Mexican  American  projects,    and  so  I  have  no 
other  place  to  go  to  do  what   I  like  to   do."     They   thought   that 
was  interesting,    but  nothing  happened. 

At  the  symposium,    Ylvisaker  sat  there  for  two  days,    and  at 
the  end  concluded,    and  said  so,    that  any  understanding  that 
exists  about  Mexicans  not  being  able  to   get  together  and  agree, 
or  at  least  disagree  and  not  turn  against  each  other,   was  a  myth 
that  he  had  witnessed.      Incredible  intellectual  currency  and 
involvement  and  disagreement,   but  constructive  disagreement,    led 
him  to  believe  that  maybe  Ford  should  look  into  ways  of   getting 
involved  with  Mexican  Americans. 


*  North  from  Mexico,    Philadelphia  and  New   York,    J.B.    Lippincott 
Co.,    1949;   Not  With  the  Fist.    Mexican  Americans  in  a  Southwest 
City.    New  York.    Harcourt  Brace  and  Co..    1946;   American  Me, 
Boston,    Houghton  Mif flin  Co. ,    1948 
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Callages:      The  book  was  quite  successful  and  became  a  best   seller  in  that 
market  niche.      So  Paul  Ylvisaker  asked  Julian  Samora.    Ernesto 
Galarza,   and  I,    on  a  part-time  consultancy,    to  do  a  study   of 
Mexican  Americans  in  the  Southwest,*  a  study  which  would  take  a 
look  at  what  the  Ford  Foundation  might   do  to  help  Mexicans  as  it 
had  proposed  for  blacks.      I  remember  Paul   telling  us,    "I  don't 
want  to  jump  into  a  pool  and  not  find  any  water  there.      We  made  a 
lot  of   mistakes  with  blacks,   and  I  don't  want  to  see  us  repeat 
the   same   problems." 

I  asked  him,   "Paul,   do  you  want  us  to  go  out  and  see  if  we 
need  an  Urban  League  and  come  back  and  tell  you  that  we  need 
one?"     He   said,    "No.      I  want  you  to  go  out   and  dream  your   dreams. 
Then  you  come  back  and  tell  me  what  you  see  out  there."     So 
Julian  Samora  was  then  with  the  Ford  Foundation  in  Mexico  City, 
and  Ernesto  and  I  were  engaged  as  full-time  consultants, 
originally  for  six  months.     Our  writing  and  travel   period  lasted 
much  longer.      I  stayed  on  with  Ford  for  about  three  years.     We 
were  free  to  go  wherever  we  wanted,    and  to  visit  the  Southwest 
and  the  leadership,  and  to  find  out  where  the  Ford  Foundation 
should  go. 

One  of   the  ideas  we  were  looking  into  was  the  opportunity 
theory,    the  bridge  theory,    that  if  you  give  people  jobs,    they 
will  become  less   delinquent. 

Morris:          I  think  what  you  were  telling  me  today  is  just  the  sort  of   thing 
that  we  would  like   to  hear. 


*  Mexican  Americans   in  the   Southwest,    Ernesto  Galarza,    Herman 
Gallegos,   and  Julian  Samora,    Santa  Barbara,    McNally  and  Lof  tin, 
1969. 
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IV      FORMATIVE  EXPERIENCES 


Intellectual   Affirmation 


[Session  2:      January   28,    1988]      ## 


Morris:          Could  we  go  back  today  to  where  we  left  off  with  some   of  your 

earlier  activites?     Going  over  my  notes,    I  could  not  hear  which 
came  first,  your  work  here  at  Berkeley  in  the  masters  program  or 
the  work  you  did  with  the  State  Fair  Employment  Practice  Program. 

Gallegos:      Following  my  masters,    I  went  to  San  Bernardino,   and  from  San 
Bernardino  to  FEPC. 

Morris:          Then  the  Hunter's  Point   came  after  FEPC? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    the  San  Francisco   Committee  on  Youth  was  about  1964-1965, 
because  in  1965   the   Ford  Foundation  engaged  me  to   do  the 
consulting  work  with  them. 

Morris:          So  the  Hunter's  Point  was  before  that? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    just  immediately  before  that.      That  was  when  I  met  Paul 

Ylvisaker,   and  when  the  Rosenberg    [Foundation]  had  commissioned 
this   book.    La  Raza;   Forgotten  Americans,    and  things   began  to  open 
up  for  His panics. 

Morris:          How   did  you  happen  to  pick  Berkeley?      Did  you  have  friends  you 

knew  who  were  here,    or  somebody  who  was  recruiting  for  the  school 
in  social  work? 

Gallegos:      I  had  always  thought  that  Berkeley   would  be  a  place  I  would  like 
to  go  to,  but  it  just  didn't  seem  to  be  the  place  as  an 
undergraduate.      When  I  was  working  and  organizing,    I  met  Evelio 
Grille,   who  is  a  graduate   of   the  School   of   Social  Work  in 
Berkeley.      He  was  also  a  John  Hay  Whitney   Fellow   from   the  Whitney 
Foundation,    and  he  told  me  about  the  fellowship  and  urged  me  to 
apply.      I   procrastinated.      In  fact,    he  sent  away   for  the 
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Gallegos  :      application  for  me.    and  he  called  me   the   day  it  was   due  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  sent  it  in.      I  said,   "No,"  and  he  really  scolded  me 
for  it.      I  said,   "All  right."     So  I  got  it  in,  and  I  had  it 
postmarked  just  before  midnight. 

Morris:         He  is  not  that  much  older  than  you,   is  he? 

Gallegos:      I'd  say   Evelio  is  probably  ten  or  twelve  years  older  than  I  am, 
yes.      Evelio,    I  think,   was  a  very   good  mentor.     He  was  very 
helpful   in  suggesting  that  I  accept  the  fellowship. 

Morris:         Was  he  here  at  Cal? 

Gallegos:     He  had  graduated  about  five  or  six  years  before  from  Berkeley, 
yes.      I  left  Santa  Clara  County  and  came  here  to  UC  Berkeley. 

Morris:          Was   the  fellowship  enough  so  that  you  could  study   full   time? 

Gallegos:     Yes,   it  was  wonderful.      It  was  interesting  because  at  that  time 
there  was  no  tax  on  the  fellowship,    and  I  think  it  was  something 
like   $2500   per  year  or  $3000   per  year.      I  lived  in  student 
housing,    and  that  was  something  like  $45  per  month  for  three 
bedrooms.      Then,   as  I  was  telling  someone  the  other  day,    I  think 
that  what  it  did  for  me  was  less  the  fact  that  the  degree  was 
kind  of  a  union  card  for  work  in  later  years  than  it  was  an 
opportunity   to  affirm   my  own  capacity  and  ability  to  do 
intellectual  work. 

When  I  was  an  undergraduate  I  was.  working  constantly,    and  I 
was  always  frustrated  because  there  seemed  to  such  an  emphasis  on 
grades  and  equating  grades  with  ability   and  how    talented  you  are. 
I  just  wasn't  able  to  do  better  than  a  "B",  and  I  kind  of  got 
fixated  on  the  grade   problem  as  well.      When  I  got  to  Berkeley  I 
thought   I  had  died  and   gone  to  heaven.      It  was  wonderful   to  be 
able  to  study   and  just   devote  myself  to  intellectual  pursuits  and 
to  know   that  I  could  do  it  and  do  it  well  and  could  like  it.     It 
did  more  for  me,    I   think,    than  anything.      I   try   to  pass  it  on  to 
other  people  that  I  know    that   the  opportunity  to  study  is   a  way 
of    really   testing  one's  mettle,    and  I   tell   them   to  try   to  enjoy 
it  and  have  some  fun.      If  you  can  have   some  fun  while  you  are 
studying,    you  get  more  out   of    it.      And  so  I   did.      I  really   will 
never   forget    that. 


Students  and  Faculty   at  Berkeley 


Morris:          That's   nice.      A  lot   of   people   don't   have   that   experience   at   the 
university.      Did  you  find   that   there  were  a  number   of   other 
students  of  Mexican  American  background? 
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Gallegos:      There  were  very  few;    there  were  very  few   then  and  very  few  now.      I 

believe  I  was  the  only  one,    and  subsequently  there  may  have  been  one 
or  two.     The  School   of  Social  Work  has  never  had  a  Hispanic  tenured 
faculty.      They    may   have  had  one  lecturer  and  one  field  person. 
They  have  always  been  rather   thin  in  terms  of  any  tenured  faculty. 

I  think  the  schools  of   social  work  really  need  to  do  more, 
given  the  human-service  oportunities  out  there  and  the  need  in 
the  bilingual   populations.     The  doctoral  program  was  never  really 
presented  as  an  option,    I  think  more  because  I  didn't  really  feel 
I  needed  the  doctorate.      I  wasn't  in  research,    per  se.    or 
teaching,    per  se.      I  think  now   the   doctorate  would  be  valuable 
only  insofar  as  it  would  be  a  union  card  to  do  some  teaching.      I 
think  there  is  a  point  now  where  some  of  us — Evelio  Grille  and  I 
can  name  probably  half  a  dozen  others — have  something  to 
contribute  to  academia. 

For  example,    teaching  courses  in  philanthrophy  or  about 
corporate  social  responsibility  and  things  that  we  have  learned 
need  to  be   picked  up.      I  think  there  is  a  need  to  bridge  practice 
with  theory,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  some   of   the  theorists  are  as 
rich  in  the  practice  as  some  of  us.     Neither  am  I  that  rich  in 
the  theory,   but  I  think  that   somewhere  one  needs  to  bridge  both 
and  make   them  more  useful   for  students. 

Morris:          Are  you  saying  that  there  were  no  Hispanic  or  Asian  or  black 
faculty   in  the  department  when  you  were  there? 

Gallegos:      No.      In  the  entire  life   of   my  schooling,    I   did  not  have  a 

minority  person  who  was  a  faculty  person  or  a  teacher.      There 
weren't  any  at   college  or  the  university;    there  was  no  one.      I 
think  I  have  been  luckier  than  most  because   I  have  had  just 
superb  teachers  and  mentors,   and  that  made  up  for  that. 


Teaching  at  San  Jose   State 


Gallegos:      I  think  there  is  something  to  be   said  about  a  faculty  that  is 
integrated.      I  recall  one  year  teaching  at  San  Jose  State 
University — I  was  a  lecturer  there — the  Hispanic  students  that 
were  there  in  the  School   of  Social  Work  were  very  anxious.      I 
don't  want  to  use   the  word  nervous,    but  there  was  some  stress 
about  having  a  Hispanic  instructor.      They  had  never  had   one 
before.      They   really   didn't  know   what  my   expectations  would  be   of 
them,   whether  I  would  be  expecting  more.      I  think  in  some  ways 
they  wanted  to  be   successful,    to  be  good  students.      They   also 
didn't  know  how  to  make  demands  on  my   time  in  terms   of  asking  for 
personal   counseling  and  support,    mentoring,    which   they   really 
needed  and  wanted  so   badly. 
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Gallegos:      In  talking  to   colleagues  about  this  who  have  been  in  the  faculty 
systems  at  various  universities,    they  tell  me  that  they  first 
found  it  very   difficult  to  get  tenured  because  the  minority 
students  tend  to  go  to  them  constantly  for  services  and  things 
that  were  really  outside  the  scope  of   their  activities.      In 
addition,    whenever  there  was  a  "minority"  problem,    they  would 
then  be  asked  to   go   deal  with  it.      So  the   pressures  on  the 
faculty  were  strong,    and  they  would  be  accused  of  being  over- 
identified    [as  minorities]   and  not  professionally  balanced  in 
their  points  of  view.      Sometimes  the  expectation  is  that  they 
would  be  required  or  expected  to  know   everything  about  the 
minority  problem,    just  because  they  happened  to  have  a  brown 
face.      It    doesn't  work  that  way. 

An  interesting  thing  about   that  teaching  situation  was  that 
I  found  that  many  of   the  students,    particularly  the  Hispanic  males, 
were  very   good  at  articulating  responses  to  questions  but  very  poor 
in  writing.     They  wanted  the  class  to  be  structured  so  that  there 
would  not  be  written  tests,    and  we  would  evaluate  what  they  did 
in  field  work.      It  became  apparent  to  me  that  one  of   the  problems 
was  writing  skills,    and  so  we  tried  to  fix  that  by  having  special 
classses  and  tutoring  services — for  graduate  students,    mind  you. 

Beyond  that,    the  fact  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  a  permanent 
faculty  member  there  resulted  in  what  I  regard  as   a  more   of  a 
friendship  relationship. 

Morris:          You  continued  to  be  friends  with  the  students? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      I  think  the  other   thing  is  that  their  view   of   me  was  more 
of  an  activist  rather   than  an  academician;  and  therefore   the 
kinds   of   things   I   did  were  more  attractive  to  them  because   they 
could  see  that  when  they   got  out  and  became   practitioners,    it 
would  be  valuable  to  have  somebody  like  me  who  was  active  in  the 
things   I'm   doing,    just  in  terms   of    a  resource. 

Morris:         You  would  be  a  good  connection  for  their  entree  into  things  that 
they  wanted  to  be  active  in? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      They   were  good  students,    and  I  enjoyed  that  very   much.      I'm 
always  pleased  when  I  see  one  or  they  write  to  me.      We   stay   in 
contact.      I  think  that  it  also  reinforces  the  importance   of 
having  Hispanics — Justice  Reynoso,   for  example — go  into  a 
classroom  with  young  law   students,    or  somebody  who  has  done 
something  in  media   go  to  schools   of  journalism. 

They    are  not  represented  in  the  faculties.      A  recent  UC 
system  report    [The  University  of  California  in  the  Twenty-first 
Century;    Successful  Approaches   to  Faculty  Diversity]    called 
attention  to  the  dilemmas,    the  problems  of   not  having  Hispanics 
on  faculty.      Well,    it  is  a  report  in  itself. 
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Social  Activism  in  the  1960s 


Morris:         Were  you  happy  and  confortable  with  the   students? 

Gallegos:     Oh.    yes.      I  have  always  felt  that  students  offered  a  diversity   of 
their  own,   and  a  rich  one,    too.     But   given  the  fact  that  this  was 
in  the  early  seventies,    there  were  the  beginnings  of   the 
underpinnings  of  the  Chicano  civil-rights  movement.      There  was  a 
lot   of   fomentation,    the  Sather  Gate  and  the  Berkeley  experience. 
Social  protest  was  taking  many  different  forms  around  that   time, 
and  we  began  to  see  that  leadership  was  expected  to  be  quite 
vocal  and  quite  active.      I  can't  imagine  anyone  my  age  who 
professes  to  have  been  active  in  Hispanic  affairs  who  has  never 
been  on  a  picket  line,    or  demonstrated,    or  been  investigated  by 
the  FBI. 

Today,    I  think  there  are  other  ways  of   social   activism.      For 
example,   one   can  be  a  competent  professor  and  push  for  equity, 
but   I   don't  think  that  person  necessarily  has  to  grow   a  beard  or 
have  long  hair  or  walk  picket  lines  these   days.      I  think  social 
protest  and  activism   are  taking  different  forms.     During  those 
days  when  I  was  quite  active,    one  was  viewed  as  suspect  if   they 
weren't   out   in  the  front  line. 

Morris:          This  was  before  the  Free  Speech  Movement? 

Gallegos:     All  I  know   is  that  the  forms  of  activism  I  was  engaged  in, 

starting  with  Alinsky  and  his  school,    community  organization, 
involved  movements  of  people — literally  getting  them  on  buses  arid 
going  to  Sacramento,    things  like   that.      In  the   sixties,    for 
example,    right  at  1960-1963,   the  march  from  Delano  to  Sacramento. 
When  they  got  to  Sacramento,    I  made  the  pitch  for  money. 

Morris:          To  the  legislature? 

Gallegos:     No,    to  the  people  assembled  on  that  Easter  Sunday.      Because  of   my 
long-standing  relationship  with  Cesar  Chavez,    I  had  been  asked  to 
make   the  pitch  for  money   from   the  capitol   steps.     Then,    of 
course,    the   civil-rights  activities,    the  anti-war  demonstrations, 
and  the  activities  that  led  to  trying  to  get  the  government  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  Hispanics    (that  involved  any  number   of 
activities)    were  not,    in  retrospect,    very   good  for   one's   career. 

I  remember  Paul  Ylvisaker,   who  was  then  with  Ford  Foundation, 
told  me  that  apparently  there  was  a  possibility  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  was   going  to  appoint  a  Hispanic  to  a  very   important 
position  in  the  EEOC  as  a  commissioner,    and  they  were  looking  at 
names.      I  think  I  was  on  that  list.      It  was  suggested  to  me  that 
if   I  toned  down  my   rhetoric  on  Vietnam,    I  might  be  a  more 
attractive  candidate. 
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Gallegos:      First   of   all.    I   think  there  is  a   dilemma.      If   one  were  to   stop 

doing  those   things   to  bring  about   change   simply  because  it  might 
harm  their   career,    then   I  would  find  that  hard  to   do.      On  the 
other   hand,    a  person  who  doesn't  get  the  recognition  or  the 
position  really  has  no  right  to   complain,    in  a   sense.      Like   civil 
disobedience,   you  know    there  is  a   possibility   of   getting 
arrested;  and  if  you  get  arrested,    don't   complain.      It   seems  to 
me  that  that  comes  with  the  territory. 

The  interesting  thing  now   is   that  as   I  engage  in  other  kinds 
of   activities,    there  is  still  that  hangover  of  activism,    and 
people  sometimes  find  it  very  hard  to  see  me  in  professional 
terms. 

Morris:          They're  still   expecting  you  to  come  in  with  a  picket   sign? 

Gallegos:      If   not  a  picket   sign,    they   probably  know    that   I'm   going  to  be 
very   frank  and  very  honest  about  what  I  see  as  a  flaw   in 
something.     Rather  than  be  still  about   something,    my  inclination 
is  to  be  very   direct,    not  in  a   contentious  way,    but   frankly  to  be 
very  honest.      I   think,    for  example,   whether  it  is  at  a   board 
meeting  or  a  meeting  of   any  kind,    I'm  less  likely  to  think  about 
"What's  this   going  to   do  to  my  career;    they  might  think  I'm  an 
activist   if   I  keep  asking  these  questions." 


Equity   Issues  at  Rockefeller  and  Other  Foundations.   Business 
Corporations 


Gallegos:      For   example,    at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,    I  have  raised  this 
question  of   policy  position:      that  we   should  have  an  external 
affirmative  action  policy   for  the  foundation.      Ford  has  one; 
Rosenberg  has  one;    San  Francisco  Foundation  and  Cleveland 
Foundation  have  one.      Basically  what  that  policy   requires  is   that 
before  a  grant  is  made  to  an  applicant,    the   staff  would  be 
required  to  look  at  the  affirmative  action  profile  of  that 
organization  in  terms  of  their  staff,   in  terms  of   their  board, 
their  service  commitments.      Then  it  would  review  what  plans  they 
have  to  improve,   to  sustain  that   pattern  if  it  is   positive,    in  a 
way   that  would  insure  diversity   and  equity.      We  want  to  avoid  a 
situation  where,    say,    an  agency  in  East  L.A.   wanting  to   serve 
Mexican- American  girls  would  never  have  any  Hispanics  on  the 
board   or   on   the   staff.      It's  just   pure,    simple    brokering. 

So  I  have  raised  that;    I   raised  it  last  June.      It  was 
supposed  to  be  on  the  December  agenda,    and  it  wasn't.      Dick  Lyman 
apologized  to  me   for   that,    and  so  it's  on  the  March  agenda. 
Well,    my  commitment  is  to  raise  it,    regardless  of  whether  I'm 
perceived  as  a   single-issue   trustee  or  not.      My   problem   is  that   I 


Gallegos:     know  damn  well  I'm  not  a  single-issue  trustee.      I  feel   that   I  am 
as  committed  to  the  issues  of  women  and  blacks  and  all  the  other 
issues  as  anyone,    but  if  no  one  is   going  to  raise  that  issue,    I'm 
not   going  be   so  concerned  about  what  people  are  going  to  think 
about  me — "I'd  better  not  raise  it" — and  be  very    timid. 

I  think  that  there  is  a   special   responsibility  that  is 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  someone  like  myself  who  serves  on 
these  kinds   of  boards  and  organizations.      It's  true   that  having  a 
brown  face  on  there   doesn't  insure  that  kind  of    sensitivity   all 
the  time;    I  have  colleagues  who  are  much  less  inclined  to  raise 
those   [issues],    but  then  I  don't  expect  that  every  person  who  is 
Anglo-white  is  a   discriminatory   racist.      I  have   to  expect   that 
because  a  person  is   brown   does  not  insure   that  he   or   she  has 
high,    moral,    ethical  views. 

At   the  same  time,    I   don't   condemn  or   think  that  everybody 
else  has  to   share  my  views  exactly.      It  is  interesting  that   I 
have  probably  enjoyed  much  access  to  places  where  few  Hispanics 
have  been.      For  example,    I  have  been  among  the  first  Hispanics  on 
the  board  of   directors  of  a  private  foundation,    the  Rosenberg 
Foundation;   I  was   among  the  first.      Then  with  the  Hogg  Foundation 
in  Texas  and  then  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,    one  of   the  largest. 
There  are  equity  issues  to  be  resolved  there,    institutionwise. 

[I  am]    one  of   the  few   Hispanic  persons  to  be  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  eighteenth  most   profitable   corporation  in 
America,    Pac  Tel.      I  think  that  I  enjoy — at  least  I  would  like   to 
think  I  enjoy — a  very  comfortable  and  secure  and  collegia! 
relationship  with  my  colleagues  on  the  board.      I  sit  on  the 
executive  committee  and  chair  a  large  pension  fund  committee, 
overseeing  nine  billion  dollars,    and  I'm  on  the  finance   committee 
where  we  look  at   all  kinds   of   opportunities. 

On  the  other  hand,    I   continue   to  raise  issues  about  how   we 
are  doing  on  affirmative  action  for  minorities  and  women.      I'm 
not   squeamish   about  asking. 
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V      POLITICAL  EXPERIENCE 


FEPC  Staff 


Morris:          What  was  it  like  asking  those  questions  back  when  you  were 
working  with  the  FEPC?      You  must  have  been  one   of   the  first 
employees  when  that  was  set  up. 

Gallegos:     Yes.     We  were  unable  to   convince  Pat  Brown,    Sr.   to  appoint   a 

Hispanic  to  the  commission.      The  next  best  thing  we  got  was  the 
commission's  appointee,  and  I  was  their  appointee  as  the  special 
representative  to  the  commission.      It  was  really  a  political  job. 
The   commission  was  entitled  to  one  exempt  appointee,    their 
special   representative,    and  I  was  the  commission's 
representative. 

Morris:          My  recollection,   and  talking  with  other  people  about  this,    is 

that  there  had  been  a  number  of   Mexican  Americans  working  with  a 
number  of   blacks  who  convinced  Pat  Brown  to  introduce 
legislation. 

Gallegos:     We  worked  as  hard  as  any   ethnic   group  to  bring  about  FEPC,    but 
when  the  five  commissioners  were  appointed,    none  was  Hispanic. 

** 

Morris:          I  have  Louis  Garcia? 

Gallegos  :     Well.    Louis  Garcia  subsequently  was  appointed. 

Morris:          This  is  the  roster  for  1964,    so  that  would  be   the  second  round. 

Gallegos:      That  would  have  been  in  Pat  Brown's   second  term.      In  1958,    there 
was  absolutely  zero.      The  best   that  we  could  get  out   of   it  was 
that  in  1960   I  was  asked  to  be   the    commission's  representative. 

Morris:          What   did  that  entail? 
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Gallegos:      That  was  a  political  job.  really.     There  was  a  liaison  person  who 
was  responsible  for  educating  the  community  about  the  law,    about 
people's  rights  under  the  law,    because  it  was  a  fairly  new  law. 
A  lot  of  that  was  aimed  at  community  education — trying  to 
stimulate  interest  in  how  the  law  works  and  how  people  who  felt 
they   may   have  a  peoplem  could  access  that  law  by  going  to  FEPC. 
There  was  an  office  in  San  Francisco,    another  one  in  L.A.,    and 
subsequently  offices  in  San  Diego  and  Fresno.      There  were  no 
Hispanics  initially  on  the  staff  until   there  was  a  special 
classification  for  those  who  would  be  Spanish-speaking  FEPC 
consultants.      They  actually  had  to  set  up  a  special   class  to 
allow   Spanish  proficiency  to  be  a  requirement  of   that  position. 
That  was   the  only  way   they   got  in. 


Perceptions  of  Blacks  and  Hispanics 


Gallegos:     The  other  problem  was  that  we  were  not  getting  the  number  of 
complaints  from  Hispanics  as  compared  to  blacks.      Part  of   the 
problem,    I  think,   was  that  the  Hispanic  structure  for  handling 
those  complaints  was  historically  not  as  long  as  it  was  for  the 
black  community  where  you  had  the  strong  Urban  League,    a  fifty- 
year  head  start  with  Urban  League  and  NAACP,    which  were  very 
strong  and  active.      They   had  a  tradition  of  litigation  and 
complaint-filing  and  that  sort   of    thing. 

MALDEF    [Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund] 
was  still  not  born  yet,    and  neither  was   the  National   Council  de 
La  Raza.      There  were  very    few  Hispanic  organizations  with  staff 
and  resources  to  go  out  and  activate   cases,   to  call   the  law   to 
groups'   attentions.      There  were  some  real   problems   in  terms  of 
getting  people  to  understand   that  just   because   complaints  weren't 
being  filed,     it   didn't  mean  that  Hispanics  weren't  being 
discriminated  against. 

Morris:          Was  Pat  Brown  interested  or,    once  the  law  was  passed,    did  he  kind 
of  wash  his  hands  of  it  all? 

Gallegos:     No,    I  think  he  was  a  good  governor  in  that  regard.      He  was  also 
being  pushed  very  heavily  by   the  Hispanic   community   because   of 
the  farm  worker   situation  starting  in  1963,   wanting  him  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  bringing  about   social  justice  for 
farm  workers.     He  was  a  good  governor  in  spite  of   the  fact  that  he 
didn't  see  the  light  on  a  lot  of  this. 

Strangely  enough.    Assemblyman  Byron  Rum  ford   (he  was  the 
author   of   the   FEP  bill)  and  Gus  Hawkins  were  marvelous.      Despite 
the  fact  that  there  were  perceptions  that  somehow   Hispanics  were 
not  as  strong  as  the  black  community   in  terms   of   political  and 
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Gallegos:      organized  advocacy,   we  enjoyed  very  close  relationships  with  the 
black  community,    particularly  with  people  like  Gus  Hawkins  and 
Byron  and  others. 

Morris:          When  you  say   "We" — ? 

Gallegos:     I'm  taking  about  Hispanic  leadership,    Hispanic  organizations. 

Even  to  this  day,    I  just  always  admire  the  black  leadership  that 
has  done  so  much  for  calling  attention  to  the  plight  of 
minorities  and  inequities.      They  have   done  a  wonderful  job,   and 
they  taught  us  a  lot. 

Morris:          In  terms   of   the  need  to   go  out  and  organize? 

Gallegos:     How    to  do   it.      They   showed  real   courage.      And  for   everything  that 
blacks  have   done  in  the   struggle,    I'm  very,    very  appreciative  and 
sensitive  to  that.      And  so  many   friends — I  have  never  felt   that 
it  was   blacks  against   browns.      I  think  there  have  been  issues 
raised  about   concerns  by  blacks  that,    well,    now  Hispanics  were 
going  to  become  the   dominant  player  in  California,  what's   going 
to  happen  to  black/brown  relations?      I  happen  to  think  that 
browns  and  blacks   do  a  pretty   good  job  of   taking  care   of 
themselves  when  it   comes  to  those  issues. 

Morris:          That  would  inevitably   cause   some  friction  over  specific  issues? 

Gallegos:      I   think  there  were  some  issues  being  raised  around  the 

immigration  issues,    some  concerns  about  what  the  new  law  would 
do. 

Morris:         This  was  the  1987   law? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      There  were  concerns  prior   to  that  also,    that   somehow 

Hispanics  were  taking  jobs  away  from  blacks.     But  now,    as  we  look 
at  the  changing  demographics  in  California,    blacks  will  remain 
7   to  8   percent  into  the  next   century,   Hispanics  will   be 
38  percent,    and  then  Anglo-whites  38  percent,    and  the  rest  would 
be  Asian.      That's   the  inevitable  push,    the  kicker   of 
demographics.      It's   inevitable,    I   think,    that  Hispanics  will 
enjoy   greater   political  and  social   power  at  that   time. 
Hopefully,    we  will  be   as   generous  to  blacks  as  the  blacks  have 
been  to  us. 


Working  with  Assembly   Speaker  Jesse  Unruh 


Morris:          Where  did  you  come  into  contact  with  Jesse  Unruh? 
last  time  that  his   civil-rights   bill — 


You  mentioned 
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Gallegos:      Part  of  that  came  out  of   the  early  organizing  that  we  did  around 
the  passage   of   legislation  for  fair  housing.      I  remember  when  we 
approached  him  one  time  about  a  fair  housing  law,    he   said  that  it 
wouldn't   pass;    the  people  weren't  ready   for  it.      Sure  enough,    we 
lost  it  when  we  tried  to  get  it   passed  on  a  state  initiative. 

Subsequently  we  got  it  through  the  legislature,    but  Mr. 
Unruh  was  very  astute.     When  we  would  meet  with  him  to  try  to  get 
his   support  for  legislation  (he  was  "Big  Daddy"  then,    and 
literally  very  big)  he  showed  uncanny  ability  to  empathize  with 
the  problems,    but  he  was  a  very  practical  man  in  terms  of  what  he 
thought  would  or  wouldn't  fly.      Again,    in  subsequent  years,    we 
took  full  advantage   of   his  legislation  to  do  things   that  brought 
about   greater  equity  in  society.      It  was  a   nice  relationship. 

Morris:          Did  his  district,    Inglewood,    have  a  sizable  Hispanic  population? 

Gallegos:      It  would  probably  today  because  of  the  move  in   demographics,    but 
it  wasn't  a  significant   district  as  far  as  Hispanics  were 
concerned. 

Morris:          So  it  wasn't  a  matter  of   his  own  immediate  political  base? 

Gallegos:     No,    I  think  that  he  was  as  secure  a  political   person  as  he  could 
be.      You  think  the  speakers  are  going  to  stay   in  office  forever; 
then  somehow   things  happen,   and  the  next  thing  you  know,    they  are 
out.      That  comes  with  the  territory,    also.      It  was  quite  an 
experience  meeting  Mr.  Unruh,  and  we   didn't   always  agree  with 
him,    but  he  was  tough. 


Voter  Registration.    1960 


Morris:          Did  you  talk  with  him  at  all  about   getting  some  Mexican  Americans 
elected  to  the  assembly? 

Gallegos:     Well,    he  was  a  pragmatist.      We  ran  up  against  him  during  the  1960 
Kennedy   campaign.      Mr.   Unruh  had  become  very   close  to  the 
Kennedys,    and  it  was  at  that  point  that  Mexican  Americans  really 
appeared  on  the  American  political  scene  with  the  Viva  Kennedy 
campaign.      And  we  in  the  Community   Service  Organization 
negotiated  with  Ted  Kennedy  and  with  labor  to  support  our   non- 
partisan  voter   registration  campaigns. 

Morris:          Did  the  Kennedys  put  some  money   into   that? 

Gallegos:      It  was  a  Kennedy   organization  which  did.    yes.      We  made  a  deal 

that  we  would  take  the  money  only  on  the  condition  that  we  would 
register  in  those   areas   that  we  felt  were  important  for  us  on  a 


Callages:      nonpartisan  basis,   and  secondly,    that  we  would  hire  our   people  to 
do  it.     We  had  a  big  fight  over  that,  but  we  won. 

Morris:         Wasn't  there  a  fight  also  at  that   convention  about  a   civil   rights 
plank? 

Gallegos:      I  would  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  that.      I  was  really 

quite  nonpartisan  at  that  time — was  not   given  to  being  involved 
in  the  California  Democratic  Council.     I  was  still  concerned 
about  the  importance  of  registering  people  and  letting  them  make 
their  own  decision  about  whom   to  vote  for. 

Morris:          A  civil-rights   plank  would  be  equally   of   interest,    you'd   think, 
in  both  major  parties. 

Gallegos:      I   think  it  was  more  important  to  the  Democratic  party  at  that 
time  than  the  Republican  party. 
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VI     MORE  ON  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO   YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  CENTER: 
PERSISTENT  SOCIAL   ISSUES 


Interagency   Job  Training  Program,    1964 


Morris: 


Gal legos: 


How   long  did  you  continue  with  this  liaison  to  the  FEPC? 
that  your  full    time  job? 


Was 


Morris : 


G  alleges: 


Yes,    it  was  my   full  time  job  until  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,   who  was 
then  the  chair  of  the  San  Francisco   Committee  on  Youth  (which  was 
a  coordinating  committee  of   public  and  private  agencies,    United 
Way,    police,    schools,   health  department,   and  so  on),    got   the 
group  together   to  establish  a  program   in  Hunter's  Point  to  try   to 
reduce  juvenile   delinquency  by  creating  a  job  training  and  job 
placement   program   for  black  kids  at  Hunter's  Point.      The 
Department  of  Justice,    Ford  Foundation,   and  the   Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act   put  money   into  this  project  with  the 
theory   that  if  you  create  jobs,    that  will   then  bridge  youngsters 
into  the  world  of  work  and  reduce   delinquency. 

That  was  about  when? 

In  1964.      The  interesting  thing  about  that  is  that  there  were  a 
number  of  similar  projects  that  were  being  tried  at  the   same 
time,    Mobilization  for  Youth  in  New  York,    the  JOBS  Project  in 
Chicago,    ABCD  in  Boston,    the  "HARU"   (Harlem   Youth)    Project   in 
Harlem.      There  was  a  project,    the  EYOA  in  L.A.,    and  then  there 
was  a  program  that  Mike  Sviridoff  ran  in  New  Haven  with  basically 
the  same  idea. 

The  one  in  New  York  had  much  more  money,    and  what  they 
really  did  was  begin  to  pioneer  the  early  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps   programs.      Many   of    the  early  poverty  programs  came  out   of 
these  job-centered  programs,   and  I  was  recruited  to  work  at 
Hunter's  Point  under  Lew   Watts,    who  was  a  recent  graduate  from 
Brandeis.     Lew  was  black.      Shortly  after  he  came  out  here  on  the 
job,    he  passed  away   rather  suddenly.      So  I  took  over  as  director, 
and  I  hired  a  young  man  by   the  name   of  Ron  Dell  urns  as   my 
associate   director.      We  had  a  wonderful    time  up  there. 
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Morris:          Was   this  while  Ron  was  in  the  masters   program  here? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    he  had  just   gotten  out   of   the  masters  program  here  and  went 
to  work  for  Ardis  Nichols  in  Hunter's   Point,    with  a  neighborhood 
center   there.     Our  mission  was  to  try   to  get  these  youngsters 
placed  in  jobs.     While  we  had  1800  youngsters   that  registered  the 
first  year,    the  placement  factor  and  the  training  were  difficult 
because  the  only  kind  of  jobs  that  one  could  train  young  people 
for  were  office-type  jobs  which  required  that  the  youngsters  be 
able  to  read  and  write  at  least  at  eighth-grade  level;  but  their 
performance   there  was  very   weak.      We  had  to  set  up  basic- 
education  classes  because  all   of  these  youngsters  were   dropouts 
from   school,    for  the  most   part. 

Morris:          Were   these  teenage  boys  and  girls? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    boys  and  girls.      The  program  was  open  to  any  youngsters 

sixteen  to  twenty-three,    but  mostly   seventeen  to  eighteen-year 
olds,    many  from  one-parent  families.     Another  problem  that  we  ran 
into  was  that,   aside  from  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  jobs  the 
youngsters  wanted  were  not  available — the  light  plumbing,    the 
carpenter  jobs,  and  so  on — many  of  the  youngsters  had  arrest 
records.      Before  you  placed  a  young  person  into  a  training 
program,   you  had  to   be  sure   that  if  he   or   she   got  out   of   the 
training  program,    they   wouldn't  be  limited  by   an  arrest  record. 

What  we  did  was  to  engage  a  police  officer  on  the  staff. 
The  Youth  Opportunity   Center  was  also  unique   in  that  it  set  up 
seven  agencies  under  one  roof  to   deal  with   the  youngsters.     We 
had  from   the  welfare  department  young  Peter  Ribicoff,    Senator 
[Abraham]    Ribicoff's   son  from   Connecticut.      We  really  enjoyed 
young  Peter,    and  the  Senator  came  out.      We  also  had  the 
Department  of  Employment,   and  what  we  found  out  was  that  many   of 
the  agencies  were  very  bureaucratic. 

For  example,   we  found  that  recruiting  and  counseling  were 
not   permitted  after  hours  because   they   only  worked  certain  hours. 
We  felt  that  the  people  assigned   should  be  working  in  the 
evenings   and  on  weekends,    if  necessary.      They   said,    "Well,    we 
can't  do  that."    We  had  to  change  a  lot  of  the  rules  on  that. 
Quite  apart  from   the  fact  that  we  were  dealing  with  hard-to-place 
youngsters  was  the  fact  that  the  city  was  trying  to  merge  an 
integration  of   human  services  to  deal  with  this.      The  problem  we 
found  was  that   the  executive   director   of   the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center  was  only  a  coordinator,    and  not  a  full-fledged  operating 
officer.      There   is  a    difference. 

Morris:          Then  you  were  taking  your   orders,    you  felt,    from   outside? 
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Gallegos :     Well,    for  example,   it  was  understood  within  the  grants  that  we 

received  from   Ford  Foundation  that  money   would  be  used  to  reimburse 
the  city  for  the  assignment  of  a  police   officer,    who  would  be 
assigned  full   time   to  work  with  us  at  the  Hunter's   Point   project. 
So  Chief  Cahill,   who  was  then  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Com 
mittee  on  Youth,    suggested  that  he  had  a  very   fine  sergeant  he 
would  assign  to  us.     He  was  assigned,  and  we  really  had  no  choice 
as  to  who  that  individual  was.      It  was  an  old  sergeant  with  red 
suspenders,   and  he   said,    "Now,    if  any  of   these  youngsters   give 
you  any   trouble,    sir,    we'll  knock  their  heads  in."     I  immediately 
said,    "This  is  not   going  to  work."     So  I  went  back  to  the   chief 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  please  give  us  someone  from  this  century 
who  had  some  compassion  and  sense  of  working  with  young  people. 

Luckily,    he  sent  us  Officer  Gene  Simmons.      He  was  white.      He 
ended  up  being  the  most   popular  staff   person  in  that   project.      He 
was  wonderful,    despite  the  fact  that  they  slashed  his  tires  and 
stole  his   battery  a   couple   times. 

Morris:          He  stayed  with  it? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    and  he  was  a  wonderful  advocate  on  behalf  of  students  who 
had  arrest  records.      He  would  go  to  an  employer  and  say,    "Look, 
we  have  a  very  promising  young  person  that  we  think  would  work 
well  in  the  jobs  that  you  have.     He  has  an  arrest  record,   and  we 
think  that  you  should  know    this,    and  it   shouldn't  be   a   deterrent 
to  him."     And  he  would  convince  employers   that  they  would  be 
worthwhile  risks. 

Morris:          Was  this  the  federal  Department  of  Justice  that  was  putting  money 
into  this? 

Gallegos:      It  was,    at  that  time,    the  Department  of  Justice. 

Morris:         What  about  the  state  Youth  Authority? 

Gallegos:     Not  Youth  Authority,    it  was  the  state  Department  of  Employment. 

Morris:          The  reason  I  ask  is   that  for  a  while  there,    the  Youth  Authority 

was  a  part  of  a  major  effort  to  coordinate  community  agencies  and 
so  juvenile   commitments. 

Gallegos:     No,     I   don't  recall  that  the  Youth  Authority  was  a  part  of   this, 
but  what   didn't  work  in  this  is   that   the  executive   director,    for 
example,    could  not,    by   and  large   say,    "Look,    your   staff   people 
are  going  to  have  to  work  tonight  and  reach  out  to  these 
youngsters   in  a  new   way."     I   had  no  power   to  do   that.      The  only 
way  I  could  do  that  was  to   go  to  Sacramento  and   get   the   state 
personnel   office   to  make   changes  to  allow   people  to  work  other 
than   the  eight-to-five  hours.      By   the   time   I   did   that,    we  had 
lost   six  to  eight  months  of   the  program. 
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Morris:         You  had  a  specific   time  period? 

Gallegos:     Yes.    in  which   the  funding  was  available.      Similarly,    for  example. 
when  we  went  to  engage  another  agency  within  the   coordinating 
package,    if   the  person  was  not  performing   (for  example,    some  of 
the  teachers  assigned  to  us  weren't  working  out)   I   could  not   say. 
"Well,    I'm  going  to  replace  you  with  so-and-so."     I  had  to  go  to 
the  school  superintendent  and  give  my  evaluation  and  ask  for 
another   kind  of   person. 

Morris:         Did  you  sense   that  the  school   district  was  picking  people  because 
of   their  skills  for  your  kind  of   program,    or  maybe  in  some   cases 
because  they  were  teachers  that  weren't  working  out  in  other 
schools  in  the   district? 

Gallegos:      They   weren't  working  out.      On  the  other  hand,    they  assigned  to  us 
a  person  who  turned  out  to  be  just  an  absolute  jewel,    and  it 
worked  well  for  us.     Any  reward  was  not  coming  from  me;   it  had  to 
come  by  my  recommending  back  to  the  school  district  that  this 
person  was  performing.      That's  a  very  weak  model. 

Morris:  When  you  were  hired,   had  this   grant  already  been  approved? 

Gallegos:  Yes. 

Morris:  Was  there  anything  in  place  at  Hunter's   Point? 

Gallegos  :  No.    there  was  nothing. 

Morris:  You  started  from   scratch? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    asking  the  Housing  Authority   to  donate  the  facility   for   the 
office  space  and  the  furniture.      We  had  a  little  bit   of  an 
argument  about  furniture  because   they   wanted  to  give  us  very 
tinny  looking  chairs  and  just  abominable  furniture.      I  argued 
that  just   because    this   is  Hunter's   Point   doesn't  mean  that  the 
kids   can't  enjoy   a  rug  on  the  floor   or  a   potted  plant.      Oh,     my 
goodness,    there  was  a   problem. 


Citizen   Participation 


Gallegos:     The  coordinating  model  was  very  weak.      The  other  problem  was  a 
lack  of  citizen  participation.     What  we  found  out  was  that  the 
San  Francisco   Committee  on  Youth  was  made  up  of  all  interagency 
personnel  who  were  quite  prominent,    plus  prominent  citizens  like 
Morty   Fleishhacker.      Morty   was  a  wonderful   man.      I  just  adored 
Morty,   a  gentleman.     Morty  was   chairing  that,  and  I  got  along 
well  with  Morty,    but  about   that  time  the  whole  notion  of   citizen 
participation  was   emerging. 
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Callages:     The  citizens — Mrs.   Westbrook,    Mrs.    Commer.    Mrs.   Washington,   and  a 
whole  host   of   other  black  women — would  come  marching  up  the  hill. 
Ron  Dellums  looked  and   said,    "Uh-oh,    here   they    come  again." 
They'd   come   in,    "Mr.    Gallegos,    the   citizens   are  very   unhappy." 
I'd  say,    "What  are  you  unhappy  about  today,    Mrs.    Washington?" 
"Well,   we  don't  want  our  youngsters  doing  this  or  that  and  why 
are  you  giving  them   these  kinds  of  jobs,    and  we   don't  like  this 
happening,    and  why   don't  you  have  your   people  do  that,    and  why   do 
you  have  so  many  outsiders  here?     Why   don't  you  hire  people 
locally?" 

We  finally  said,    "Look,    we  don't  make   policy   for  the 
program.      We  manage  it."     "What  the  hell  is  policy?"     So  we  had 
to  do  a  lot  of   educating.     We  hung  in  there  with  them.     We  really 
sat   down,   and  I  think  this  is   part   of  where  our   training   came  in. 
Ron  was  very  good  at  it.      He  had  a  lot  of   credibility  with  them. 
He   said,    "Look,    there  are  the  folks  who  really  make  the 
decisions,    who  really  control.      We  are  their  handmaidens.      We  are 
the  handmaidens  to  power.     You  can  stomp  us  here,   but  things 
aren't   going  to  change  because   the  people  who  can  change   things 
are  the  folks  downtown.     Now,    if  you  really  want  things  to 
happen,    you've  got   to  go   downtown  and  talk  to  the  people  there." 

Shortly   after,    Morty   Fleishhacker   didn't   know  what  hit  him, 
because  what  happened  was  that  the  citizens  didn't  want  to  talk 
to  Mr.   Dellums  or  Mr.  Gallegos,    they  wanted  to  talk  to   Mr. 
Fleischhacker.      "Who   in  the  hell   is  Mr.    Fleishhacker?      We'll  go 
down  and  see  him  right  now."     So  pretty  soon,    the  San  Francisco 
Committee  on  Youth  began  to  say,    "What  kind  of  a  project  have  we 
gotten  into  with  all   these  advocates  from  Hunter's  Point    coming 
down  wanting  to  meet  at  City  Hall?" 

This  was  really  nothing  new   because  the  whole  poverty  program 
was  very  much  involved  in  the  maximum  feasible  participation  ship. 
It's   a  victory   that  the  poor  won.      I   think  this  was  reflecting 
the   dynamics  of    the   day. 

Morris:          So  some  of   these  ladies  that  were  coming  and  knocking  on  your 
door  had  already  had  some  experience? 

Gallegos:     They  had  no  sense   of   that  whole  notion  of  participation,    what  it 
meant.     What  we  were  saying  was  that  what  they  were  saying  had 
merit,    but  we  couldn't  change   it.      The  only  way   it  could  be 
changed  would  be  if   they  went   down  to   see   Mr.    Fleishhacker  and 
the  committee  and  pleaded  the  case.      We  also  said  to  them,    "Maybe 
it  would  be  better  if  you  all  were  represented  on  the   committee — 
then  you  all   could  be    part  of   the  decisionmaking."     The  lights 
went   on,    and  they   said,    "Well,    why   aren't  we  on  it?"     We   said, 
"Well,  we  didn't  set  that  up." 
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Gallegos:      Subsequently,    Dan  Collins,    a  very   prominent   black  dentist,    was 
invited  to  be   on  the  Committee  on  Youth. 

Morris:          Was  he   part   of   the  Hunter's   Point   neighborhood? 

Gallegos:     He  was  a  prominent  dentist,    but  he  was  very  much  an  advocate.      He 
used  to  be  a  regent  at  the  University  of  California,    or  at  least 
he  wanted  to  be,    I  recall. 

Morris:          He  was  on  one   of   the  state  commissions.      Pat  Brown  did  appoint 
him  for   something. 

Gallegos:  He  understood  what  Mrs.  Westbrook  and  Mrs.  Washington  were 
arguing  about,  and  it  worked  well  after  a  while,  after  the 
initial  fears  about  him  wore  off. 

Morris:          Is  that  the  Mrs.   Westbrook  who  ran  for   the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Supervisors  a  while  ago? 

Gallegos:     She  may  have.      Mrs.    Westbrook  was  on  the  Housing  Authority,    and 
they  have  some  streets  named  after  these  ladies  in  Hunter's 
Point.     They  were  very  vocal,   and  to  this  day  we  will  sit  around 
and  laugh.      I  remember  several   times  when  I  have  bumped  into  Ron 
on  the  plane  flying  from  Washington,    just  sitting  there  until 
tears  rolled  down  out  of  our  eyes  thinking  of  the  experiences  we 
had  there.     Part  of   it  is  that  when  you  are  dealing  with 
structure  and  something  new   comes  along,   like  people  wanting  to 
become  part  of   the  action,   how    do  you  shake   things   up?      It's  new 
to  everybody. 

Morris:          It  wasn't  something  the  two  of  you  had  learned  in  the  school  of 
social  work? 

Gallegos:     I  don't  think  so.     I  think  part  of  it  was  that  we  had  a  lot  of 

sense  about  the  importance   of   people   participating  because   I  had 
had  a  lot  of   rich  community  organization  experience. 

Morris:          Had  Ron  done  any  organizing  activity  when  he   came  to  the  youth 
center? 

Gallegos:      Ron  was  very   sophisticated.      His  uncle,    C.    L.    Dellums,    was  on 

FEPC  and  had  various   duties  with  the   Sleeping  Car   Porters.      Plus 
the  fact   that  this  was  happening  nationally  anyway — poor  people 
saying,    "Look,    we   don't  want  to  be  objects   of  your    charity.      We 
want   to  be   partners   in  the  process." 

It  was  inevitable  whether  we  had  been  there  or  not,    I 
suspect,    that   somebody   would  have   seen  that  it  was  futile  to  try 
to  browbeat  some  bureaucrats  who  had  no  power.      On  the   other 
hand,    we  were  not  being  dishonest   or  disloyal   to  the  agency 
because  we  would  plead  the   case  frankly  and  say,    "Look,   we  are 
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Gallegos:      caught  in  the  middle,   and  we  think  the  only  way  you  can  do  it  is 
by   getting  together  with  the  folks   out  there  and  really  finding 
out  what   they   are    saying." 

Morris:          In  the  neighborhood  where  the  program  is  going  in. 

Gallegos:     Yes.      I'd  have  to   say  to  Morty  Fleishhacker's    credit,    he  was   a 
patrician  of   sorts,    but  he  had  a  great  heart.      Morty   really 
sensed  what  was  happening  and  realized  it  was  a  change  that  maybe 
he  wasn't  used  to  dealing  with,   but  he  was  most   gracious.     We 
were  able  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of  having  spokespersons 
involved.      He  could  have  clearly  thrown  the  book  at  Ron  and  I,    I 
suppose,    maybe  accusing  us  of  fomenting  that. 


Morris: 


But   the  board  did  not? 


Gallegos:      I   think  there  was  resistance   there.     There  were  a  lot  of  people 
from  the  city  and  county  agencies  that   probably  were  not  used  to 
listening  to  a  lot  of  community  people.      I  think  that  things  are 
changing  now.      I   can't   imagine  any  head   of  a   county  agency   not 
having  his/her  door  open  to  citizens.     We  accept  that  now   as  a 
part  of  our  democracy,   a  good  one,    too,    although  it  may  be 
uncomfortable. 

Morris:          Did  you  and  Ron  go  downtown  the  first  time  with  the  delegation 
from   the  Hunter's   Point  area? 

Gallegos:      I  think  we  invited  Morty   to  come  up  to  Hunter's  Point  to  meet 

with  the  citizens.      And  then  subsequently  when  we  let  it   be   known 
where  the  building  was,    the  old  United  Way  building,    the  people 
said,    "Well,   we  want  to  meet  with  them."     The  ladies  weren't 
bashful   about  expressing  their  feelings  about  wanting  to  do 
things. 

Morris:          This  is  what  I  was  wondering.     You  just  went  down,    and  you  got 
heard.      I  wonder  if  the  process  was  that  informal? 

Gallegos:     No,    it  was  more  formal.      They  were  much  more  closed  than  that. 
Beyond  that,    a  lot  of   the   decisions  really   get  made  informally 
anyway.      If   something  was  to  change,    you  would  either  get  in 
touch  with  the  particular  head  of  the  agency  or  with  Morty,    and 
he  would  take   care  of    it. 

The  person  who  was   played  a  marvelous  role  in  all  of   this 
was  Florette  Pomeroy.      Florette  was  with  Dave  deMarche  at  the 
United  Community   Fund.      Florette  would  call  me  or  Ron  or  someone 
in  the  project — Lew  Watts  when  he  was   alive — and  say,    "You  know, 
I  think  you  fellows  ought  to  watch  this,    or  you  ought  to  be  sure 
that  if  you  really  want  to   do   that,    that  you  prepare   Morty,"  or 
smething.      Her  bits  of   advice    (and  God  love  her,    she  was   such  a 
wonderful   lady)   were   so  helpful   to   us.      She  was  a   confidant.      She 
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Gallegos  :     wasn't  always  in  agreement  with  what  we  were  doing,    but   she 

always   said,    "If  you  really   have  it  in  your  mind  to  do   it,    my 
suggestion  is   that  you   don't  burn  any  bridges.       If  you  temper 
your  request  with  a  little  bit  of  common  sense,    maybe   Morty  might 
really  be  your  friend  without  your  knowing  it."     She  was  able  to 
always  encourage  us,    but  to  be  as  responsible  as  we  could  about 
it.      Not  that  we  were   crazies. 

Morris:          She  was  kind  of  keeping  the  conduit  open  and  making  some 

suggestions  on  acceptable  procedures  from  the  United  Way  point  of 
view? 

Gallegos:     And  also,    I  think  she  began  to  sense   that  what  the  citizens  were 
asking  for  were  not  outrageous  things.      They  were  matters  of 
concern  to  the  citizens  because   it  was  their  children,    it  was 
their  neighborhood,    and  nobody   seemed  to   care  about  Hunter's 
Point.      People  downtown  were  making  decisions  and,    of   course,    the 
neighborhood  felt  that   since   people  in  Hunter's   Point  were 
without  work,    why   were  all  these  folks   coming  to  Hunter's  Point 
with  jobs?     Why  were  we  making  a  program  for  young  kids  to  find 
them  jobs  when  their  parents  were  out  of  work?     They  were 
extraordinary  in  a  sense. 


Problems  of  Basic  Education,    A  Changing  Economy 


Morris:          Did  you  get  discouraged  at  any   point? 

Gallegos:      I  think  the  points  that  were  difficult  were   that  we  found  out 

that   the  youngsters  were  terribly  deficient   in  basic  education. 
In  order  to   place  youngsters  in  any  kind   of  work,  you  not  only 
had  to  deal   with  attitudinal   problems  in  being  able  to  learn  how 
to  follow  supervision,    but  also  to  learn  how   to  function  in  a 
literate  sort  of  way — to  be  able  to  read  instructions  of  a  simple 
manual,  to  be  able  to  communicate,  fill  out  an  application  form. 
This  was  terribly  discouraging  because  we  had  to  set  up  special 
classes  to  prepare  youngsters  who  had  very  high  expectations  and 
motivation.      They   wanted  to  get  a  job;   they  wanted  to  work  and 
were  eager  to  be  successful,  and  then  they  found  that  they  had  to 
spend  all   this  time  getting  some  basic  math.      It  is  very 
cumbersome  for  youngsters  to  be  learning  and   sitting  down  in  a 
classroom.      That   in   itself  is  very   discouraging. 

Secondly,    the  economy  of  San  Francisco  was   changing  so  we 
lost  a  lot  of  blue   collar  jobs,    warehouse  jobs.      We  lost  jobs 
that  required  more  brawn  than  brains,    in  a   sense.      I   certainly 
would  not  be   disparaging  of    the  blue  collar  worker.      What  I  am 
saying  is  that  now  we  were   shifting  into  a   service  and  insurance 
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Gallegos:  industry  that  required  more  office  clerks,  file  clerks,  insurance 
rate  clerks,  as  opposed  to  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  so  on.  Many 
of  the  youngsters  didn't  want  that. 

The  youngsters  wanted  to  be   telephone  repair  people;  they 
wanted  to  work  in  those  jobs.        Realistically,    they  realized  that 
they   weren't  comfortable  with,    say,   a  white-collar  experience  and 
so  on.   and  also  where  the  arrest  record  issue  was  more  apt  to  be 
enforced  than,    say,    a  j  ob  when  you  are  outside  and  there  is 
nothing  that   people  think  you  are  going  to  steal.      That  was  also 
very   difficult. 

The  other  is  that  the  bureaucracy   for  getting  approvals  was 
very   difficult.      Before  we   could  undertake  training  in  any 
occupation,    it  had  to  go   through  a  morass  of   approvals  of   the 
local  labor-management  committee  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act   Committee.      They  had  to  certify  that  there  were  job 
shortages  available,  and  that  we   could  then  proceed  to  set  up  a 
class  for  a  specific  number  of  jobs  in  those  areas.     By  the  time 
they   certified  a  need  and  said,    "Fine,    you  can  start  a  class  for 
fifteen  people,"  then  again,    it's  a  lot  of   time.      You  have  1800 
youngsters  all  wanting  jobs.      They  want  to   get  a  stipend  while 
they   are  in  the  learning  process. 

And  so  what  do  you  do  as  a  holding  operation?      It's  not   that 
kids   don't  want  to  work.      It's  that  the  world  of  work  is   in 
change,    and  the  youngsters  were  anxious  to  change.      There  were 
other  problems;  in  the  process  of   trying  to  hold  the  kids  in  the 
program,    we  set  up  Youth  Corps  programs  to  go  out  and  work  in 
Golden  Gate   Park  to   plant   trees  and   shrubs.      That  was   also  very 
bureaucratic. 

Before  the  mayor's  office  would  sign  off  on  it,    or  the 
Laborer's  Union  would   sign  off   on  it.    we  had  to  agree  to  hire   one 
very   expensive,    $10  per  hour  plus  fringes,    laborer  as  a 
supervisor  for  every  ten  kids.      It  made  the   program  very 
expensive.      Many   of   these  laborers  would  drink  on  the  job;   they 
had  attitudinal   problems.     They  had  no  training  on  how   to 
supervise  young  blacks   from  Hunter's   Point  who  were  in  the 
program. 

There  was  also  at  that  time  a  hum  an- relations  problem  in 
terms  of  race.and  discrimination,   and  so   the  labor  relations  were 
very   difficult.      We  had  some  very   good  unions,    outstanding  unions 
that  cooperated,    but  some  of  them  were  very  difficult  to  work 
with.      So  we  found  ourselves   constantly   having  to  try   to  change 
attitudes  and  try  to   bring  about   changes   in   bureaucracies — very, 
very   slow    to  bring  about.      It  took  a  lot  of   energy. 
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Colleges:      Generally  what  happens  in  terms  of  philanthropic  and  program 

endeavors  is  that  program   officers   say,    where  is  there  likely  to 
be   some   showcasing?     You  look  at  key   cities.     You  look  at  the 
political   leadership  and  the  political   styles,    and  you  look  at 
who  would  be  interested  in  moving  things. 

Morris:         Nowadays,    you  still  have  to  sweat  over  putting  a  proposal 
together,    and  you're   going  to   compete  with  lots  of   other 
communities. 

Gal  legos:      I   think  the  fact   that  there  was  an  interagency  committee,    plus  the 
prominent   people  like  Morty  and  the  United  Way  willing  to   get 
into  it,   was  attractive  enough. 

Morris:          I  was  just  wondering  if  later,   when  you  got  to  know   Paul 

Ylvisaker,    he  ever   said  anything  about   how   Ford  got  to  be  mixed 
up  with  all   these   giant  federal  agencies? 

Gallegos:      I  never  really  asked  that  of   Paul.      I   think  what  happened  about 

that  time  was  that  the  poverty  program  was   coming  into  being,    and 
I  think  it  was  then  that  the  structural  questions  were  being 
asked — whether  we  were  addressing  fundamental  changes  in 
institutions  or  whether  these  were  very  incremental  kinds  of 
changes,    changing  people  to  fit  into  systems,    or  whether  we  were 
trying  to  deal   with  the  institutions  that  were  dislocating  the 
people.      I  think  it  was  only  out   of   the   poverty   program   that  more 
of   that  kind  of  dialogue   seemed  to  come  out  of  Arlie  House 
conferences,   and  I  went  to  a  number   of   them  subsequently.      Ford 
probably   looked  around  and  decided  that  San  Francisco   could  be 
one  of  the  model  projects  because  there  was  enlightened 
leadership  here  that  would  probably   respond  to  an  invitation  to 
engage  local   leadership. 

My    guess   is  that  I   don't   think  San  Francisco  really   does  a 
very   good  job  of  attracting  its   share   of   philanthropic   dollars 
from   the  outside,   big  foundation  money.      There  was  as  recently  as 
last  year,  you  may  recall,    the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
[which]    pulled  away   a   $1.6   million  funding  that  was  about   to  be 
given.      It  was  pulled  because  the  applicants  had  failed  to 
include   minorities   in  the  processing  of   putting  together  the 
project.      It's  too  bad,      I   think  that    says   something  about   the 
fact   that  cities  have  got   to  be   a  little  more  sophisticated  about 
charting  and  attracting  that  kind  of  money.      It's  an   important 
asset   to  have. 

Back  to  that  other  question — I  think  those  kinds  of 
questions  really   came  afterward.      I   think  people  began  to   see   the 
programs  were  really  just  superficial,    in  some  way.      Not  that  we 
should  stop  training  programs.      Not   that  we   shouldn't  engage  in 
JTPA    [Job  Training  Partnership  Act]    programs,    but   I  think  we  have 
to  admit  to  ourselves  what   those   programs  are  about. 
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Gallegos:      The  parents  would  get  very  upset.      They  would  come  in  and  holler 
and  scream   and  say.    "We   don't  want   our  kids   out   there  raking 
leaves."     We   said.    "Yes,    but  the  kids  need  to  learn  how   to  follow 
directions  and  supervision,    and  they   need  to  have  money   in  their 
pockets  and  learn  how  to  function."     Some  kids  had  never   been 
across  town,    and  they  weren't  used  to  showing  up  for  work.     And 
they   said,    "Well,   we   don't  want  them   doing  janitorial  jobs.      We 
don't  want   them   doing  that  goddamn  leaf   raking." 

Then  there  was  something  inherently  wrong  about  some  of 
those  jobs.     Here  we  were  trying  to  teach  basic  education — the 
youngsters  hadn't  learned  how  to  read  and  write  in  school — here 
we  were  trying  to  provide  make-work  jobs  for  kids  when  their 
parents  were  out  of  work.      So  we  began  to  realize  that  if   this 
program  was   to  help  young  people,    we  had  to  do   something  about 
helping  the  schools  to  really  make  fundamental   changes  in  holding 
the  kids  and  teaching  them  how  to  read  and  write.      What  we  were 
doing  basically  was  taking  care   of   those  who  had  fallen  through 
the   system. 

The  same  thing  with  the  parents  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs — there  was  structural  unemployment  that  had  to 
address  more  fundamental   issues  about  the  economy  that  we  as  a 
project    could  not  address. 


Need  for   Structural.    Institutional    Change 


Morris:          Hadn't   any    of   these  questions  been  asked  before,    say,    by   the 
committee  who  were  the   people  in  the  United  Crusade? 

Gallegos:     No,    because  the  mission  of   the  project  was  to  identify,    train, 

and  place  a  given  number  of  youngsters.      So  by  its  very  nature  it 
was  work  training.      It  wasn't  addressing  fundamental   causes  of 
what  produces  dropouts  or  what  produces  unemployment  or  what 
produces  one-parent   families. 

Morris:          You  came  in  after  it   got   planned.      Did  you  have  any  sense   of 
whether   San  Francisco  applied  for   this  grant  or  whether   the 
powers  handing  out   the  money   picked  San   Francisco? 

Gallegos:      I   think  that  given  the  interest  in  this  type   of   project,    the 
Department   of  Labor,    the  Department   of  Justice,    the   Ford 
Foundation  planned   to  engage   a  number   of   cities,    like  L.A.    and 
Chicago.      They   inevitably   said,    why  not  San  Francisco?      It's   also 
attractive. 
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Gallegos:     We  know,  for  example,   that  many  of  the  joint  management-labor 

committees  that  are  engaging  federal   and  local   money  to  retrain 
people  are  reaching  a  certain  class  and  level   of   people.      In  my 
book,    they   are  not  reaching  the  hardcore.      I  think  there  are 
certain  interventions  that  work  for   certain  kinds  of  folks  who 
know   how   to  work,    who  go  in  and  out  of  the  labor  market  under 
certain  circumstances.      There  are  some   persons  who  have   been  in 
the  labor  market  but  who  have  gotten  out  for  some  very 
fundamental  reasons:     they  have  very  serious  mental   illness,  very 
serious  health  problems,    disabilities  that  require  a  different 
kind  of  intervention  than  one  kind  of  program.     It  would  be  like 
offering  one   curriculum   to  everybody. 

Morris:          You  raise  another  very   interesting  question.      In  working  with  the 
youngsters   at   the  Hunter's   Point   project,    in  addition  to  the 
basic  educational  lack,    did  you  have  any   sense   that   there  were 
any   sizeable  number  of  them  that  might  have  other  developmental 
problems  or  emotional  problems? 

Gallegos:     We  had  a  test  on  aspirations.      First,    we  found  out  that  they  had 
unusually  high  expectations.      They  wanted  to  be  doctors,    lawyers, 
and  so  on.      The  reality  was  when  you  compared  their  educational 
level   to  performance,   it    (their  performance)  was  really  low.     We 
found  that  there  indeed  were  youngsters  who  were  developmentally 
disabled.      There  were  many   of   those  youngsters,   because   the  number 
and  size  weren't  being  dealt  with  effectively  by   the  school   district. 

The  youngster  who  had  an  IQ  of  120  who  was  exhibiting 
behavior  problems  in  the  classroom,    who  was  kicked  out.    or  was 
truant — there  was  nothing  there.      Those  were   the  real   difficult 
ones   to  handle  from   our   perspective. 


Poverty  in  the  1980s;   Rockefeller  Assessment 


Morris:          I  guess  I  was  working  backwards  from  today  where  we  are  faced 

with  a  population  that  nobody   seems  to  understand.      Homelessness 
is   the  identified  label.      More  and  more  you  are  hearing  that  a 
number  of   agencies   dealing  with  them   feel   that  these  are  people 
who   probably  need  some  kind   of    sheltered  existence. 

Gallegos:      One   of   priorities  of    the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  a  program 

aimed  at  identifying  and  assessing  what  is   being  done,    or   needs 
to  be   done,    to  cope  with  this  issue   of  the  persistent  problems  of 
poverty   of   the  underclass  in  America.     A  number   of   projects  are 
in  place   now   to  do   the  data  analysis  of  who  are  the  persistently 
poor,   and  what  are   the   characteristics   they  exhibit,   what 
interventions  have  been  tried,    and  what  else  might  be  done  to 
deal  with   this. 
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Gallegos:      I  think  we  will  probably  know  more  about  this  after  we  have 

worked  through  the  assessment  stage  within  a  year.      Clearly,    some 
of  the  assessments  that  have  been  made  in  New  York  show   the 
traditional  job-training  program  offerings  will  not  reach  many  of 
the   people  who  are  really   persistently  poor.      And  you  are  right, 
it  may  be   that  certain  kinds  of  living  and  work  arrangements  have 
to  be  made. 

The  same  applies  to  people  who  are  disabled.      They  may 
remain  persistently  poor  because  we  have  not  yet   developed  the 
right  kind  of  mechanisms  to  make  them  more  employable.     When  we 
think  of  homeless,   we  think  of  bag  ladies  with  their   shopping 
bags  and  people  sleeping  in  the  street;  but  there  are  a  whole  lot 
of   other  folks  who   don't   dress  and  act  like  that  who  are  also 
very,   very  poor  and  on  the  streets.      My  guess  is  that  the  worst 
thing  that  happened  was  the   deinstitutionalization  of  many 
mentally  handicapped  persons  before  we  really  knew  what  the 
consequences  were;   that  is,   closing  down  Patton  and  Napa  State 
Hospitals,    some  of   those  big  hospitals. 

I  would  think  that  rather  than  having  the  hospital  wards  and 
the  old  prison-type   system,    that  we  might  have  been  able  to  have 
residential   dormitories.     They  had  wonderful   grounds  and 
campuses.      For  all  the  evils   they   may   have  had,    the  fact   of   the 
matter  is  that   people  were   sleeping  inside  and  were  looked  after. 
I  would  think  that,    rather  than  just  breaking  them  up,    we  might 
have  said  what  is  the  next-stage  development  and  worked  our  way 
to  something  a  little  more  humane  than  saying,    "Well,    it's  the 
local   city's  responsibility  to   care  for   them."     In  effect,    people 
wandered  the  streets,    and  consequences  have  been  very  negative,    I 
think. 
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VII     SOUTHWEST   COUNCIL  OF  LA  RAZA.    1965-1970 


Ford  Foundation's  Hispanic  Initiative 


Morris:  The  next  stage  was  when  Paul  Ylvisaker  asked  you  to  come  aboard 
as  a  consultant  for  Ford.  He  liked  what  you  had  done.  Did  you 
have  any  contact  with  him  at  Hunter's  Point,  or  was  that  purely 
incidental? 

Gallegos:     It  was  more  incidental.      I  think  the  real   contact  came  when  Paul 
attended  the  editorial   discussion  with  Rosenberg   Foundation's 
proposal    at  the  end  to  publish   the  book  in  honor   of   Charles 
deYoung  Elkus,   La  Raza,    Forgotten  Americans. 

Morris:          Did  you  know  him  at   all? 

Gallegos:      Mr.    Elkus?      No,    I   did  not,    but  Ruth  had  asked  me  to  consult  on 

how  to  put  that  book  together,    and  I  suggested  Julian  Samora  and 
some  of   the  other  writers.      Paul   showed  up  for  those   two  days, 
and  we   discussed  it  in   depth.      Paul   said,    "I'd  like   to   do 
something;    I  just   don't  want   to  jump  into  an  empty   pool."     He 
asked  Galarza,    Samora,    and  I  to  figure  out  what   Ford  should  do. 
We   came  up  with  program   recommendations  that  were  helpful. 

Morris:          That   sounds  like  a  fascinating  opportunity.      What   did  you   do? 

Gallegos:      Originally   it  was   going  to  be  a  six-month  assignment.      Mine 

strung  out  to  three  years.      Paul   said,    "Go  wherever  you  want  and 
dream  your  dreams  and  come  back  and  let  us  know   how   we  should 
really  address   the  Hispanic  issues."     What  we  found  was   that 
there  was  no  one  issue   that  was  of   singular  importance   to  us,    as 
the  issue  of   color  is  for  blacks. 

Secondly,    we  did  not  find  that  there  was  any  unanimity  about 
the   problem  areas.      They  were  all  mentioned.      Some  would  regard 
urban  housing  and  education,    crime  and  deliquency,    and  others 
farm  workers  and  health  issues    [as  most  important].     What  we 
realized  was  that  it  was  rather   difficult   to  say  that  here  is  a 
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Gallegos:      consensus  on  the  number  one   problem   that  Ford  should  address. 
What  we  said  is  that  there  are  incredibly  important  issues  to 
segments  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  different  areas  of   the 
Southwest   that  need  to  be  addressed  by   the  people  in  those  areas. 
They  should  be  the  ones  to   decide  what   they  want  to   do,    rather 
than  Ford  picking  out  a  problem  and  saying  they   think  it's 
important — if  you  want   some  money,   address  it.     We  didn't  feel 
that  model  would  work. 

Morris:          How   did  the  people  at  Ford  respond  to  the  idea  that  they 
shouldn't  be  the  ones  to   decide? 

Gallegos:      I  think  their  problem  was  that  they  had  no  Hispanics  on  staff; 
they  had  had  no  experience,    therefore   they   probably  agreed  that 
their  having  to  decide  would  not  make  life  easy.     They   recognized 
that  in  order  to  work  effectively  on  anything,  you  have  to  have 
skilled  people  inside  with  that  kind  of   information  to  deal  with 
it.      You  just  can't   simply  wait  and  hope  that   good  proposals  will 
tell  you  what  to  do.     There  has  to  be  a  combination  of   that  and 
being  proactive. 

What  we  identified  for  Ford  were  eleven  areas  of  the 
Southwest  where  things  were  happening,    around  which  the  Ford 
Foundation     might  engage   their  resources.     We  identified  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,    the  San  Joaquin  Valley,    the  southern 
California  area,    the  Salt  River  Valley   of   Arizona,    the  Denver 
metropolitan  area,    the  Rio  Grande  area,    parts  of  New   Mexico  where 
there  was  a  group  that  was  addressing  the  land  grants.      We  said 
to  Ford  that  it  is  in  these  areas  that  there  are  movements   of 
people  and  of   concerns  around  which,    if  given  resources,    they 
would  be  able  to  bring  about  real   changes  to  the   problems  that 
they    are   facing. 

Ford  said   great,    but    they   didn't  have   the  experience.      The 
other  factor  was   that  Paul  Ylvisaker  had  left  Ford.     There  were 
some  changes  being  made.     McGeorge  Bundy  had  just  come  in.     He 
really  wasn't  sure — he  was  having  to  find  out  where  he  was   going 
with  respect  to  equity  issues.      He  made  a  major  commitment  on 
blacks,  and  they  really   didn't  know  where   they  were   going  to   go 
with  Hispanics  at  all. 

Morris:          Was  it  Paul's  idea  to  look  for  some  meaningful   things  to  do  in 
relation  to  the  Hispanic  community? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    it  was  Paul's  idea.      Paul  was  then  director  of   national 

affairs,   and  he  said  we  ought  to  begin  to  move  on  the  Hispanic 
agenda. 

Morris:         What  got  him  interested? 
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Gallegos:      First,    there  was  a  grant  that  he  was  pushing  that  resulted  in  a 
book  called  The  Mexican  American  People  by  Leo  Grebler.      It  was 
at  the  UCLA  Graduate  School   of  Business.     Ralph  Guzman  was  part 
of   that.      Dr.  Grebler  was   a  refugee  from  Germany  who  looked  at 
the  data  and  realized  that  there  were  some  gaps  there  about 
Hispanics.      He   got   some  money  from   Ford  to   set  up  a   study.      The 
problem   is  that  like  any  good  piece  of  research,    it  sometimes 
takes  a  long  time.      Moreover,    there  was  a   concern  that  Dr. 
Grebler,   being  an  outsider,    did  not  have  any   familiarity  at  all 
with  the  Hispanic  community.      If  you  look  at  Hispanics   through 
the  eyes  of  data,  you  can,  I  guess,  get  a  profile. 

The  other  was  that  Paul  was  saying,    "I  really  want  to  get 
some  kind  of    trend  analysis  in  terms  of  what  the  people 
themselves  are   saying."     So  we  approached  it  on  the   basis   of  what 
they   themselves  might  want,    rather  than  going  through  the  library 
and   getting  historical   information  and  putting  that   in   context. 

Morris:         Does  Julian  Samora  have  a  California  connection,   or  did  you  and 
Ernesto  get  to  know  him  through  other  connections? 

Gallegos:     It  was  around  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  book  that  we  really  got  to 
work  together. 

Morris:         He's  at  Notre  Dame? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      He  was  also  a  John  Hay  Whitney  Fellow.     Also,    several  years 
before,    Julian  and   I  were  invited  to  join  the   Peace   Corps. 
Julian  was   sitting  outside  waiting  to  be  interviewed.      That  was 
the  first  time  I  really  met  him.     Afterward,   we  said,    "Let's    go 
back  to  our   room,    have   some  libation,    and  talk  about  all   this." 
I  went  back  there  to  Washington  really  to   do   some  lobbying 
against   the  Bracero  program. 

At   that   time,    many   Hispanics  knew   about  each  other  but  had 
never  really  met.     There  were   people  like  Reyes  Lopez   Tijerina 
whom   I  had  read  about  and  heard  about.      I  had  never  met  him  until 
the  Ford  grant.      People — Corkie  Gonzales,   Grace  Olivarez — we  were 
known  to  each  other  but  had  never  met  because  we  had  no 
resources.      So  when  Paul  asked  us  to   go  out,   we  began  to   sit 
down,    and  I   talked  to  Reyes  Tijerina  about  the  whole  land  grant 
issue  and  spent   time  with  him. 

I  wrote  back  to  Paul   and  said,    "I   think  this  is   going  to 
blow  up  in  violence  unless   something  is   done  to  resolve   the 
claims   that  Reyes   is   presenting."     Sure  enough,    it   did  blow   up. 
The   great  "Milagro  Beanfield  War"   that  Robert  Redford  and  Montezuma 
Esparza  are  producing  will  cover   some  of   that,      dark  Nolton  also 
wrote  about  the  land-grant  issue  in  New   Mexico.      It  was  out   of 
this  beginning  of    really  touching  bases  that  we  recognized  that, 
while  there  were  differences  on  issues  and  differences  in  the 
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Gallegos:      priorities,    there  was  the  same  level  of  deep  burning  commitment 
on  the  part  of   this  leadership — extraordinarily  bright  people, 
committed,   who  wanted  to  do  things.      [Takes  out  pad  and  pen] 

They  had  no  basic  philosophical  differences  about  working 
together  even  though  they  were  in  different  organizations.      The 
question  was,    how  should  Ford  address  that?     There  were  no  civil- 
rights  litigation  organizations,    like   the  NAACP  or  Urban  League, 
which  concerned  us  very   much.     No  one  had  a  library   of   civil 
rights  information  available  for  litigation. 

What  happened  in  the  meantime  is  that  Bundy  took  over  so 
everything  was  on  hold.     Paul  had  left  to  become  Dean  of 
Education  at  Harvard,   and  we  were  feeling  that,   well,    this  has 
probably  come  to  an  end.      They  asked  me  to  stay  on.      Julian  had 
gone   to  Mexico  City   for  Ford.      Ernie  went  back  to  San  Jose. 
Then,   finally,   we  were  told  that  we   should  present  our  findings 
to  Mr.    Bundy   of   the  Ford  Foundation.      So  the  three  of   us  went  to 
New    York. 

Morris:          Just  to  him,    not  to  the  whole  board? 

Gallegos:     To  him.      So  I  remember  his   sitting  there  around  this   glass  coffee 
table,   and  he  was  with  his  pen  and  his  little  book,   listening 
very   intently.      I  thought,  well,   we  were  really  making  our   point. 
So  he  put  his  paper  down,    and  he  had  been  drawing  paisleys  all 
this   time.      I  saw   those  paisleys  and  I  thought  to  myself,  well, 
so  much  for  that  impact  that  we  are  making  on  Mr.   Bundy.      Someone 
told  us  later  that  he  really  was  kind  of   confused.      I  think  he 
thought  we  were  Puerto  Ricans;    I  don't  think  he  had  met  many 
Mexican  Americans. 

It  was  kind  of   fuzzy  and  really  rather  disheartening,   but 
Jack  Coleman  was  there  for  a  while.      Then  he  went  on  to   some 
college   and  he  left  Ford,    so  things  were  on  hold  again.      Then  Dr. 
S.   M.   Miller,  who  was  with  Boston  College,    came  aboard  to  push 
the  Hispanic  initiative.      We  worked  well  with  Mike.      He  kind  of 
ended  up   pushing   the   thing. 

As   I  understand  it    (I   haven't  gone  through  the  archives — 
they  are  now   available,  and  I  plan  to   do  that   someday),    there  was 
a  meeting  with  someone  from  the  UAW,    Sviridof f,    and  a  couple  of 
other  people  in  Hollywood  wondering  what  are  we  going  to   do  about 
the   Mexicans. 

Morris:          The  UAW? 
Gallegos:     Very   influential. 
Morris:          Was  it  Lane  Kirkland? 
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Gallegos:     No.      Lane  was  on  the  board  of  Rockefeller.      It  was  Jack  Conway. 
He  was  very  liberal,    as  the  whole  UAW   was,   very   influential  with 
Ford  and   so  on.      It  was   decided  that   something  really  ought  to  be 
done. 

Morris:         Because   something  was  being  done  about  the  blacks,    or  of  its  own 
equity? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    and  its  own  equity.      I  think  our  report  framed  the  issues. 
The  problem  was  that  Ford  did  not  have  the  experience.      I  was 
only  a  consultant,    a  temporary  consultant,    three  years.      At  that 
point,    I  was  still  wanting  to  go  back  and  they  said,    "Don't  leave 
just  yet."     Finally  they  said,    "Look,    what  we  really  need  is  a 
vehicle  to  channel   the  money   so  that  it   goes  where  it  ought  to 
go.      We  need  to  have   some  kind  of   an  umbrella  organization  that 
would  be  a   channel   for  the   Ford  money."     They  had   already    started 
to  move  a  grant  through  to  set  off  MALDEF  because  that  was  one  of 
the  things  we  pointed  out — the  lack  of  litigation.     Bill   Pincus 
of   Ford  and  I  talked,    and  he  agreed  they  would  move  on  that 
commitment.      They  still   didn't  know  how  to   deal  with  the 
community- based  issues  that  we  had  identified.      So  they   said, 
"Well,   we  need  some  kind  of  a  council   or  an  umbrella 
organization. " 

I   said,    "I   don't  know    if  we  can  pull   together   the  diverse 
organizations  into  a   coherent  body  that  would  then  be  a  sub- 
grantmaking  organization  to  the  Hispanic  community,   whether  there 
would  be  enough  acceptance   of  it  by  all   of   the  strong,  very 
charismatic  leaders  that  exist   throughout   the  region.      Let  me 
give  it  a  try."     So  I  pulled  together   over   several   meetings   of 
Hispanics   in  L.A.,    people  like   Cesar  Chavez,    Bert  Corona  from 
MAPA   [Mexican  American  Political  Organization],   Henry 
Santiestevan  from   the  UAW,    Maclovio  Barraza  from   the 
Steelworkers,   Bernie  Valdez  from  Denver,   Judge  Albert   Pena  from 
Texas.    Carlos  Truan  from   Texas,    and  others. 

Morris:          Did  you   get   some   organizing  expense  money? 

Gallegos:     I  was  still  on  a  Ford  expense  account.      Then  they  said,    "Well, 
take  a  look  at  it."     I  went  to  convene  the  leadership  in  L.A. 
They   talked  about   it.      First   of   all,    they   didn't  know   what  a   tax- 
exempt   organization  was,    or  a  foundation  was,   or   Ford.      So  we 
talked  about   that.      "You  mean  it  would  really  give  us  money?"     I 
said,    "There's  no   guarantee."     Well,    what  would  they   do?       I   said, 
"Assuming  there  was  an  organization,    I  suspect   that  then  they 
would  make  money  available.     But   they   don't  want  to   give  money   to 
create   a   new    NAACP."     They    (the  Hispanic  leaders)   did  not  want 
money  for  an  operating  organization  per   se  because   they   said. 
"Look,     there  are  issues  at  the  local   level,    and  that's  where  the 
money    should    go." 
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Creation  of   Southwest   Council;    1969   Tax  Reform  Act 


Morris:          This  was  your  contacts? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      So  we  figured  out  after  three  or  four  meetings  that  there 
should  be  a  Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza  which  would  act  as  an 
intermediary  organization  between  Ford  and  the  barrio-based 
organizations.      It  would  receive  the  money  from  Ford  and  pass  it 
through   on  a  sub-grantmaking  basis  to  local   groups. 


Ford  said.    "We  think  it  might  work,    give  us  a  proposal."     So  we 
wrote  a  proposal.      I  believe  the  first  year  there  was   $630.000 
that  was  given  to  set  up  the  whole  organization.      There  was  no 
commitment  as  to  how  many  more  years  or  more  dollars,   but  they 
really  wanted  to  see  whether  this  would  work. 

What  we  did  was  structure  a  representation  plan  that  we 
would  have — I  don't  remember  the  exact  number,    but  I  believe  it 
was  something  like  six  representatives  from  California,    six  from 
Texas,    and  then  two  each  from  Arizona,    Colorado.    New  Mexico. 
That  was  to  be  a  council — it  was  really  a  representation  of  the 
leadership  in  the  Mexican  community.     They  were  not  delegates 
from  their  organization.      It  was  agreed  that  they  would  be  there 
as  individuals,    and  they   would  serve  a  limited  term.      Then  they 
would  hire  an  executive   director  and  a  staff  and  an  office. 
There  would  be  one  office  which  would  receive  the  money  from  Ford 
because  it  was  to  be  a  501(c)3.     So  we  set  up  a  501(c)3.* 

Then  we  were  to  work  through  these  representatives  to  find 
out  who  were   the  organizations  in  East  L.A.    or  in  the  Bay  Area. 
What  were  the  issues?     What  were  the  kinds  of   things   they  wanted 
to   do  that  would  bring  about  fundamental   changes  to  the  most 
pressing  and  urgent  problems  facing  the  Mexican  community  at  that 
time? 

Morris:          Changes  within  the  Mexican  community,    rather  than  the  surrounding 
community? 

Gallegos:     There  would  be   changes  that  they   felt   they  would  address.     For 

example,    one  of   the  issues  was  how   could  existing  community-based 
organizations  get  United  Way  money   in  the  Bay  Area? 

Morris:          That  was  one   of  your  first   dilemmas? 


*Internal   Revenue   Service   code   for   tax-exempt   organizations. 
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G  alleges 


Morris : 

G alleges : 

Morris: 
Gal legos: 
Morris: 
Gal legos: 


That  was  one  of  the  project  issues  that  we  took  on.      There  was 
another  issue   in  terms  of  voter  registration  and  education.      How 
could  we  encourage  welfare  advocacy  in  L.A.?     How   could  we   deal 
with  the  problems  of  police   injustice   or  excessive  use  of  force? 
How  could  we  deal  with  the  economic  problems  the  communities  were 
facing  when  they  were  locked  out  of  economic-development 
opportunities?     Well,    that  looked  like  it  was  going  to  go 
sw  immingly . 

That  was  1968  when  we  first  got  the  money,    and  the  council 
ran  smack  into  1969  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Relating  to  expenditure  responsibility? 

At   that   time,    the  Treasury  Department   said,    "Look,    the  foundation 
will  be  held  accountable  for  a  grant  that  would  result  in  some 
prohibited  activity." 

Was  the  Southwest  Council   at  that  point  seeing  itself  as  a 
foundation? 


It  was  really  a  pass- through,    an  intermediary  organization, 
would  be  responsible. 


Ford 


It  would  be  Ford  that  would  be  responsible  for  the  activities  in 
the  organizations  to  whom  the  Southwest  Council   gave  money? 

That's   right — for   the   sub-grants.      So  expenditure  responsibility 
became  a  concern  of  the  Congress,   with  the  question  of  who  would 
be  accountable  for  the  behavior  of   organizations  that  were 
engaging  in  activities   that  might   be  regarded  as   political.      For 
example,    we  supported  a  group  of  young  men  in  San  Antonio:     Willie 
Velasquez,   who  is  now   the  head  of   the  Southwest  Voter  Registra 
tion  Project;  Juan  Patlan,    who  subsequently  developed  one  of   the 
most  outstanding  community  economic  development  programs;  a  number 
of    other  young  men  who  have  gone   on  to  great  prominence.      They 
were  a  group  of  young  men   I  engaged  in  San  Antonio  to  find  out 
what  the  problems  were  and  how  they  might  address  those.      I  said, 
"Is   there  an  organization  in  San  Antonio  that   could  work  to   change 
these   things?"     No,    there  was  none.      "Are  there  any   tax-exempt 
organizations?"     What's    that?      "501(c)3."     What's    that?      There 
was  absolutely  no  knowledge  about  that  then.      That  was  1966-1967. 


Trouble  in  Texas  and  in  Congress 


Gallegos:      Subsequently,    they   set  up  their   own  organizations  in  those 

communities  to  receive  money   from   the  Southwest  Council  of  La 
Raza.      What  happened  in  San  Antonio  was   that   these  were  young  men 
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Gallegos:      of   great  energy,    great  vision.      One   of   them  was  Jose  Angel 

Gut  tier  ez,    who  was  with  the  La  Raza  Unida  party  and  was  engaged 
in  very  militant  rhetoric  that   offended  Congressman  Henry  B. 
Gonzales  and  the  Congress.      Jose  was  appearing  to  advocate 
violence.      I  would  not  have  recommended  and  did  not  recall  any 
instance  when  the  Council  membership  approved  any  grant  to  any 
organization  that  would  have  engaged  in  violent  behavior  of  any 
kind. 


Morris:  You  were  trained  as  a  social  worker.  You  have  some  experience 
with  the  difference  between  the  way  people  say  things  and  what 
they  mean? 

Gallegos:     For  example,    Jose  Angel  Guttierez   was  asked  about  his  comments 
about  "getting  rid  of"  the  Anglos.      They  said,    "You  mean,    kill 
them?"     He  said,    "Well,    you  can  take   it  anyway  you  want."     Well, 
that's   all    Congressman  Henry  B.   Gonzales  wanted  to  hear.      That's 
all  that  Congress  wanted  to  hear  because  the  next  thing  you  know, 
the  accusation  was  that  Ford  was  funding  programs  to  foment 
violent  behavior.      What  Jose  Angel  Guttierez   was  saying  is  that, 
"Look,    we  are  90  percent  of   the  population  in  city  after 
city,    but  we  don't  control   any   of   the  bread  or  the  beer  delivery 
franchises — none  of   the  economic  control   of   those  towns."     His 
idea  was  to  get  rid  of   the  Anglos  and  let  Mexicans  own  that. 
That's  what  he  was   saying. 

Morris:  That's  understandably  going  to  raise  the  hackles  and  the  self- 
interest  of  the  guys  running  the  beer  distributorship. 

Gallegos:      To  make  matters  worse,    a  young  man  by  the  name  of   Mario  Cumpean, 
just  a  street  kid,    ran  for  mayor  against   Mayor  McAllister  and 
scared  the  hell  out   of   him  because  the  population  of  San  Antonio 
is  very  heavily   Mexican.      A  Hispanic  surname  running  could 
attract  a  sizeable  vote.      All  of   a  sudden  it  looked  like  here  was 
a  mammoth  revolution  coming  with  violent  behavior  in  the  wings. 
Fearing  the  spread  of  violence  and  hatred.    Congressman  Gonzales 
protested  and  demanded  action.      The  Congress  was  already  moving 
to  curb  voter  registration  and  voter  education  activities  because 
of  a  grant  that  had  been  made  to  CORE    [Congress  on  Racial 
Equality]    in  Cleveland  which  allegedly  was  responsible  for  the 
election  of  Mayor    [Carl]    Stokes. 

Moreover,    Congress  was  irritated  at  the  whole  notion  of 
travel   awards  by  foundations,   because  on  the  assassination  of 
Bobby   Kennedy,    a  travel   grant  had  been  made   to  the  Kennedy   staff. 
Under  some  circumstances,    travel  awards  can  still  be  made,    but  it 
is  very   different   today.      Also,    today   it  is   different  and 
difficult  to  get  money  for  voter  registration  except   under  a 
formula  set  up  by   the  Tax  Reform  Act,    whereas  before,    a 
foundation  could  give  money  to   do  registration  in  a  particular 
area.     Now,    in  order  to  get  money  you  have  to  have  five  or  more 
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Gallegos:      states;  you  cannot  get  more  than  20  percent  of  your  help  from 
any  one  foundation;   you  have  to  have  at  least  five  foundations 
supporting  you;   and  you  cannot   concentrate  your  registration  in 
any   one  area  at  one  time.      That  was  a  result  of   the  TRA  of  1969. 

What  happened  was  that  I  was  under  the  gun  from  Ford  about 
all  of   this  activity.     It  was  alleged  that  we  had  funded  a 
welfare  rights   group  in  L.A.    that   started  a  mattress  factory  to 
sell  mattresses  to  welfare  recipients.      A  group  of  Brown  Berets 
were  funded.      There  were  some   grants   that   I  suppose  on  the 
surface   of   it  might  appear  very   threatening.     The  combination  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  and  a  very  nervous   Congress,    and  Congressman 
Gonzales  raising  questions  about   a  Hispanic  program   (himself  a 
Mexican)   caused  Ford  to  call  me  on  the   carpet  and  say,   "What  the 
hell  are  you  funding?      I  want  you  to  get  rid  of  those  guys  and 
not   give  them  any  more  money." 

I  said.    "They've  already  spent  the  money.      How   can  I  cut 
them   off?"     They   said,    "Well,    you  had  better  bring  them  up  here," 
so  I  went  to  New  York  with  Judge  Albert  Fena,    and  Willie 
Velasquez,   and  a  couple  of  others  in  the  leadership.      [We]    met 
with  Mike   Sviridof  f,    and  Judge   Pena  asked  the  question  at  the 
opening  of   the  meeting  at   the  Ford  Foundation  office   of  whether 
it  was  true   that  the  Ford  Foundation  had  intentions  to  cut  off 
these  young  people  who  were  striving  to  improve  their   community, 
on  the  basis  that  their  behavior  was  not  acceptable  to  Ford 
because   others  found  it   threatening. 

If   indeed  it  was  true,    he  wanted  to  hear  it  from  Mr. 
Sviridoff  and  people  there,    what  their  decision  was   going  to  be. 
Mike   said.    "It's   true."     Judge    Pena   calmly   looked  at  him  and 
said,    "This  is   the  most   chicken-shit  outfit   I've  ever  heard   of   in 
my    life."     Ford  Foundation  released  a   press  release  announcing 
that  the  grant  to   this  Hispanic  youth  organization  that  we  had 
funded  was  being  cut  off.      Well,    that  was  superfluous,    since  the 
money  had  already  been  spent  and  there  was  no  more  money. 

I  subsequently  had  to  go  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
Congressman  Henry  B,,    and  to  assure  him  what   the   grants  were 
about  and  that,    clearly,    fomenting  domestic  strife  was  not  of   our 
making. 

Morris:          Was   this  at  the  congressman's  request   or  at  Ford's  request? 

Gallegos:      Ford  and  the   congressman. 

Morris:          Did  you  sense   that  the  Congress's   concern  was  political? 

Gallegos:      Yes.      Any   time  you  start  registering  and  running  candidates  in  a 
congressman's    district,     it's  very    threatening.       I'm   sure   that's 
what  happened  in   Cleveland,   and  so  on. 
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Gallegos:     Just  to  summarize  that  portion  of  it:   Bundy  had  not   done  too 

well  before  Congress  in  presenting  the  case.      The  other  thing  is 
that  the  public   did  not  really  come  to  the  rescue   of  foundations. 
Of  course,    Hispanics  were  not  major  players  in  philanthropy  and 
going  to   defend  foundations  at    that    time. 


Realignment  with  Ford;      Social    Change  vs.    Measurable  Results 


Morris:  As  you  found  out  with  the  young  folks  you  were  talking  to,  I 
think  that's  true  pretty  much  across  the  board.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  public  has  no  idea  what  a  501(c)3  organization  is. 

Gallegos:     We  learned  the  hard  way.     I  guess  this  all   came  to  a  head, 

though,    in  1969,   when  Neil   Armstrong  was  landing  on  the  moon.      On 
that  day,   a   group  of   the  leadership  of   the  Southwest  Council   of 
La  Raza  met  at  Asilomar,    California,    to  debate  a  very   important 
issue.      It  was  literally  a  mandate  from   Ford  that  we  had  to  end 
the  sub-granting  program  and  get  out  of  the  community-based 
organizing  and  the  community-change  programs  aimed  at  building 
leadership,    changing  institutions,    of   organizing  cadres  of 
leadership  for  mutual   cooperation  and  support,  voter 
registration,    and  so  on. 

Morris:          You  agreed  mutually   that  you  had  to  stop  doing  that? 

Gallegos:     Well.    no.      Ford  gave  the  Council,    through  me.    the  mandate.      I  was 
by   that   time  executive   director  of   the  Council   of  La  Raza.      I 
could  have  stayed  with  Ford,    although  we   (the  three  consultants) 
had  agreed  among  ourselves  that  we  would  not  become  permanent 
employees.      We  said  we  would  not  be  gatekeepers  to  Ford 
Foundation;   we  would  not  aspire  to  a   permanent   career  with  Ford; 
if   anybody   had  any   problems  with  Ford,    they  could  go  directly  to 
them.     We  weren't   going  to  intercede  in  terms  of   protecting  the 
foundation.      We  didn't  create  their  problem;   why   should  we 
presume  to  solve  it?     We  also  felt  that  we  had  to  be  honest 
advocates. 

Subsequently,    in  exploring  the  idea  for  a  council,    the 
leadership  felt  that  I  was   probably  best  equipped  to  pull   them 
together   since   I  had  traveled  around,    and  by   this  time  had   got 
to  know  most   of   them   pretty  well.      I   didn't  want  to  be   the 
executive   director,    and  I   told  them   I'd  only   take   it   temporarily 
to  get  it   started. 

Morris:          Did  you  see  yourself  still   staying  in    [social  work]? 
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Gallegos:      At   this  point,    I  had  kind  of  found  myself  in  advocacy  and  found 
myself   in  the  milieu  of   civil   rights  and  activism.      At  that 
point,    I   didn't  know  where   the  hell   I  was   going.     All   I  knew  was 
that   I  was   in  the  middle  of   some  very  dynamic  change   taking 
place.      So  this  meeting  at  Asilomar  was   the  point  at  which  I 
realized  that  the  Mexican  community  had  a  very  serious  decision 
to   make. 

On  the  one  hand,    the  community  said,    "This  is  what  we  want 
money  to  do:     bring  about   changes  in  institutions,   bring  about 
advocacy."       Ford  said  that   if  you  wanted  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  receive  any  money  from  Ford,  you  had  to  go  into  what  they 
called   "hard  programs".      You  had  to  go  into  activities  that  would 
produce  a  given  number  of  units   of  housing,    create   given  numbers 
of  jobs  through  community  economic  development,   or  whatever  kinds 
of  programs  could  be  measured.      Someone  said  that  what  they 
really  meant  were  safe  programs. 

So  the  foundation  had  given  this  mandate  in  1969   (I   think  it 
was  in  July  of  1969),  and  we  were  at  Asilomar.      The   organization 
was  clearly  torn  apart  between  the  militants  and  those  who  felt 
we  started  this  because  we  wanted  to  bring  about  change.      Now  we 
were  being  told  we  had  to  do  other  things.      So  the  debate  raged 
on  for   two   days. 

Morris:          How  many   people  was  that? 

Gallegos:      This  was  the  full  board.      In  addition  to  the  formal   board,    there 
might  have  been  another   dozen  people   there,    particularly  young 
people — who  today,   by   the  way,    are  very,   very   prominent  all   over 
the   country.      About  thirty  to  forty  people,    all  together.      They 
came  there  to  argue   that  we  should  tell  Ford  to  go  to  hell.     Then 
I  think  what  happened  was  the  recognition  that  the   community  really 
didn't  have  many   options,    that  we   saw    that  there  could  be  jobs 
created,    that  there  could  be  housing.      Those  who  felt  that   social 
change  had  to  be  brought  about  in  other  ways  without  Ford  money — 
they  would  have  to  go  and  do  it   somewhere   else  in  another  way. 

At   that   point,    the  organization  acceded  to  the  foundation's 
demand   or   offer.      So  the  foundation   continued  to  support  it 
handsomely  and  has  to  this   day.      It  later  became  a  national 
organization    [National   Council   de  la  Raza].      I  left   in  1970   to 
set  up  my  own  company. 

Morris:          Did  you  have  to   do  any   other  fundraising? 

Gallegos:      Oh,    yes.      Ford  was  our  main  souce,    but  then  we  got  money   from 
other   sources.      So  we  were  learning  the  art   of   gr ant sman ship. 
Again,    it  wasn't  because  we  had  done  anything  wrong.      What 
happened  was  that  1969  was  a  bellwether  year  for  all    of 
philanthropy.       It  was  a   time   of   crisis  for  philanthropy. 
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Morris:          The  year  scared  everybody  out   of   their  wits. 

Gallegos:     Exactly.     We  were  caught  in  the  backlash  of   this.     Wisely  that  we 
did  in  a  sense,   because  it  really  helped  to  turn  some  of   the 
critics  around  to  show    that  we  were  reasonable  people.      It  was 
probably  good  because  a  lot  of  good  has   come  about    since   then. 
One  has  to  look  at  that  and  say,    "What  if  we  had  had  money  for 
advocacy,    to  bring  about  fundamental   changes  in  institutions,   and 
to  build  the  kind  of  leadership  that  might  have  come  out  of  that 
versus  the  kind  of  technical  leadership  that  was   developed?"     It 
is  an  interesting  point  for  analysis.      One  may  never  know,    I 
suppose;   but  it  was  extremely  difficult  during  those  years 
because    there  was  a  lot  of  violent  behavior. 

Ruben  Salazar,    a  very  pre-eminent  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  killed  during  a  Mexican  American  youth  demonstration 
against  Vietnam.      Corkie  Gonzales  and  the  Crusade  for  Justice 
were  arrested  for  carrying  guns  in  a  situation  that  turned  to 
violence.      Chavez  was  struggling  to  preserve  his  organization 
through  nonviolence.      I  remember  in  1968,    Henry    Santiesteven  and 
I  wrote  a  piece  that  we  circulated  throughout  the  Southwest 
urging  the  Hispanic  community  not  to  return  violence  with 
violence,    that  we  had  to  build  our  community  through  constructive 
community  change,    and  that  violent  behavior  was  not  the  answer. 

We  were  criticized  for  that — criticized  for  not  being 
militant  enough.     We  had  no  sense  that  killing  people  or  hurting 
people  was  the  way  to  go,   and  it  was  tough  to  be  on  the   side  of 
the  angels,    so  to  speak.      We  had  always  known  that  we  were  right, 
but  it  wasn't  easy  when  you  were  in  a  room  full   of   shouting 
people,    people  who  are  manifesting  "machismo"  about  taking  up 
arms  and   guns.      It's  just  hard.      It's   one   thing  to   know  you  are 
right,    but   in  that  moment,    it  is  tough. 

Morris:          The  people  that  you  are  trying  to  help — have  them  tell  you 
you1  re  chicken. 

Gallegos:     And  knowing,    for  example,    that  you  are  being  watched  by  the  FBI 
[Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation],    under  surveillance.      The 
things   that  happened  to  us  in  those  years  were  not  easy. 


FBI   Surveillance;   Other  Black  and  Brown  Community  Organizations 


Morris:          How  were  you  aware  that  the  FBI  was  watching  you? 

Gallegos:  On  picket  lines,  they  would  call  us  out,  '^Gallegos."  We  were  at 
conferences,  and  there  would  be  FBI  people  there  milling  around. 
We  were  concerned  about  our  phones.  We  knew,  for  example,  that 
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Gallegos:      during  the  Nixon  years  in  order  to   get  any  foundation  money,    we 
had  to  drop  the  existing  voter  registration  program  that  we  had 
set   up  under   the   council.     We  had  to   set  up  a  brand  new  voter 
registration/voter   education  project.      I  had  gone  to  the  south  to 
meet  with  Vernon  Jordan  to  see  how  the  blacks  were  doing  and  came 
back  and  said,   "Let's  set  this  up." 

We  tried,    unsuccessfully,    to  get  a  tax  exemption  from  the 
Treasury  Department.      Our  legal   counsel.    Armando  De  Leon,    who  is 
now  a  superior  court  judge  in  Phoenix,    received  an  anonymous  call 
one  time  saying,    "Look,    as  long  as  Nixon  thinks  that  you  are  all 
Democrats,  you  are  never  going  to  get  that  organization  exempt 
under  the  law."     They   lost  our  files;    they  claimed  that  they  were 
misplaced.      They   couldn't  find  them,   and  we  would  have  to 
reconstruct   our   files  and  send  a  new   application.      We   spent  years 
trying  to  get  a  tax  exemption  for  a  non-partisan  voter 
registration  drive.      We  never  got  it  until  years  later,    after 
Watergate.     Willie  Velasquez  then  set  up  a  whole  new  voter 
registration  program  which  exists  today.      We  were  unsuccessful 
during  the  Nixon  years   to   get   it. 

Morris:          I  can  see  where  there  would  be  a  partisan  concern  about  a  voter 
registration  effort  that  looked  like  it  was   going  to  be  all 
Democrats.      I   don't  understand  what   the  FBI  has  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  La  Raza  operated  a  voter  education  project. 

Gallegos:     Well,    it  wasn't  just  around  that.      I  think  it  was  a  question  of 
whether  the  whole  Mexican  community  was  turning  toward  violence. 
The  FBI  wasn't   the  only  one   concerned  about   it.      Anybody   who  was 
protesting  against  Vietnam  found  themselves   photographed,    and 
people  who  were  protesting  for  civil   rights  were  looked  at  very 
carefully.      By  this  time,   we  were  emerging  as   a  very   strong 
national   organization. 

Morris:          And  young  Mexican  Americans  would  join  in  the  anti-war  protests? 

Gallegos:     Also,   we  were  espousing  counseling  for  youngsters  who  were  not 
likely  to  get  an  exemption  because  they  weren't  in  college.      We 
felt  that  there  was  a  class  discrimination  between  those  who  were 
able  to  get  exemptions  because  they  were  in  school  and  those  who 
were  not.      There  were  youngsters  who  were  really   confused  about 
the    [draft]    lottery   and  the  war.      Most  Mexicans  have  always  tried 
to   prove   their  loyalty  by  being  disproportionately  killed.      We 
have  more  Medal   of  Honor  winners  than  our  proportion  in  the 
population.      Loyalty  has  never  been  a  question.      During  Vietnam, 
traditional    attitudes  and  views  about  patriotism  got  very 
confused. 

I  think  that  those   of   us  who  were  trying  to  make   sense  of   it 
found  ourselves   distressed  by   the  fact   that  questioning  your 
government  and  questioning  whether  the  government  was  lying  was 
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Gallegos:     hard.      I  always  respected  authority  and  elders,   and  for  me  to  be 
raising  those  questions  was  tough.      Then  we  would  meet  with 
people  like  Stokely   Carmichael,    Byron  Rumf ord,   and  Martin  Luther 
King,   Jr.      We  worked  with  all  of   them  during  those  days.     We  had 
a  session  here  in  Richmond  with  Martin  Luther  King  about  kicking 
off  a  joint  voter  registration  campaign.      We  dealt  with 
Carmichael  and  the  advocates  of  black  power  in  terms  of  what 
their  view   was.      A  lot  of  our  brown  Hispanic  kids  were  picking 
that   rhetoric   up. 

Here  we  were  trying  to  create  an  organization  that  was 
committed  to  change,    but  committed  to  non-violent   change.      There 
were  others  in  our  own  community  who  were  concerned  about  pushing 
for   change,   but  weren't   concerned  about  whether  it  was  violent   or 
not.      Those  were  very   difficult  years,    I  would  say. 

What  an  exciting  decision  for  Ford  to  go  out  and  put  together  an 
organization  like    that. 

Yes,    it  was.      We're  very   grateful.      And  in  fact,    in  those  early 
years,   Ford  was  putting  out  about  75   percent   of   all 
the  money   that  went   to  Hispanics.      Today   it's  about  54  percent. 
Today   Ford  money   is   still    going  out. 

They   are  funding  grants  to  other  Mexican  American  organizations? 

Yes,   primarily  in  the  area  of  community  economic  development 
through   the  Spanish   Speaking  Unity   Council,    TELACU    [The  East  Los 
Angeles   Community  Union]    in  L.A.,    the  Unity   Council   in   San 
Antonio,    Chicanes   por  La  Causa.      Ford  has  made  a  major  commitment 
to  community   development  corporations.      Frank  Thomas   came  out   of 
that   structure  to  Ford.      He  was  with  Bedford  Stuyvesant,    and  Ford 
has  funded  maybe  thirty-five  first-generation  CDCs  and  is  now 
going  to  a   second  round  of   long  term   funding  for   core  support  to 
start  new  businesses,    franchises,   to  create  jobs  in  the   central 
city. 

Morris:         Long  enough  to  have  some  sense   of   results? 

Gallegos:      Marvelous  results.      If  you  look  at  the  number  of  ventures — the 

Unity   Council   in  Oakland,    for  example,    has  built  homes  for  middle 
income  people,    a  home  for  the  elderly.      They  now  have  a  major   $2 
million  extended-care  facility.      They   create  income  by  having  two 
car-rental  agencies  and  an  ice-cream  business  that  feeds   profit 
into  non-profit.      They   have   their  own  building  over  on  Fruitvale 
[Avenue  in  Oakland],    and  they  have   done  a  wonderful  job. 

Morris:          I  have  talked  with  them   about   some  of   their  activities.      I  was 

not   clear  whether  it's  one   of  a  kind  or  if   Spanish   Speaking  Unity 
Council    is  an  organization  with  branches  in  a  number  of   cities. 


Morris : 
Gallegos: 

Morris: 
Gallegos : 
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Gallegos:      No,    it's  an  independent  entity,    but   the  model   can  be  found 
throughout   the  country. 

Morris:          There  are  other  communities  in  which  there  is  a  Spanish  Speaking 
Unity   Council. 

Gallegos:     Yes,    L.A.,    San  Antonio.      In  fact,    that's  where  the  hard  program 

money  from  Ford  started  to  flow  and  has  subsidized  those  entities 
since   1970  quite  handsomely.      In  fact,    it  is  giving  several 
million  dollars  of   tie-off  grants  to  those  CDCs  to  set  up  their 
own  endowment  to  remain  a  permanent  agency  in  the  community.      So 
there  have  been  some  good  things  left  behind.      One   can  point  to 
them  with  pride. 
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VIII      ROSENBERG   FOUNDTION:      GRANTEE   AND. BOARD  MEMBER 

The  Youth  Opportunity   Center  as   Social   Experiment 
[Session  3:      February  11,    1988]      ## 


Gallegos:      I'd  like  to  add  a   comment  to  our  previous  talk  about  the  Youth 
Opportunity   Center.      As   I   thought  about   it,    I  wondered  if   I 
wasn't   seeming  a  little  negative  about  it.      I   think  what   I  really 
wanted  to   say    is   that  as  a   social   experiment,    it  was  worth  doing. 
I   don't   think   that   every   philanthropic  enterprise   should  remain   a 
permanently   encased  institution — that  there  is  validity   for 
testing  out  and  modeling  these,    to  allow    those  to  go  out   of 
business   and   then  take   the  learnings   from   that. 

That   doesn't  really  happen.      People   talk  about    creating  a 
new    institution  and  somehow    it  takes  on  a  life  of  its  own,    it 
becomes   permanent.      In  reality,    the  Youth  Opportunity   Center  was 
intended  to  be  just  that,    a  demonstration  project  with  a  very 
limited  life  of  its  own.      The   problem  is   that  you  realize   there 
are   some   things   that  need  to  be   done   to  make  it  more  effective, 
for  example,   in  trying  to   change   the  bureaucracies   that  are 
members  of   that   consortium.      By  the  time  you  get  around  to 
changing  one  agency's  regulations   to  allow,    say,    outreach  workers 
to  function  differently  than  the  traditional   role  of   the 
employment  services,  you  are  already   into  the   second  year  of   a 
two-year  project.      Therefore,    it  is  not  like  you  will  have 
maximum   capacity  in  the  beginning.      You  are   almost  restructuring 
institutions  for  a  year  or   so  before  you  get  into  the  nub  of  how 
a  model   project  really  works. 

You  really  need  more  lead-in  time.      Number  one,    the  lead-in 
time  is  important.      Secondly,   while  there  were   some  negatives, 
many   negatives,    I   think  that  is  quite  appropriate  for  a  model 
project.      It's   no   big   disgrace.      One    shouldn't   regard  it   as   money 
wasted.      I   think  there  were  frustrations,    high  expectations   from 
the  youngsters;   that  we  found  realities   relative  to  arrest 
records,     their  inability   to  read  and  write  at  certain  levels. 
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Gallegos:      One  has  to  look  at   those  and  say   that  a   project  like   this  really 
couldn't  work  because  of  a  lot  of   things  that  we  really  should 
have  taken  into  account. 

On  the  other  hand.   I  think  that  if  I  were  to  do  it  again,   I 
would  say.    yes,    it's  worth  trying  because  we  really   don't  have 
too  many   opportunities  in  social  programs  to  experiment  in  that 
way.      As  far  as   I'm   concerned,    success   can  be  measured  by   the 
fact  that  you  were  coming  up  with  some  tough  ways  of   dealing  with 
difficult   problems.      You  need  to   change   things,    but   change 
doesn't  happen  overnight.      So  I   didn't  w-ant   to  give   the 
impression  that  I  was  negative  about  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center. 

The  issue   of   citizen  participation  created  some  conflicts, 
but  that  was  an  inevitable  result  of   the  whole  War  on  Poverty  and 
the  psychology   that  was  taking  its  place   in  the  American  scene. 
People  just   didn't  want  to  be  serviced;    they  wanted  to  have  a 
hand  in  designing  and  running  those  programs.      While  that  might 
be  seen  as  a  point  of  conflict,   we  were   dealing  with  the  reality 
of   the  times.      It  is  as  simple  as  that.     It  was  a  legitimate 
request   by   citizens,    I   think,    to  want  to  be   concerned  and  be 
involved.      I   think  we  should  encourage   that. 

Morris:          That  era  in  social  agencies  was  the  beginning  of  a  lot  of   change 
in  how   services  are  delivered  and  how   agencies  are  organized. 

Gallegos:     Yes.      In  the  role  of   professionals,    for  example,    we   saw   that 

lawyers  became  advocates  for  people  to  make  sure  that  people  were 
told  what  their  rights  are  in  terms   of  food — that  if   the  school 
district   refused  or  did  not  want   to  feed  children,    the  lawyers 
went   after   them  and   said.    "We'll  sue  you.    because   there  is  money 
that  poor  children  are  entitled  to  receive  for  food  programs  and 
nutrition,    and  if  you  don't   do  it,    we're   going  to  force  you  to 
take   it."     There  was  monitoring  and  advocacy   from   all  kinds   of 
professional  agencies.      It  was  just  an  interesting  time  in  our 
lives. 


Selection  as  Trustee,    1974 


Morris:          It  must  have   served  you  in  good  stead  when  you  later  went  on  to 
become   one   of   the   trustees  for   the  Rosenberg  Foundation. 

Gallegos:     Okay.      Now   that  part  of    it  always  makes  me  feel  good — one's 
association  with  an  enterprise  as  successful  as  Rosenberg 
Foundation.       It   is  one   of   the  truly  outstanding  philanthropic 
institutions,    a  really   pre-eminent  foundation  in  America.      There 
is  no  doubt   about   it.      Over  the  years,    before  I  was  a   trustee  and 
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Gallegos:  afterwards,  after  I  had  left  the  board,  you  just  had  to  mention 
Rosenberg  Foundation,  and  people  would  immediately  surface  Ruth 
Chance  or  Leslie  Ganyard's  name  or  Kirke  Wilson's  name  and  say, 
"What  a  marvelous  organization." 

One  has  to  ask  the  question,    "What  was  unique  about   it?"     I 
think  one  is   that   the  focus   is  very   clear:      to   serve   children  and 
youth   in  California.      Secondly,    it  was  statewide,    and  it  ventured 
into  the  rural  areas  where  a  lot  of  foundations  have  not    gone. 
So  they  have  a  history   in  terms  of  health  and  housing  with 
migrant  workers.      I   think  the   other  unique   thing  about  it  is   that 
it  had  just  a  marvelous  board  of   trustees.     When  I  joined  the 
board  in  1974,    the  median  tenure  was  around  fifteen  years  of 
service. 

Morris:          That's  an  unusual  length  of   time,    isn't  it? 

Gallegos:      I  think  so.      It  provided  for  a  lot   of   continuity  and 

institutional   memory.      I  always  had  a  feeling  that  shorter  terms 
would  be  better,   but  for  some  reason  that  length  of    time   seemed 
to  fit  very  well  with  a  small  foundation.      There  is  a 
collegiality  that  comes  when  a  board  that  is  very   small — roughly 
eight  to  ten  members — is   (at  that  time)  meeting  monthly.      So  you 
really  got  to  know  and  interact  with  your  colleagues  very 
intimately  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Whereas  when  you  go   to  an  eighteen-person  board  in  New  York 
that  meets  four   times  a  year,    it  is  not  the   same.      One   doesn't 
really  know    the  people  as  well  in  terms  of  working  through  very 
tough  decisions   that  you  are  facing. 

Morris:         Who  first  talked  to  you  about  becoming  a   trustee? 

Gallegos:     As  a  result  of  the  work  I  did  in  southern  California,    I  met  Ruth 
Chance.     I  had  kept  in  touch  with  her  after  I  moved  to  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.     Ruth  would  call  me  about  potential   grantees 
that   she  was  working  with  and  ask  for  my  advice   or  want 
suggestions.      We  worked  together  on  the   book.    La  Raza;    Forgotten 
Americans,    which  was  a  book  published  as  a  tribute  to  Charles 
de Young  Elkus,    one  of   the  trustees  of   the  Rosenberg  Foundation 
who  had  passed  away.      Ruth  wanted  some  help  in  putting  together 
that   book  as  a  first   book  on  minorities.      This  one  was  to   deal 
with  Mexican  Americans.      And  so  again,    that  relationship  was 
further  enriched.      We  just   seemed  to  become  very   good  friends.      I 
always  had  enormous   respect   for  Ruth.      And  why  1974  as  opposed  to 
a  later  year  or  an  earlier  year,    what  was   there  about   1974   that 
was   particularly   significant,    it's  hard  to  say. 

At  that   time,    I  was   also  asked  to   serve  on  the  board   of 
Pacific  Telephone. 
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Morris :          The  same  year? 


Gal legos: 


Morris: 


Gal legos: 


Morris: 


The  same  year.      So  it  was  an  abundance  of   riches  for  me.      I  think 
by   that   time,    I  had  also   gotten  to  know   Caroline   Charles.     We 
were  on  the  board  of  KQED  together.      I  was  the  secretary   of    the 
board;    she  was   chair  of   the  board. 


That  must  have  been  an  experience, 
turbulent   time  in  KQED. 


That  was  a  very,   very 


It  was.     Poor  Morty  Fleishhacker  didn't  come  off  too  well  on 
that,  as  well.      Poor  Morty — he  tried  to  do  so  much.      I   think 
sometimes  his   good  will  is  not  really  appreciated.      It  was 
greatly  misunderstood,    to   say   the  least. 

I  think  that  one  of   the  lessons  that  comes  out  of  this 
interaction  with  non-Hispanic  organizations  is   that   I  would  like 
to  believe  that  minorities  who  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  community,   not  just  the  Hispanic  community,    become  known  to 
the  leadership  in  the  rest  of   the  community.     Therefore,    one 
establishes  a  reputation,    I  hope  with  fairness,    of   concern  for 
the  whole   community.      I  would  like   to  think  that  my   invitation  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  Rosenberg  Foundation  was   directly  related 
to  their  desire  to  do  what  they  have  always  done:     to  be  on  the 
cutting  edge,    so  to  speak,    of   not  just  funding  things,    but  how 
they  work  with  people,    the  advice  and  consent. 

I  would  have  to  ask  Ruth  Chance   the  question,    what  finally 
did  it  in  terms  of   asking  me   to  serve.      I   think  Ruth  Chance   by 
herself   is  a  very   persuasive   person,    and   I'm  sure   she   could  have 
persuaded  the  board;   to  say,    "I  have  somebody  who  ought  to 
serve."     I  think  it   goes  beyond   that.      To   be  acceptable,    one  has 
to  have  a  broader  vision  of   service   than  just  one  constituency. 
In  other  words,    I   don't   think  that   I  would  have  been  asked  to 
serve  if   I  were  only  concerned  with  Hispanics.      I  would  hope   that 
I  would  not  have  been  asked  as  a  special   interest   trustee,   but 
because   I  really  show   concern  and  compassion  for  broader  issues. 

The  other [lesson]    is   to  be  known  by  other  members   of  boards. 
When  a  name  is  presented,    it   is  not  enough  for  the  executive 
director  to  speak  and  say,   well,    I   think  this   person  has   the 
capacity    to  function.      It   is  really  up  to  other   directors  to 
speak  up  and   say  we  agree,    this   person   can  function.      I   think 
those   things — a  person  should  enjoy   a  reputation  of   concern  that 
is   broadly   based  and,    secondly,    should  enjoy  a   good  reputation 
with  other  trustees   so  that  they  know   who  he  or  she  is,    and  they 
feel  comfortable  with  that  nominee. 

Is   that   the  way    it  works  at  Rosenberg,    that  it  is  sort  of   a 
combination  of  suggestions  from  the  board  members  and  from  staff 
working  together? 
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Gallegos:     Yes.      I  know   that  in  the  corporate  sector,    the  most  likely  path 
to  invitation  to  a  board  is  through  the  CEO.      If  the  chief 
executive  officer  knows  you,    or  knows  of  you,   you  are  more  likely 
to  be  invited  to  serve  on  a  board,    despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  stipulations  in  most  corporate  boards  for  a  nominating 
committee  for  directors.     Really,    it  is  the  CEO  who  has   the 
influence. 

At  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,    we  have  a  nominating 
committee,  and  the  nominating  committee  really  does  come  up  with 
the  names.      It  is  not  in  the  purview   of .  the  president  to  have  the 
most  weight;   it  truly  goes  through  a  nominating  committee.      So  my 
recollection  is  that  it  was  a  combination  at  Rosenberg  of 
probably   the  president  and  the  executive   director  and  the  board 
committee  or  board  members.      Since  turnover  is  rather  slow  at 
Rosenberg,    one   can  be  very  thoughtful  about  the  kind  of   person 
that  would  fit  in. 

Morris:          It  would  be  a  more  important  decision,    I  would  think,    in  a  small 
board  with  a  long  tenure. 

Gallegos:     The  tenure  is  going  to  be  longer;    the  turnover  is  not  as  rapid  as 
on  a  larger  board.      One  also  has  a  better  sense   of  what  kind  of 
person  would  add  to  the  decisionmaking  of   the  board — a  balance, 
for  example,    of  men  and  women  and  minorities.      It  has  just  been  a 
wonderful   experience.      I  must   say   that  one  gets  a  keen  sense  of 
satisfaction  of  honest   debate  with  your  trustees,  and  also  a 
sense   that  you  are  doing  a  lot  of  good,    despite  the  fact  that  the 
grants  are   $30,000,    $40,000,    $20,000.      One    can   get   so  much 
satisfaction  out   of   small-dollar  grantmaking,    as  much  as  you  can 
out  of  the  large  one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,    I  sometimes  feel  quite  frustrated  that 
approving  rather  large   grants   doesn't  always   give  you  the   same 
satisfaction.      Perhaps  we  are  rather  removed  from  knowing  who  the 
participants  are.   whereas  in  a  smaller  foundation  in  the  state   of 
California,    one  has  a  sense  of  who  the  people  might  be  or  what 
the  problem   is  about. 


Board  Discussions;   Fellow   Trustees 


Morris:          From   a  trustee's  point  of  view,    is  it  important  that  everybody 
get  along  together,    or  is  it   sometimes   a  question  of   needing 
somebody  who  will  challenge   some  of  the  assumptions? 

Gallegos:      I  find  that  there  is  very  honest,    frank  debate  at  Rosenberg 

during  the  decisionmaking  process,    but  it  is  always  done  with 
great  respect  for  the  opinion  and  the  ideas   of   the  colleague 
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Gallegos:      supporting  or  arguing  against   it.      Rarely   do   I  recall   instances 

where  it  was  simply,    "Well,    I  just  don't  like   this,"  without   some 
explanation.      It   seemed  to  me  one  might  respond  intuitively,   but 
I  think  a  more  responsible  reaction  is  to  follow   that  up  and  say, 
"I  don't  like  this  because  it  troubles  me,    putting  money  out  in 
that  kind  of   situation,"  and  then  to  describe  why  we  think  that 
might  not  be  a  wise  grant  to  make,   for  example.      There  is  always 
a  high  level   of   respect  and  frank  disagreement  on  many  things, 
but  a  vote  is  taken. 

Morris:          It  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  if  you  might  have  been  the  first 

trustee  who  had  been  a  participant  in  working  on  or  presenting 
grants  that  were  made. 

Gallegos:      Probably   one   of   the  few   who  had  been  at  every  end  of   the 

foundation's   table.      Yes,    1   think   probably    so.      Lew  Butler,    of 
course,    later  has  been  quite  active  in  the  doing  end  of   things  as 
well  as  the  giving  end  of   things.     As   I  recall,    I  probably 
brought  to  the  board  a  great  familiarity  about  a  lot  of  things 
that  were  happening  out  in  California.     I  found  it  completely 
comfortable  to  be  able  to  discuss  projects  concerning  people  that 
I  know  or  knew  at  some  point — to  be  able  to  vote  yes  or  no  on 
those,    to  be  able  to  speak  with  as  much  conviction  about  why   I 
thought  something  ought  to  be  supported,    as  well  as  to  indicate 
what  I  thought  some  of  the  weaknesses  were  about  certain  pro 
jects,    despite  the  fact  they  might  have  been  colleagues  or  so  on. 

I  think  that  one  has  a  very    important  responsibility  as  a 
trustee  to  be   completely  honest,   to  indicate  any   potential   areas 
of   self-interest  or  conflict   of   interest,    to  be  able  to  indicate 
what  one's   affiliation  might  have  been.      It   seemed  to  me   that 
while  we  are  not  paid  as  trustees,    there  is  an  ethical  value  of 
grantmaking.      You  are  not  really   there  to   see  how  many   of  your 
friends  you  can  get  through  the  funding  trough,    but  really  to  see 
how  you  can  use  that  money  for   the  benefit   of   those  who  truly 
need  it,      I  have  never  found  any   conflict   between  having  been 
close  to  activism  and  being  able  to  then  make  judgments  about 
those  cases. 

Morris:          I  was  thinking  also  in  terms  of  being  able  to  speak  about  what  it 
is  like  to  run  an  organization  and  develop  a   project  once   the 
grant   has  been  made. 

Gallegos:      I   think  there  are  sensitivities  that  one  brings   to  the   table 

having  had  those  kind  of  experiences  about  what  might  work  and 
expressing  some  reservation  that,    assuming  the  grant  is  made, 
what  we  might  foresee  as  some  problem  areas  and  why  those  might 
occur.      On  the  other  hand,    I  must   say   that  the  staff   dockets 
prepared  by  Kirke  and  by  Ruth  were  always  so  well   done   that   if 
there  were  doubts  or  questions,    generally  they  were  there  for 
everyone   to    see. 
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G alleges  : 


Morris: 
G alleges : 
Morris: 

Gallegos; 


Morris: 
Gallegos . 


I  guess  what  I'm  really  saying,    too,    is  that  I  never  really  felt 
I  was  necessarily  more  effective  than  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
board.      I  think  one  had  to  be  humble  about  one's   origins,    because 
they   are  pretty  sharp  and  they   didn't  lack  for  their  own 
criticisms  or  to  be  laudatory  where  it  was  needed,  and  so  on. 

Was  Mrs.    Charles  president  of   the  board  when  you  became  a  member? 
I  believe   she  was.  yes. 

Did  she  offer  advice  and  counsel,   orienting  you  on  becoming  a 
member? 

No,    I  think  I  had  by  that  time  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
grantmaking  process  at  Rosenberg,  having  been  a  recipient  and  a 
colleague   of  Ruth,    in  terms  of  just  the  consultative  process. 
There  was  no  formal   orientation  program  other   than  the  annual 
reports  and  information  about   its  purposes,    history,    and  so  on. 
Again,    one  of   the  advantages  of  having  experience  in 
decisionmaking  is  that  one  knows  about  agendas,    setting 
priorities,   and  honoring  the  respect  for   time — to  be  able  to  make 
a  comment  but   not  give  a  speech — the  protocols  of  being  a  member 
and  not  the   dominant  force. 

I  found  that,   while  there  were  just  incredibly  big  egos, 
they  never  were  wrenching  on  the  board.      In  other  words,    Mrs. 
Charles  was  a  very   dynamic  individual  and  a  real  powerhouse  in 
some  ways,   but   she  never  used  that  to  dominate  the  board. 

Was  there  a  dominant  influence   on  the  board? 

No,    I   don't   think  so.      I   think  there  were  very   outstanding 
personalities — Judge  Ben  Duniway,    for   example,    or  Frank  Sloss, 
Lew  Butler,   and  Leslie  Luttgens.     All   of   these  are  persons  who  in 
their  own  way  have  accomplished  much,    are  highly  respected  in  the 
community,   and  know  what's   going  on.     No  one  ever  really  played 
to  the  gallery.      We  were  there  just  honestly  making  decisions 
together  and  grappling  and  sometimes  feeling  very   good  about 
things  and  sometimes  probably  feeling  frustrated  together,    that 
maybe  we  really  weren't   getting  to  the  root   causes   of   people's 
problems.      I'd  say   on  balance  while  we  were  never  smug  about  our 
accomplishments,  we  always  had  a  sense  that  we  were  going  at  it 
together  and  doing  the  best  we  could.     It  was  unique,   and  I  would 
say   I  left  that  board  very  happy  to  have  been  a  part  of  such  an 
extraordinary  organization. 


Morris: 


Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  Ben  Duniway? 
able  to  interview  him. 


We  were  never 
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Gallegos:      He  was  a  federal  judge  in  the   district   court.     Judge  Duniway  had 
just  a  wonderful   presence   about  him.   just   the  way   he  looked.      He 
looked  like  a   grand  judge  in  some  respects.     He  was  never  one  for 
long   speeches,    but  when  he  spoke,    everyone  listened.      He  was  very 
clear  about  why  he  thought  a  given  proposal   should  be  supported 
or  why   it  should  not.     His  views  were  always  valued,    as  were  the 
other  trustees'.     Here  again,   he  was  warm,   and  he  was   gracious — 
he  made   it  easy   to  function,    one   of  the  gentlemen  colleagues  in 
the  field.      The  Foundation  is  one  of  those  few  institutions  that 
I  wish  more  American  institutions  could  become,   where  people  of 
power  and  influence  and  diversity  work  together  to  build  a  better 
society.      It's  just   a   great   institution. 

Morris:          Was  Judge  Duniway  particularly  interested  in  some   of   the 

applications  on  deliquency   prevention  and  prison  families? 

Gallegos:     He  was  never  one  to  say   that  we   should  have  a  special  initiative 
on,    say,    crime  and  delinquency,    or  legal   services  for   the  poor, 
or  something  like  that.     I  think  he  was  quite  happy  to  see  the 
array   of  projects  that  the  foundation  attracted.      In  other  words, 
we  attracted  a  wide  diversity  of  applicants  from  all   over  the 
state.      I  don't  recall  that  he  ever  complained  that  we  were  too 
heavy  in  farmworker  issues  or  education  and  that  we  were  getting 
somewhat  esoteric.      He  always  warned  us  against  that,   but  he 
never  seemed  to  feel  frustrated  that  we  were  not   going  about  the 
foundation's  real  work,    whatever  that  should  be.      He  never 
lectured  us,   as  I  remember,   and  he  had  always   done  his  homework, 
read  the  docket,    attended  the  meetings,    and,    as  I  said,    was  very 
frank. 

He  never  felt  because  of   his  position  that  his  ideas  should 
merit  more  attention  than  yours.      It  was  just  a   sense   that 
everyone  was  there  to  state  his  opinion  as  honestly  and  candidly 
as   possible.      I  valued  that  very  much.      I   think  that   uniqueness 
was  there  and  still  is  there  on  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  board. 
People  just  work  awfully  hard  for  a  lunch  once  a  month. 


Valley    Self-Help  Project   Sites  Revisited;   Input  from  Former 
Trustees 


Morris:          Did  it  involve  going  out   at  all   and  making  site  visits? 

Gallegos:      On  one  occasion  when  I  was  on  the  board,    we  made  a  special   trip 

into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley   to  revisit  grantees  and  projects  that 
we  had  made  grants  to  years  ago  in  the   central   San  Joaquin 
Valley,    and  we  visited  the  Westlands.      What  we  got  out  of  that 
was  to  really   see   the   physical   changes,    the   changing  face   of 
agriculture  in  California.      In  its  history,    the  Rosenberg 
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Gallegos:      Foundation  would  support  very  modest  migrant-housing  programs, 
self-help  enterprises,    small  ventures  for  the  training  and 
development  of  people,    migrant-family  programs  and  so  on.      It 
would  try  to  build  communities  while  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
individuals  and  families. 

On  that  particular  visit,    we  went  through  the  valley  and 
would  ride  for  miles  and  miles  and  not  see  any  homes,    but  maybe 
people  on  tractors  and  huge  water  projects.     It  was  very  eerie 
because  there  were  none  of  the  family  farms,    the   cooperative 
farms,    and  the  things  that  we  like  to  think  of  about  farming  in 
the  United  States.     We  had  now  arrived  at  the  era  of   the 
corporate  farm.      I  think  that  our  vists  out  there  put  all  of   that 
into  perspective,   because  many   of  us  have  a  history  of  having 
dealt  with  the  more  nostalgic  elements  of  what  used  to  be  the 
family  farm.     We  now   realize  that  it's  a  very  different  breed  of 
cat — a  hundred  ten- thousand  acre  farms,    the  realities  of 
marketing  and  vertically-held  organization,    and  so  on. 

After  I  got  off  the  board,    the  board  went  to  the  border 
cities  of  San  Diego  and  Tijuana  to  look  at  the  immigration,    the 
border  issues.      I   thought  that  was  unique. 

Morris:          Had  the  interest  in  immigration  begun  while  you  were  a  trustee? 

Gallegos:     What  Kirke  Wilson  initiated,    which  I  think  is  a  brilliant  idea, 
was  that  he  would  invite  former  trustees  to  have  lunch  with  the 
regular  board  members  annually,    just  simply  to  talk  about  the 
directions  that  the  board  was  going  and  ideas  that  we  might   give 
to  their  initiatives,    if  they  had  any,    or  to  suggest  an  issue. 
They  also  invited  former  grantees,  legal   services  advocates  or 
youth  services  advocates,    to  meet  with  the  board.      So  unlike  many 
trustees  who  insulate  themselves  from  potential  donees,    the 
foundation  welcomed  them.      They   said,    "Look,    we  have  a  dinner 
once  a  year  in  which  we  invite  folks  in  to  talk  with  us  about 
what  they  are  doing  or  what  we  might  be  doing." 

You  connect  the  interest  and  concerns  of   people  on  the   doing 
end  of   it,    and  then  former  trustees  and  the  remarkable  ability  of 
the  foundation  staff — its  own  resouces  of   the  board  and  the 
staff — to  suggest  a  new    initiative.      In  this   case  it  was  the 
immigration  initiative,   which   they  subsequently  adopted.      I   think 
[this  occurred]    in  large  measure,    too,    because  Justice    [Cruz] 
Key  no  so,    who  took  my   place  on  the   board,    was  formerly  on  the  U.S. 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration.     Kirke  Wilson  has  always  had  a 
unique  interest  in  the  field  as  well.      It  was  evolutionary,   and 
they   have  really  made  a  strong  commitment  to  that  work. 

Morris:          Didn't  you  say  at   one   point   that  Justice  Reynoso  had  himself 
worked  down  on  the  border? 
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Gallegos:     Yes.      He  was  raised  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  Brawley  and  went  to 
law   school   from   there.      He  was  very  active  in  the  CSO  years  ago. 
That's  where  we  met,   in  the  fifties.     We  had  known  each  other  for 
many  years,    as  well. 

Morris:         He  was  raised  in  Brawley,    and  then  he  went  back  there  for  one  of 
the  state  offices? 

Gallegos:     He  subsequently  worked  for  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance. 
Morris:          In  Brawley? 

Gallegos:     Well,    I  don't  recall.      One  of   the  affiliate  offices  may  have  been 
in  the  Imperial  Valley.      Cruz  was  heading  up  the  statewide 
office,   and  it  may  have  been  out   of   San  Francisco  or  Sacramento; 
but  then  they  worked  statewide. 


Kirke  Wilson  Succeeds  Ruth  Chance   as  Executive  Director 


Morris:          Maybe   this  is  a  good  place   to  talk  about  the  process  of  finding  a 
new  staff  executive.     When  you  came  aboard,    Ruth  was  already  in 
the  process  of   retiring? 

Gallegos:     First  of   all,   one  is  always  struck  by  the  reputation  of  Ruth 

Chance.     People  who  know  her  or  have  had  that  privilege  just  feel 
what  a   great  marvelous  human  being.      I   think  for  us,    facing  the 
reality  that  Ruth  was   going  to  be  retiring  was  very   difficult  to 
accept,    because   it   is  a  reality   that  sets  in  in  any   institution. 
I   don't   think  anybody  was   trying  to   dissuade  her  from   the 
decision.       It  was   an  inevitable   decision  and  a  just   one. 

Then  we  said,    "How  in  the  world  can  we  replace  Ruth  Chance?" 
The  effectiveness  of   that  foundation,    with  only  one  full-time 
executive  and  then  Betty   [Boutelle],    the  assistant,    and  the   sheer 
amount   of  work  they   turn  out,    let  alone   the  quality   of   it,    is 
absolutely  mindboggling.     We  had  a  search  committee  that  sought 
out   candidates. 

I  don't  remember  that  we  had  lots  of   people,    either  that  had 
applied  or  that  we  were  attracting.      I  don't  recall   that  many 
came  over  the  transom.      My  recollection  is  that  within  a  very 
short  period  of   time,   we  had  zeroed  down  to   two  or   three   of   the 
most   promising  candidates,    including  Kirke.      After  the  board 
interviews  with  the  finalists,    the  decision  was  made  to  hire 
Kirke  Wilson.      He  had  done  lots  of  consulting  work  with  a  small 
management  firm  and  had  a  unique  history  as  an  advocate  for 
poverty    issues   in  the   state  of   California. 
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Morris:         Were  you  a  member  of   the  search  committee? 

Gallegos:     No,    I  wasn't,    but  I  think  the  search  involved  asking  trustees  to 
put  names  into  the  pot,    so  to  speak. 

Morris:          Did  you  look  outside  of   California  at  all? 

Gallegos:     Yes,   we  did.     As  I  recall,   we  had  one  very  outstanding  woman 

applicant  from  out  of  the  state  who  was  .a  finalist,   and  who  is 
still  active  in  the  foundation  field.      There  were  excellent 
candidates;    there  is  no  doubt  about  it.    I  think,    speaking  for 
myself.      I   didn't  really  know  Kirke.      I  knew   of  Kirke,    but   I 
didn't  really  know  him  that  well.     I  knew  him  more  by  reputation. 

Morris:          He  worked  in  some  of   the  self-help  organizations  in  the  valley. 

Gallegos:     Yes,   very  much  as  an  advocate.      That   gave  us  some  clues  that  he 
would  be  able  to  move  into  the  same  areas  of  interest  that  the 
foundation  had.      There  was  that   undefinable  quality — it's  really 
totally  unfair  to  measure  anyone  against  another  person — but  Ruth 
set  such  high  standards  with  respect  to  just  being  such  an 
effective  and  tenacious  worker  and  advocate.      It  is  that 
indescribable  quality  of  how   could  you  possibly  hope  to  be  as 
lucky   as  to  find  somebody  as  good  as  Ruth. 

Within  a  very  short  period  of   time,    Kirke  helped  us  to 
realize  that  we  had  really  done  our  job  well.      We  had  found  a 
wonderful  executive — young,   energetic,   honest,    committed,   and  in 
my  view   one  of   the  better  foundation  executives.     He  is  just  a 
brilliant  young  guy.      He  is  a  Princeton  graduate — Princeton  or 
Yale — very  humble  and  very   modest.      I  think  his  mother  is 
Mexican. 

Morris:          He's  got  a  family  connection  which  gave  him,    do  you  think,    more 
of  a  feeling  of  connectedness  and  understanding? 

Gallegos:     I   think  Kirke  is  just  a  unique  individual.      He  brings,    again, 
this  fine  quality  of  excellence.     He  is  just  warm,    tough,    but 
he's  fair.      He  has  just  got  all  the  fine  qualities  that  you  would 
want  in  an  executive. 


Self- Evaluation;    Collegiality 


Morris:         Was  it  his  idea  or  the  board's  to  do   some  self-evaluation  at 
about  that   time? 
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Gallegos:      I  think  Kirke  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that.     I  think  he  is  an 

executive  who  is  really  secure  and  comfortable  in  knowing  what  he 
is  doing  and  that  we  might   do  it  better.     He  is  never  hesitant 
about  asking  others  into  the  board.      Bringing  other  people  into 
meetings  was,   for  example,    I'm  sure  largely  Kirke's  idea,   as  well 
as  the  board's  willingness  to  constantly   look  at  itself. 

I  think  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation,  with  the 
one-day   meeting  and  the  dinners  with  the  trustees  to  talk  about 
the  initiatives,   was  where  we  really  talked  about  what  else  the 
foundation  might  be  doing,    or  what  might  the  foundation  continue 
doing.      These  were  questions  asked  of   the  trustees.      I  must  say 
that  they  have  a  wonderful  way  of  keeping  you  a  part  of  the 
foundation  family.      They  invite  you  to  their  dinner  once  a  year, 
or   they   will   invite  you  to  comment  on  programs  that  they  have  in 
the   pipeline.      It's   so  unique.      It's  not  like   they  just   thank  you 
and  send  you  on  your  way.     They   manage  to  stay   in  touch;  always 
very  warm  and  helpful. 

For  example,    if  I  need  to  get  the  address  or  the  phone 
number  of  a  trustee,  Kirke  never  says,   "Well,  what   do  you  want  to 
see  him  or  her  for?"     Or  try  to  act   so  protective  and  to 
distance.      Their  assumption  is  that,   look,  you  are     a  trustee  and 
you  obviously  want  to  talk  to  the  trustee  for  some  reason  that  I 
don't  have   to   know.      I   think  it's   unlike   other  foundations.      At 
other  foundations  there  isn't   that  sense  of   collegiality — the 
kind  of   distance  that  I   don't   see  at  Rosenberg.      It  really 
merits,    I  would  say,   as  a  case  study   for  excellence  as  an 
institution  but  moreover  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise.      It 
really   deserves   that  kind  of   scrutiny   and  study. 

Morris:          Is  that  what  I  have  heard  Kirke  refer  to  as  the  culture  of  the 

board,    that   there  is  a  way   that  they   function  together  as  a  unit 
that  has  a  Rosenberg  flavor  about  it? 

Gallegos:     Key  elements,    I  think,    [are]    just  a  very  good  staff.      What  I  mean 
by   that  is   they   prepare  well,    not  just  adequately.      The   dockets 
are  always  superbly  presented,    always  fairly  presented.     They  are 
on  time.      In  addition,    the  size  of   the  board  makes  it  easy  to 
maintain  this  collegiality   so  that  there  can  be  honest 
differences  around  issues  and  continuity  with  the  board  members. 
The  board  members  who  meet  regularly  get  to  know   each  other  and 
respect   each  other's  points   of  view — very   smart   people,    in  a 
sense.       I'd  like   to  think  of   myself  in  that  way.      I  have  never 
thought  of  myself  as  being  one   of   those   smart   persons,    but  I   do 
think  that   I  look  at  it — and  there  are  people  who  have  been  of 
extraordinary  achievement  and  have  the  graciousness  and 
willingness  to  work  with  their  colleagues  without   this  pecking 
order. 
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Gallegos:      I  have  never  gone  to  a  meeting  sensing  that   somebody  was  trying 

to  stand  out  as  more  important  than  anyone  else.      Peter  Haas,    for 
example,  was  on  the  board.     Peter  is  such  a  humble  and  decent 
human  being.     He  was  probably  better  at  a  lot  of  business 
decisions  than  social   decisions,  but  whenever  he  had  questions 
that  were  troubling  him  about  a  social   issue,    he  would  ask  them. 
Sometimes,   he  would  say,    "You  know,    I  don't  understand  what 
that's  really  going  to  do,  or  trying  to  do."    He  was  not  so 
important  that  he   couldn't  ask  a  humble  question.      I  really 
admired  that.      I  thought  to  myself,    isn't  it  terrific  that  you 
can  get  people  of  achievement  who  can  come  here  and  try  to  ask 
the  hard  questions  and  respect  one  another  on  it. 


Joint  Funding  Approaches 


Morris:         Were  there  times  when  there  were  some  joint  efforts  between 
Rosenberg  Foundation  and,    say,    some   of  the  Haas  Foundation 
interests? 

Gallegos:     Probably  more  indirectly  through  the  fact  that  a  grantee  might 
enjoy  support  from  another  foundation,   including  the  Haas 
Foundation.     There  was  never  any  structural   arrangement  to  say   to 
the  Haas  people,    "We'd  like  to  join  with  you  on  an  initiative  to 
do   something."     However,    when  there  was  a  project  that  would 
merit  collaboration  and  joint  funding,   whether    [or  not]    they  were 
foundations,    we  as  typical  leaders  were  sometimes  invited  to 
join.      It  was  not  specific  to  any  one  foundation.      There  was  a 
sense  that  other  foundations  would  be  invited  to  discuss  through 
the  Northern  California  Grantmakers,   or  other  getting  together  of 
the  directors,    opportunities  for  interfacing  and  cooperation.      I 
don't  recall   that  we  specifically  tried  to  structure  a   deal  with, 
say,    a  Haas  family  fund  or  something. 

Morris:          I  just  wondered  whether  there  were  some  mutualities  of  interest. 

Gallegos:     I  would  think  the  way  they  would  evolve  would  be  around  a 

specific  problem.     If,  for  example,   on  the  immigration  issue 
there  were  some  foundations  interested,    they  would  call  around 
and  find  out  who  else  would  be  interested  in  putting  some  money 
into  a  pot  to  deal  with  that.      In  that  way   then,    the  foundations 
would   get   into   it. 

Morris:          Would  that  be  mostly  Ruth  or  Kirke   talking  to  other  staff,    or 
[would  it  be]   some  of  the  trustees  through  their  contacts  with 
people  who  overlap  on  other  boards? 
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Gallegos :      Sometimes  that  kind  of  information  comes  two  ways — the  executives 
networking  with  other  executives,    or  sometimes  a  trustee  member 
might  say.    "Well,    I  understand  this  foundation  is  interested  in 
that  problem."     I  know,   for  example,    on  the  immigration 
initiative,    Kirke  went  to  New  York  to  try  to  interest  a  number   of 
funders  to  get  involved.      Sadly,    some  foundations  were  not  that 
eager  to  get  into  the  immigration  issue.      Kirke  did  go  around, 
and  he  did  get  some  support,    but  there  were  others  who  weren't 
interested. 


Immigration  Policy   Process 


Morris:         How   did  you  define  the  immigration  issue  so  that  it  related  to 
the  Rosenberg  focus  on   children  and  youth? 

Gallegos:     I  think  in  the  beginning,    at  least  as  far  as  the  immigration 
issue  was  concerned,   it  was  that  the  future  well-being  of 
children  and  youth  affected  by  immigration  policy  required  that 
the  foundation  look  at  the  framing  of   the  policy  debate  in  a  way 
that  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  helping  to  support 
families  and  communities  most  affected  by  that  legislation.      For 
at  least  the  first  phase,   Rosenberg  grants  went  to  organizations 
that  would  frame  the  policy  issues  and  see  them  through  more 
intelligently — a  lot  of  conferencing,    a  lot  of   developing  of   the 
immigration  agenda,    allowing  people  to  analyze  the  various 
impacts  of   alternative  proposals  for  immigration.      The  phase  two 
aspect  of  it  has  been  more  with  the  adjustment   process — that  now 
having  an  immigration  law   on  the  books,    the  question  is  of  a 
commitment  to  make  it  work  so  that  people  who  can  benefit  from 
that   legislation  will  benefit. 

Morris:          This  is  the  legislation  that  was  passed  two  years  ago? 

Gallegos:      Simpson- Mazolli,   for  example.      So  it  is  supporting  the  qualified 
agencies,    the  QDEs.    the  qualified   designated  entities.      It's    a 
bureaucratic  term  meaning  that  anyone  who  wants  to  work  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  document  those  being 
documented  will  be  listed  as  a  QDE.      Then  they  will  have  an 
official  working  relationship  with  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service    to  get  the  forms  and  the  referrals.      Catholic  Charities, 
for   example. 

Morris:          So  that  if  I'm  a  new   arrival  from  Mexico  by  whatever  route,    I 
somehow  find  an  organization  to  help  me   get  established  in  the 
United  States. 
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Gallegos:      That  meant  that  many  of   the  Catholic  Charities  and  International 
Institutes  and  Family   Service    [Agency]    groups  asked  for  and 
became  designated  as  QDEs,   who  had  people  on  board  who  could  help 
you  with  your  immigration  problem.      Granted,    there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  do  that  for  pay  and  do  that  as  individuals.     We  call 
them  "Coyotes"  or  the  equivalent  of  loan  sharks,    so  to  speak,    who 
will  charge  $400  to  $500  for  paperwork  that  a  QDE  would  do  for 
maybe   $50,    or  just  the  application  processing  fee.      The  fact   of 
the  matter  is  that  Kirke  knows  about  how   the  current   processing 
is  working  or  not  working,    the  log  jam  that  was  created  by  the 
new  law,    the  inability  of  all   the  QOEs  to  handle  all   of   the 
applications,   and.    moreover,   how   few   have  really  gone  through  the 
process  of  actually  getting  temporary  visas  to  be  able   to   stay. 

Now,    of  course,    we  see  flaws  in  the  immigration  law.      The 
law   lacks  a  unification  of  families,    and  that's  the  next   process 
of  how    to  fine-tune  the  new   legislation.      I  will  be  very  curious 
to  see  how  long  Rosenberg  stays  with  this  second  phase  of  the 
immigration  dilemma,    the  documentation  stage.     Now,   it  seems  to 
me  the  future  of   the  third  stage  and  beyond  is  really  the 
adjustment  process  of  how  well  we  help  the  newly  documented 
residents  to  participate  in  mainstream  America,    by  voting,    by 
getting  their  kids   in  schools. 

For  example,    there  is  one  document  that  I  looked  at  just 
very  briefly  today   [which  says]    that  about  one- third  of   the 
people  who  have  gone  through  the  documentation  process  have  five 
years  of  education  or  less.     The  vast  majority  of  those  who  have 
come  forward  are  from  Mexico. 

Morris:          This  is  not   children;    this  is  older   people? 

Gallegos:     These  would  be  more  the  family  members.     This  means  that  we  have 
a  tremendous  responsibility  to  help  parents  who  are  unfamiliar 
with   the  educational   process  to  help  their  kids  to  go  through   it. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  lot   of  work  to   do.      In 
California  Tomorrow,   Lew  Butler  has  talked  about  the  problems 
that  immigrant   children  face.      I  think  it's  this  kind  of  role 
that   the  Rosenberg  Foundation  plays  so  well. 

Morris:          Are  you  saying  the  foundation  funded  projects  that  were   directly 
involved  in  helping  to  shape  the  federal  legislation? 

Gallegos:     Within  the  limits  that  they  can  do  that.      Clearly,   for  example. 

the  National   Council  de  La  Raza,   which  is  one  of   the  groups  I  had 
something  to  do  with,    probably  has  one  of   the  best  public  policy 
capabilities  in  terms  of   helping  to  frame  public  policy  and  to 
analyze  it.      They  have  been  called  upon   probably  more   than  any 
Hispanic   organization  in  Washington  D.C.    to  testify  before  the 
Congress  as  to  what  way   Congress   should  go  vis-a-vis  legislation. 
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Gallegos:      I  know   that  Kirke  gave   the  National   Council   a   grant  to   do   some 
analysis  about  the  alternative  proposals  under  Simpson- Mazolli, 
for  example — under  one  scenario  what's  likely  to  happen,    under 
another  piece   of   legislation  what's  likely  to  happen.      A  grant 
was  made  for  that,   as  well  as  for   conferences  and  people  to  get 
together  to  talk  about  how  certain  kinds  of  legislation  would 
impact   negatively  if  passed,   or  how  it  might  benefit  if  passed. 

Morris:         Were  many  of  the  conferencing  people  from  California? 

Gallegos:     Yes,    although  they  went  outside  the  state  as  well.      The 

foundation  has  been  very   flexible.      Ordinarily,    one  would  think 
that  a  grant  to  a  foundation  would  be  for  a   direct  service 
organization,    say  a  tutoring  program  to  help  a  young  child  to 
learn  how   to  read,   and  so  on.      Here  it  is  affecting  an 
institution  nationally.      It  is  not  lobbying  for  legislation,    but 
it  is  really  helping  people  to  make   decisions  about  what  that 
kind  of  law  should  be.      Then  as  they  are  invited  to  testify,    they 
are  better  prepared  to  comment  on  it.     They  have  had  the  staff 
time  to  pore  over  the  proposed  legislation  or  to  walk  the  halls 
and  to  recommend  what  the  legislation  should  be.      I  think  the 
nonprofits  have  to  watch  themselves  and  walk  a  very  tight  line. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  construed  as  lobbying  if   they  are  spending 
more  than  20  percent  of   their  budget  for  lobbying  versus  giving 
expert  testimony,   which  is  what  our  intention  was. 


Questions  of  Advocacy   and  Security 


Morris:         Did  the  trustees  chew   over  this  dividing  line  and  count  up  how 
many   dollars  were   going  into  which  and  what? 

Gallegos:     That  was  after  I  left. 

Morris:         Was  this  as  a  result  of   the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act? 

Gallegos:     Well.    I  think  that  since  then,    that  has  always  been  a  dilemma  for 
the  independent  sector  in  preserving  the  right  of  nonprofits  to 
be  able   to  provide   expert  testimony   to  legislators  in  fields   in 
which  they  are   providing  services.      I  think  this   country  would  be 
poorer  without   that  kind  of    input  from   people  in  the  doing  end  of 
it.      I   think  our   country   is   stronger  because  we  allow    that  kind 
of    interaction  between  citizens  and  the  people  who  make  the  law. 

We  have  to  admit  that  there  is  a  line  between  very  brazen 
and  bold,    and  responsible.      You  don't  last  long  as  a  nonprofit  if 
you  become   too   political. 
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Morris:          Were  there  cases  of  applicants  that  the  discussion  of  the 
trustees  was  that  this  one  goes  over  the  line? 

Callages:      I  don't  recall  any,    no.      I  think  most   of   the  nonprofits  are  very 
responsible.      First  of  all,    the  resources  that  they   receive  for 
genuine  advocacy  are  so   small,    that  in  proportion  to  their 
overall  budget,    it  could  never  be  out- of -balance.      I  don't  see 
foundations  putting  that  much  money  into  that  form  of  social 
change.      Most  foundations  like   to  put  their  hands  on  projects  and 
want  to  know  how  many  kids  are  you  serving,  how  many  meals  have 
you  served  and  jobs  have  you  created,    not  something  amorphous 
called  "leadership  training"  or   "advocacy".      You   can   get    called 
on  it  by   a  congressman,    I'm  sure. 

Morris:          While  you  were  on  the  board,    did  Congress  or  the  IRS  question  any 
of    the  board's  activities? 

Gallegos:     No,    I   don't  recall  any  experience  where  that  was  a  result   of 

grants  when  I  was  on  the  board.      I  do  recall  one  instance  when  I 
was  not  on  the  board,    probably  in  the  late   sixties,  when  Ruth 
Chance   called  asking  me  if  I  knew   that  I  had  been  included  in 
[State]    Senator  Hugh  Burns'  report    (California's  version   of    the 
House  Un-American  Activities  report)   in  which  Rosenberg 
Foundation  was  singled  out  among  others  for  some  grants  it  had 
made — this  kind  of   scare  tactic  where  people  were  being  accused 
or  quasi-accused  by  being  included  in  these   ominous  reports. 

Ruth  called  me  and  wanted  to  know   if  I  knew  I  had  been 
mentioned,   along  with  Rosenberg  Foundation,  relative  to 
activities  involving  Saul  Alinsky  and  organizing  and  grants  that 
Rosenberg  had  made  for  leadership  training  and  development  in  the 
Valley.      I  said  no,    I  hadn't  heard  about  it.      I  said,    what  was 
Rosenberg  Foundation  going  to  do  about  it?      She   said.    "Well,    we 
checked  with  our  attorneys,    and  our  attorneys'   reaction  was  that, 
look,    they're  bigger  sons  of   bitches   than  we'll    ever  hope  to   be, 
so  we   should  just  ignore  them." 

The  foundation  chose  to  ignore  it,    meaning  consider  the 
source,   and  for  what  it  is  worth,   and  I  did  the   same. 
Subsequently,    when  I  was  given  top  security  clearance  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  when  I  joined  the  Pacific  Telesis  board,    we 
had  to  go  through  a  very  exhaustive  clearance  because  we  do  work 
with  the  government. 

Morris:         Even  the  board  of   directors? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      It  was  the  longest   damn  thing  I  have  ever  seen,   about 

twenty-six  pages.      Everyone  was  interviewed  as  far  back  as  you 
can  remember.      It  was  just  incredible.      I  was  really  quite  amazed 
that  I  ended  up  with  a  top  security,    which  was  the  highest 
security  clearance  that  you  could  get.      I  enjoyed  that  for  many 
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Gallegos :     years  until  DOD  decided  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  have 
it.      We.    the  directors  as  individuals,    really  are  rather  removed 
from  any  hush-hush.     When  we  were  a  part  of  the  Bell   Systems,    the 
Bell  Labs   required  a  lot  of   that  security,    but  we  don't  really 
have  any  laboratories  to  deal  with  now. 

I  have  always  thought  about  Hugh  Burns'   remark,   and  also  my 
activities  as  an  activist.     I  remember  going  on  the    [San 
Francisco]    Police  Commission,   and  Charlie  Gain,    the  police 
commissioner,    saying  that  he  had  gone  through  the  files  and  that 
there  was  nothing  there  that  would  embarrass  any  of  us.      I 
figured  that  was  okay. 

The  lesson  from   that  is  that  one  should  be  bold  in  the 
grantmaking,    pay  your  parking  tickets,   and  stand  up  for  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  we  should  be  allowed  to  dissent  and  to 
criticize  government  and  to  speak  freely  and  responsibly.      And 
that,    yes,    we  will  be  scrutinized,    and  we  will  be  followed,    and 
we  will  be  written  up.      There  will  be   [Joseph]    McCarthys,    and 
there  will  be  Hugh  Burnses.      That  shouldn't  deter  us  from  trying 
to   do  the  right   thing. 

I  must  say,   at  the  time  it  was  rather  puzzling.     For  a 
foundation  as  unique  as  Rosenberg  to  be  called,  just   said  to  me 
well,    I'm  in  such  good  company,    I  know   I  don't  have  to  worry 
about  it. 


Long-Term  Support;     Child-Abuse  Concerns 


Morris:         Was  there  a  time  in  there  when  there  was  a  decision  to  make  fewer 
grants  and  make  them  for  a  larger  sum   over  a  longer   period  of 
time?     Was  that  part  of   the  process  when  you  were  there? 

Gallegos:      I  think  that  we  looked  regularly  at  the   size  of  our  grants.      For 
Rosenberg,    a   $46,000  grant  was  a  large  grant.      Generally,    they 
were  in  the  range  of   $26,000  and  maybe  even  smaller.     I  think  the 
unique   ability   of   the  foundation  to  make   grants  over  a  long 
period  of   time  was  very  important,    because  so  many  foundations 
expect  a  complete  solution  to  a  problem   in  one  or  two  years. 
Rosenberg  had  the  unique  staying  power  with  a  particular 
problem — for  example,    child  abuse. 

We  made  a  survey  when  Ruth  was  there.     We  engaged  a 
consultant  to  look  at  how   data  about  child  abuse  was  being 
reported  in  the  state  of  California.      We  found  that  every  county 
was  reporting  or  not  reporting  differently.     There  was  a  need  for 
some  state  or  federal  intervention  to   deal  with  the   child-abuse 
issue — just   simply  to  record  it  more  accurately. 
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Gallegos:      Then  we  gave  some  project  money  to  one  or  two  programs  in  Santa 
Clara  County   in  the  juvenile  probation  department  which  were 
quite  good,    and  I  think  pioneers.      [We]    did  several   grants  there, 
and  out   of   that,    the  feds   got  into  it.      Then  everybody  got  into 
it  and  we  decided  that  we  ought  to  get  out  of  it.      We  just   simply 
felt  that  we  had  seeded  some  efforts. 

Morris:          Raised  the  consciousness.     Do  you  remember  what  led  to  those 

surveys  being  made?     Was  it  questions  coming  in  on  grants  that 
weren't  necessarily  fundable? 

Gallegos:     For  example,    Rosenberg  has  the  ability  to  get  a  sense  of  what's 
going  on.      It  may  be  that  this  particular  individual,    the 
consultant,    may  have  looked  at  the  data  and  decided  that  it  would 
be  important  to  get  a  grant  from  somebody  to  pursue  this.      I 
don't  know  whether  she  went  to  Ruth  and  said,   "Someone  ought  to 
make  a  study  of  how   child  abuse  is  handled  differently  in  each 
county   or  how    it  is  reported,   the  extent  of   the  problem,   and  so 
on." 

I  suspect  it  might  have  come  in  that  way.    or  at  some  meeting 
somebody  said  that  this  is  becoming  a  problem,   but  nobody  knows 
how  big  a  problem  it  is.      I  suspect  it  may  have  come  to  us  in 
many  different  ways.     What  is  important  is  that  someone  like  Ruth 
or  Kirke  Wilson  can  pick  it  up  and  say,  "Let's  do  it." 

Morris:         Who  was  the  consultant,    do  you  remember? 

Gallegos:     I  don't  remember;  it  has  been  a  few  years.     It  was  when  Ruth 
Chance  was  there. 

Morris:         That  sounds  like  it  was  a  good  ten  years  before  it  became  the 
public-policy  issue  that  it  is  now. 

Gallegos:     Yes.     Again,   very   little  money — I  don't  remember  that  it  was  a 

lot  of  money.      It  was  really  allowing  a   consultant  to  travel   over 
the  state  to  look  at  how   the  forms  were  reported,    then  make 
suggestions  about  what  might  be   done.     Out   of   that  you  pick  up 
information  about  who  is  doing  things,    and  then  you  hear  about 
some  people  trying  something  in  San  Jose,    and  then  you  follow  up 
on  that. 

The  trial   is  a  very  constructive  one,    and  if  it  had  taken 
ten  years  for  something  to  happen,    I   think  Rosenberg  would  have 
stayed  with  that  issue  long  enough.      Child  care,    of  course,    is  a 
real  dilemma.     We  supported  all  kinds  of  programs,   and  still  we 
lack  a   coherent  policy,    but   I  think  that  the  foundation  keeps 
chipping  away  at  that.     We  also  addressed  that  issue   of  child 
care  in  one  of  our  annual   reports.      I  think  we  commissioned  a 
thematic  review  of  that  whole  issue  statewide.     We  have  tried  to 
give  leadership  in  some  ways  to  that.      Not  that  we  are  the  only 
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Gallegos:     ones,    but  I  think  it  struggles  to  be  in  the  forefront   of  those 
cutting-edge  issues  that  I  think  are  so  terribly   important.      A 
small  foundation  can  do  that  if   they  are  statewide.     This  one  can 
do   it  because  it  is  statewide. 
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IX      COMPARING   THE  ROSENBERG  AND  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATIONS 


Smaller  vs.    Larger  Grants;   Financial   Policies 


Morris:          Am  I  right  that  Rosenberg  assets  are  fixed  so  that  the  amount 
available  for  granting  doesn't   change  that  much  from  year  to 
year? 

Gallegos:     Very,  very  small  amount  of   money,   compared  to,    say,    the 

Rockefeller  Foundation.      The  asset   growth  has   increased   steadily. 
It  had  very   stable,   very  conscientious  financial   advisors — 
Wentworth,    I  believe.      Of  course,   foundations  have   generally   done 
well  in  the  last  five  years.      The  October  19   [1987]    meltdown 
notwithstanding,    the  market  has  been  very  good  to  foundations. 
As  grantmaking  goes,    Rosenberg  is  really  a  small  player  in  terms 
of  dollars.      Their  asset  base  when  I  was  there  was  about 
$14,000,000;    it   might   be    $20,000,000. 

I  have   come  away   convinced  that  you  don't  have  to  be  a  big 
player  in  dollars;  I  think  it's  much  more  difficult  to  give  away 
a  large  sum   of  money.     I   don't  find  it  as  satisfying  in  some  ways 
being  on  Rockefeller  now.      Our  budget  by  comparison:     we'll  be 
giving  away  about  $76,000,000  a  year  now.      Our  asset  base  is 
about  a  billion  and  a  half.      It  is  not  as  heartwarming,    I  should 
say,    although  the  aims  are  no  less  noble. 

Morris:          Is  there  a  committee  of   trustees  at  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  that 
has  a  financial   stewardship  responsibility? 

Gallegos:     Generally,    a  trustee  or  two  is  asked  to  meet  to  look  at  the 

financial  reports,    to  meet  with  Wentworth  and  with  the  executive. 

Morris:         He's  an  outside  consultant,    isn't  he? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      The  financials  are  looked  at  annually  as  a  board. 

Generally,    someone  with  strong  financials  will  help  give  some 
advice  on  it.      I   don't  recall    that   the   trustees  have  really 
gotten  into  making  investment  decisions  in  terms  of  the  asset 
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Gallegos:      mix,    that  we  ought  to  get  out  of  what  we  are  investing  in.    in 
equities   and  bonds.      I   think  that  generally   there  has  been  a 
sense   that  the  assets  have   been  well   managed,    that   there  is 
growth.       It's   a   prudent,    conservative  risk  as  opposed  to  trying 
to  be  rather   flamboyant — doubling  assets. 

Morris:          What  about   the   issue   of   socially  responsible  investments  that  has 
surfaced? 

If 

Gallegos:      I'm  sure  there  is   something  on  the  books   on  policy   and 
divestment. 


External   Affirmative-Action  Policy 


Gallegos:      I   do  know    that  Rosenberg  was  one   of   the  pioneer  foundations  in 
adopting  an  external   affirmative  action   policy. 

Morris:          What   does   that  mean? 


Gallegos:      It's  a  very   important   policy   which   requires   the  staff   to  look  at 
the  make-up  of  potential   grantees  with  respect  to  representation 
of   women  and  minorities  on  their  staff  and  their  board,    to  be 
able  to  review   generally  how   they  are   coping  with  diversity  in 
their  organization. 

Morris:          Of    the  recipient   organization? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      There  are  a  number  of   foundations  nationally   who  have   tried 
to   do  that:      locally,    Rosenberg  and  San   Francisco   Foundation. 
Then  beyond  that,    Ford  Foundation,    and  more  recently   the 
Cleveland  Foundation,   and  one   or   two   smaller  foundations.      I  have 
asked  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  review    the  possibility  of 
such  a  policy  on  our  board.      It  was   supposed  to   be  on  our 
December   (1987)   docket,    and  it  was  not.      I  was  very   disappointed, 
and   I   said  so.      It's  on,    I'm  assured,    for   the   March  1988    docket, 
in  which   I've  asked  for   a  similar  policy   to  be  implemented 
because  apart  from   the  fact   that  foundations   should  represent   the 
diversity    they   seek  to  serve,    I'm  of    the  opinion  that  foundation 
grantmaking  can  either   continue  to  segregate  and  keep  people 
apart   or   can  bring  people   together. 

For  example,    many   foundations,    particularly   the  big  ones, 
spend  lots  of   money   in  tackling  major  issues  and  commission 
reports  and  studies   of   all  kinds.      As   I  have  looked  at   these 
reports  and  commissions,    which  albeit  are  very   interesting 
products,    I  look  at   the   composition  of   those   boards  and  those 
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Gallegos:      commissions  and  I  see  very  little  integration.      I  was  looking  at 
a  report   on  social  welfare  reform  and  working  mothers,    an  issue 
which   affects  Hispanics,    and   there  was  no  Hispanic  on  the   board. 
I  have  asked  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  review    the  issue  of 
diversity,    and  our   own  mix,    (how  well  we're   doing),   and  it   is 
very  bad. 

On  our   international   grantmaking  we  have  lots  of  people  of 
color,    but  they  are  all  internationalists.      People  from  all   over 
the  world  sit   on  those   committees,    and  you  find  rarely   any  U.S. 
Hispanics,    rarely   any  U.  S.    blacks   on   those   international 
committees. 

On  our  domestic  commissions,    we  do  a  little  better  on  women, 
and  we   do  a  little  better  on  blacks,   but  just  terrible  on 
Hispanics.       So   I'm   saying,    "Look,    it   doesn't   cost   us   anything  if 
we're  making  a   grant  in   the  first   place   to  an  institution  to 
study   something,    to  integrate  that  damn  committee  by   reflecting 
the   scene,    particularly   the    people   affected." 

Morris:          Do  you  ask  them  to  make  their  committee  representative  as  a 
condition  of   the   grant? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      Or  to  ask  them,    "Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  you're 

studying  the  problems  of  teenage  violence,    which  is  a   big  problem 
among  Hispanics,    to  have  a  Hispanic  on  the  board  of  your   study 
inquiry  or  your  staff?"     What  we  need  to   do  is  to  ask  them  to 
tell  us  how    they   are  going  to  structure  their  committee,    and  the 
kinds   of   people  on   the   staff.      Then  we   give   them   the    grant. 

I  would  not   deny   the  grant   solely  because   they  presently 
lack  diversity.      It  is   not   my   intention  to  be   contentious  and   say 
that  unless   they   show   this  wonderful   pattern  of  Americana,    that 
we   shouldn't   give   them  a   grant.      No,    I'm   saying  that  unless  we 
call   it  to  their  attention,    and  say,    "Look,    we  have  looked  at 
your   staffing  pattern.      We  looked  at  your  membership,    and  we  find 
it  difficult   to  believe   that  you  have  not   or   can  not   include   a 
Hispanic  or  a  woman  or  a  black  on   this.      Because  on  welfare   or  on 
crime   or   on  these   issues,    these   folks   are  affected.      Has   it 
occurred  to  you  that  you  might  put   someone  on   there?" 

Chances  are,    [the  respose  would  be]      "You  know,   we  never 
thought  about  it.      Thank  you  for   calling  it   to   our  attention." 
Unless  we   play   that  role  as  grantmakers,    not  to  dominate  or 
control   but  to  raise   the  issue,    they  will   be   going  around   doing 
business   as   usual. 

Morris:          How   was   the   suggestion  initially   met  at  the  Rosenberg  Foundation? 
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Gallegos:      I   don't  remember   the  year,   but  it  was  not  a   catastrophe  for   a 
foundation  like   Rosenberg.       It's  not   the  issue   or   the  problem 
that   I  have  had  at  Rockefeller.      For  example.    I  had  brought  it   up 
several   years  ago  at  Rockefeller,    and  it  went   nowhere.      Then  I 
brought  it  up  in  June  last  year,    that  we   should  have   such  a 
policy,    and  it  was  pretty   much  ignored  until   the  chairman  of   our 
board   said  to  Dick    [Lyman] ,    "Look,    you  know,    it's  not  your  job  to 
filibuster   a   trustee.      He  asked  a  question  about  a   policy 
proposal,    and  you  have   to  follow   up  on   that." 

So  Dick  said  that  he  would,    and  then  he  reported  at  our 
September  trustee  meeting  that  it  would  be   brought  up  in  our 
December  docket  for   debate.      I  was  fully   prepared  to  engage   in  a 
debate.      It  wasn't  on  there,    and   I  was  quite   unhappy. 

Morris:          Normally,    you  would  get  preliminary   material    to  the  docket. 

Gallegos:      Oh,  sure.     All  I  want  to  do  is  not  to  force  my  ideas  on  the 

board,    but   rather   to  say,    "Look,    I  have  raised  a   policy  question 
that  I  think  is  very  important  in  terms  of  how  we  function  as  a 
responsible  institution  to  bring  about   integration  and  bear   our 
own  responsibilities  with  respect  to   diversity  and  looking  at 
ourselves  as  well   as   others  with  whom  we  work."     This  policy 
would  simply  require   staff  to  look  at   these  issues   of   equity  and 
diversity. 

It  is  not  enough  just   to  look  at  ourselves.      We   need  to  look 
at  others  and  their  form   of   grantmaking,    then  suggest  a  policy 
and  bring  us  information  about  how   other  foundations  are  doing 
this.      Has  it  worked?      What  are   the  problems?      Are   there 
obstacles?      Is  there  a  better  way   to  do   this?      I   think  Dick's 
idea  would  be,   well,   we  have  to  remind  our  folks  to  be  more 
sensitive   to  the  participation  process  as  we  make  grants,    and  to 
include  different  folks  on  committees,   and  do  it   that  way  just  as 
a  regular  course   of   doing  business,    without   a   policy   in  effect. 

I'm  arguing   that  it  hasn't  worked.       I'm   saying   that  we   need 
a   policy.      Now,    if   the  board  wants   to  debate   this  and  say,    "No, 
we   don't  want  a   policy,"  and  we   decide  not  to  have  a   policy   and 
to   instruct   the   staff'  to  do   it  informally,    that's  fine  with  me. 
We   don't  even  have  an  informal   policy  to   do  it  informally,   is 
what   I'm  saying.      My   feeling  is   that  a  formal   policy   like   the  one 
Ford  has,   which  they  have  had  for  fifteen  years,   ought  to   be 
tried.      I   think  it  would  work  well. 
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Incorporating  Diversity  into  American  Society 


Gallegos:      We  are   not  just   talking  about  integrating  people  for   color's   sake 
or   language's   sake.       We're   talking  about   integrating  people  with 
different  sets  of   ideas   that  may  be  appropriate  to   solving 
problems.      I   see  nothing  wrong  with  bringing  Hispanics  to  talk 
about  science-based  issues   that   affect   Africa.       I    don't    think 
that  you  should  simply   put  Hispanics  on  problems  affecting 
Hispanics.      I   think  there  has  to  be  integration  of   intellectual 
ideas.      I   think  the  more  we   say,    "Yes,    we   should  only  put   them  on 
Hispanic-related  committees,"  is  to  foster   segregation. 

Morris:          Does   this   go   back  to  the  kind  of   concerns  raised  by  the  minority 
reports  that  came  out  of   the  Filer  Commission,   which  then  became 
the  Committee  on  Responsive   Philanthropy,    or  had  you  already  been 
raising  those? 

Gallegos:      We  had  already  been  raising  those  questions.      I  had  raised  a  very 
controversial   issue  out   of    the  report   that   I   did  for   the  National 
Science   Foundation  in  1975*  that,    failing  any   integration  by 
foundations  or  their  trustees  or  staff,    or  even  on  their 
grantmaking,    that  maybe   foundations  ought   to  be  required  to  do  an 
ascertainment   process,    in  the   same  way   that   the   FCC  required 
radio  and  television  stations   to  show    that   they  are  ascertaining 
community  needs  by  doing  surveys  on  an  annual   basis  to   show    that 
they    are   sensitive    to   needs. 

I   think  the   FCC  has   since   cut   those   out.      I'm  not   sure  that 
they   did  any  good  anyway,    but  at   that   time   I  was  raising   the 
issue    that  foundations   somehow    have   to  be  able  to  go  -beyond 
themselves    (their   own  internal   staff  and   trustees)   to  think  that 
they   have  all   the  knowledge   about   doing  creative   grantmaking. 
Granted,    there  are   creative   people   that   I  have  worked  with  on 
foundation  boards  who  are  very   sensitive   to  Hispanic  needs.      I 
don't   think  you  have   to  be  Hispanic  to   be    sensitive   to  Hispanic 
needs. 

I   think  that   simple  justice   requires   that  we  have  people  of 
different    colors  and   nationalities   on  a  board.     Beyond   that,    I'm 
really  convinced  that  society  works  well,    or  better,    when  we  make 
it   possible  for   people   of   talent  and  quality   to   participate   on 
these   things.      It  has  just  been  a  wonderful    experience   for  me   to 
have   been  on  Rosenberg  and  Rockefeller,    to  think   I  had   something 
to  do  with   the  betterment   of   humankind.      It's   too  bad  that   other 
people  have   not   been  as   fortunate  as    I  have. 


*    "U.S.     Foundations   and   Minority   Group   Interests,"   1975. 
appendix  for  summary. 


See 
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Gallegos:      It  is  not  a  matter  of   talent;    it  is   a  matter   of   a  whole  lot   of 

things   that  made   it  possible  for  me   to  get  on  a  board.      There  are 
people  with  as   good  or  better  ideas   than  I  who   should  be   serving 
on  these   boards,    and  I   think  they   would  help  solve  problems  that 
we  are  facing  in   society,   rather   than  trying  to  keep  ourselves 
rather   elitist   about  who   serves. 

Morris:          Did  it   take   several   discussions  at   the  Rosenberg  Foundation  to 
get  this  policy   into  the   official   policy? 

Gallegos:      To  be  honest,    I   don't  remember   the  year,    and  I   don't  remember  the 
discussion.      All   I  know    is  that  for   a  foundation  like  Rosenberg, 
it  is  not  a   problem  because   of   the  kind  of  folks   there  and  the 
kind  of   commitment   of   always  being  on  the  right  side   of   things. 
That's  why   I   say   they   are   such   a  model. 

You  could  see  it  working,    for  example,    in  the  kind  of 
sensitivity  that  the   director  would   show.      Kirke  will   say  in  the 
docket  item,   when  a   proposal    is  before  us,    that  there  are  three 
women,    one  Hispanic,    a   black,    or  four  Asians.      That's   fine. 
Nobody   says   that  we  ought  to  have  more  women,    or  we  ought  to  have 
more   blacks.      I   don't  recall    that   there   is   ever  any   debate   on  it. 
It's   simply   saying  that   this   prospective  grantee  agency   is  taking 
care    of    business. 


Concerns  About  Brokered  Granting 


Morris:          The  matter   of   diversity    is  just  mentioned  as  a  matter  of   course? 

Gallegos:      It's  reported,   and  if  anyone  has  a   problem  with  it   they  might 
say,  "My  God,  here  this  agency  in  East  L.A.   is  going  to  serve 
young  Hispanic  women,    and  they   don't  have  any  Hispanics   proposed 
for    their  staff   or   their  board.      That  sounds  like   real 
brokering."     That  would   be   my   reaction.      I  would  say   that   I  would 
find  it   difficult   to  vote  for   this  unless  that  agency  would 
indicate  to  us   that   they  are  really   planning  to  put   somebody  on 
their  staff,    or  on  their  board,    that   gives  them   some   sense   that 
they  are   on   the   right    track. 

I  don't  recall  that  that  has  ever  come  up  because  I  think 
the  agencies  that  have  come  through  Kirke's  pipeline  have  been 
good  grantees. 

Morris:          I   didn't  understand  what  you  meant  by   the  phrase   "brokering." 

Gallegos:     When  a  program  designed  to  serve  a  minority   group  population   does 
not   include   minorities  on  its  staff   and  board,    I  call   that 
"brokering."     The   study   I    did  in  1975    showed   that    considerable 
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Gallegos:      funds    (55   percent)   are   given   by   foundations   to   non-Hispanic- 
controlled  agencies  and  institutions.      While  I  have   no  basic 
problem  with  that,    I  do  have  a  problem  with  that  when  those 
institutions   go   about   trying  to  serve  a  Hispanic  population 
without  reflecting  that   diversity  on  their  boards  and  their 
staff.      If   it  is   simply  good  business  to  service   the  Mexican 
population  because  you  can   get   some   grant  money,    but  you   don't 
really  have  to  change  your   operation  to  do  that,    then  I  think 
there  is  a  fundamental  ethical  problem  there.      It's   almost  like 
managing  a   plantation  or   something. 

It  bothers  me.      For  example,    the  situations  of  universities, 
like   the  University   of   California:      I   think  they   could  be   doing 
better  with  some   of    these   issues.      I  would  think  that  rather  than 
simply  giving  grants  to  brokering  institutions,    we   can  foster 
integration:      but   not  by   forcing  a  quota,    by   saying,    "Well, 
unless  you  hire   some   people  at  any   cost,    (regardless   of 
qualification)    we  won't   give   it   to  you."     I'm   arguing  that   if 
somebody  really  holds  them  to  the  notion  that  they  might  be  able 
to  do  better  by  way   of    integrating  their  work  force,    to  bring  in 
women  and  minorities,    and  to  force  them  to  cope  with  that  in  the 
front  end,    not  just  as  an  afterthought,    I  think  we  would  be  much 
farther   along  in  America. 

Just  as  I   think,    for  example,    we  have  to  answer  the 
questions  as   grantmakers,    "Why  do  we   continue  to   give  money  to 
Hispanic  nonprof  its?      What  is  the  world  going  to  look  like   in  the 
next  twenty  years   by   continuing  to  support   parallel 
organizations?      Aren't  we  perpetuating  more   segregation?"     The 
answer  to  that  in  some  ways  has  to   be   that  as  long  as  existing 
institutions  fail    to  incorporate  Hispanics   into  culturally 
sensitive   services   or  on   staffs   or  boards,   to  allow   people   to   get 
training,    reputations,    and  credentials,    what  choice   does  a 
community  have  but  to  go  about   setting  aside   special 
organizations? 

On  the  other  hand,    in  an  American  society,    ethnic   groups  and 
national   groups  have  always  set   up   their  lodges  for  mutual   self- 
help,    but    they   don't   take   on  a  life   of   their  own.      They   have 
started,    and   they  have   stopped.      You  hear  occasionally  about  an 
Italian  Welfare  Federation  that   dispenses  social   services  to  low- 
income   Italians,    but   their   service  load  is   probably  very   small. 
You   don't   hear   of    the  National   Association  for   the  Federation  of 
Italians,    like   the  NAACP  and  so  on.      I  worry  about   that,    because 
I   don't  have   the  answer,    but  we  need  to  think  about   it. 

I  guess  what  I'm  basically   arguing  for  is   a  much  more 
integrated  society;   that   grantmaking  can   serve   that  purpose — to 
bring  about  a  greater  coming-together   of   American   society   through 
the  kind  of   grantmaking   that's    done.      That's  why   I   think 
grantmaking  is   so  important,   not  just   the   privilege   of   serving. 
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Gallegos:      but  what  kind  of  critical   leadership   can  foundations  make   through 
philanthropy   to  build  a  better   society?      I   find  that  foundations 
can   play    that   role. 

Morris:          Was  Norvel    Smith  on  the  board  by  the  time  this  decision  had  been 
made  and  did  he   support  your  line   of   thinking? 

Gallegos:      I    don't   recall    that  I  was   the  genius   behind  that  policy.      I   think 
Kirke   or  Ruth  may  have   been.      As   I   said,    it  was  no   big  deal 
because   the  foundation's   trustees  were  always   such   reasonable 
people.      They  have  such  good  hearts,    or   there  is  something  that 
commits   them    to   social   justice,    I've  found.      It's  a  unique, 
wonderful   array   of    people. 

Morris:          It  really   has  a   remarkable  reputation  in  the  community. 

Gallegos:      I  would  think  that  one  of   the  qualities   of  membership  is   the 
ability    to  enjoy   that  kind  of   fellowship. 

Morris:          Did  Dr.    Smith  add  something  to   this   discussion? 

Gallegos:     Norvel    has  always  been  concerned  about   diversity   issues.      He  has 
served  as   the   president   of   the  foundation  and  been  very    candid. 

Morris:          Did  he  come   on  after  you  did? 
Gallegos:      Yes,    in  1974. 

Morris:          Was   the  board  at  that  point  looking  for  somebody   from   the  black 
community  to  bring  on? 

Gallegos:      I   don't  remember  discussions  about,    "How   come  we  don't  have  a 
black  on  here,    or  an  Asian?"  or   something  like   that.      I   think 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  nominating  committee  has  looked 
around,    and  everybody  kind  of  agrees   that   something  is  missing. 
Let's   fill   it  in.      Women,    for   example,    they   are  no  accident. 
Sometimes   they  are   the  maj  ority  on   there.      Caroline   Charles  and 
Leslie    [Luttgens]    and  others.      Jing  Lyman  was  on  there.      Mrs. 
[Marguerite   S.]   Lederberg  was  on   there.      It  just  is  a  unique    set 
of    folks    that  make   it  a  unique   institution. 


Handling  Inquiries  and  Applications 


Morris:          A  couple  of   times  you  have  mentioned  this  question  of 

organizations  having  a  beginning,    a  middle,    and  an  end.      That 
interests  me  because   I  have  heard  other   people  in  social  welfare 
say   that   the  hardest   thing  in  the  world  is  to  tell  an 
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Morris:          organization   that  it   doesn't  really  have  a  reason  for   being  any 
more,    and  it   should  really   close   up.      Is   this   something  that  you 
dealt  with  at  all  at  Rosenberg? 


Gallegos:     Yes.      Not  at  Rosenberg,    but   Saul   Alinsky   used  to  tell  us   that 

organizations  rarely   die  and  rarely   go  away.      As  long  as   they   can 
confer  a  modicom   of  prestige   or  title  on  someone,    organizations 
are  likely  to   continue,    if   nothing  else  but  for   that.      He  might 
have  been  trying  to  tell  us   something  at  the  time    [chuckles]. 
But   clearly,    the  Rosenberg  Foundation,    I   don't   think  has   tried   to 
keep  breathing  new    life   into  irrelevant   organizations.      I   think 
they   are  very,   very   solid  about   the  kinds   of   groups   that   they 
bring  in. 

Part   of    it  is  that   there  is  an  inquiry   process.      For 
example,   before  a  full   proposal   is   brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  board,    Kirke  will  bring  in  a  one-page   summation,    an  inquiry 
to  the  board  as  to  whether  we  want  to  pursue  it   or  not. 

Morris:          On  everything  that  comes  in,    every   single   thing? 

Gallegos:     Yes   (on  those   that  meet  our  guidelines).      So  that  rather   than   do 
a  major  workup  on  fifty   proposals  and  read  them   and  then  refine 
those,   what  Kirke   does  is   say,    "Look,    this  month  we  have   six 
inquiries.      One  has   to  do  with   this   particular  issue;    this   is  the 
organization,    the  kind  of  money   they   are  asking  for,   what   they 
want    to   do."     It's   really   kind  of   a  two-   or   three- paragraph 
thing. 

We  look  at  it  and  say,   "Well,   you  know,    that   seems   so   far 
fetched  from  where  we  are."     If   one   trustee   says,    "Well,    I   think 
we   ought   to  look  it.      I  think  we  might  be  missing  something  if  we 
don't,"   they    say,    '"Okay."      That    doesn't   mean    that    the    proposal    is 
going  to  get  funded.      It   simply   means  that  Kirke   should  go  ahead 
and  prepare  the   docket  work  and   get  it  on  the  agenda  at   a  future 
date. 

Morris:          Then  go   back  to  the  person  making  the  query   and  say  we'd  like 
more  information? 

Gallegos:     We  want  more  information,    right,    and  also  indicating  that  it 

doesn't   guarantee   that    they   are    going  to   be   approved   or   rejected. 
It  just   simply   means   that  at  least  a  foundation  trustee  or  others 
have  indicated   some   desire   to  look  at  it.      And  it    saves   a  lot   of 
time. 


At  Rockefeller,    we  have  maybe  eight  thousand  proposals  a 
year.      We  have   several   hundred  people  and  all   kinds   of   computers, 
so  you  can  do   that  kind  of   processing.      At  Rockefeller,    there  is 
a   system  where   the   program  directors  are  pretty  much   the 
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Gallegos:      determinants   of  what   gets  to   the   board  of   trustees.      It   goes  to  a 
docket   conference;   or  rather,    from    the  staff  program   director   to 
a  docket   conference  of   staff   officers,    at  which   time   the  issue  is 
really   more  presentational — how    it's   going  to  be   sold  to  the 
trustees. 

And  then  at  the  board  meeting,    we   (the  board)   review    the 
proposal.     We   already  have  extensive  summaries,   and  then  the 
staff   presents   it.       We   then  discuss  it  and  vote  yea  or  nay. 
There  is  quite  an  elaborate   process,   whereas  in  the    situation 
with  Rosenberg  it  makes  no  sense   to  take  something  that  comes 
over   the   transom   that's  really  far-fetched  and  spend  a  lot    of 
Kirke's   time   or   our   time   on  it.      A  lot   of    those   get  declined 
simply   if   they   don't  meet   the   guidelines,    which  are   pretty   clear. 

Where  it  meets  the  guidelines,    and  it  may  be   of   interest, 
Kirke  may  not  like  it,    but  he  would  still   bring  it  to  us  as  an 
inquiry.      Then  we  might  ask,    "Well,    what   do  you  think,    Kirke?" 
He  might   say,    "Well,    I  just   think  this  organization   doesn't  have 
the  ability   to  carry   it  off,"  or   something.      We   say,    "Well,    maybe 
it's  a  good  idea,  but  they  are  not  the  right  folk.     Let's  not  go 
ahead  with  it."     Or  it  might  be   one   in  which  Kirke  would  say, 
"Well,    I  have  reservations,   but  you  might  want  to  look  at  it  for 
this   reason."     The  board  may   say   no;    but   there  is   that  kind  of 
give  and  take.      It  is  very   efficient.      It  has  to  be   because    of 
the   small   staff. 

Morris:          Over   the  five  years  that  you  were   there,    did  you  make  a  dent  in 

lessening  the  number  of  queries  or  applications   that   came  in  from 
people   totally  unrelated  to  the   children  and  youth  field? 

Gallegos:      I  would  have  to  see  the  documentation  on  that,    but   my   recollec 
tion  is  that  Rosenberg  Foundation  never  really   lacked  for  quality 
proposals  because  I  think  Kirke  was  always  in  touch  with  people 
who  were   doing  things.      He  could  always  encourage  people  who  had 
an  idea,    that  maybe  that  might  be   something  we  would  look  at. 


Grantee  Anxieties,    Trustee  Protocol,    Staff   Prerogatives 


Gallegos:     What   is  more   of   a  problem   is  the  situation  where  I've  heard  some 
eastern  foundation  people   say   (I  was  at   a  meeting  yesterday   in 
New   York),    "You  know,    we  don't  get  many   good  proposals  from 
Hispanics."     You  wonder  and  you  say,    "My  God,    with  all    of   the 
need  out   there,    and  with   the  organizations  that  are  just 
desperate  for  resources,   to   be  told   that  we  are  not   getting  those 
proposals  means  that   there  is  something  inherent  about   the 
process   that  Hispanics  have  to   go   through   that   people  just   get 
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Gallegos:  discouraged.  They  just  don't  send  them  in.  Somehow,  there  needs 
to  be  an  intermediary  or  some  kind  of  process  that  would  ensure  a 
fair  hearing." 

I  remember   sitting  in  the  office   of   a  major  foundation  the 
day  before  yesterday  in  the  lobby,    waiting  for  an  appointment 
with  a  colleague  and  some  other  foundation  folks.      A  woman  from 
Houston  was   sitting  in  the  lobby,    and   she  was   sitting  rather 
straight   in  her   chair.      She  was  Asian,    a  very   attractive   person 
and  very  well   dressed.      She  looked  at  me  and  said,    "Are 
foundations  always   this   stuffy?" 

Morris:          [laughs] 

Gallegos:      I   looked  at  her  and  said,    "Well,    what  do  you  mean?"     "They're  so 
formal,"  she   said,    "My  God,    I  have   gone  to  three  receptionists  to 
get  to  this  level,    and  now   I'm  told  to  wait,    and  that  they  can 
only   give  me   so  much   time."     I   said,    "Well,    I   think  the  large 
ones  are  a  little  different  from  smaller  foundations.      Sometimes 
when  they   don't  know  you,    they   try  to  find  out  more  about  what 
you  might  be  wanting."     So  I  chatted  with  her  and  tried  to  ease 
and  allay  her  fears   that  not  all  foundations  are  really  as  bad  as 
they   somehow   seem   to  be  when  you  have  to  go  through  these 
gyrations. 

I   can  see   a  community-based  organization  going  to  New  York 
feeling  that  way:      are  foundations  really   stuffy?      Are   they 
really   as  elitist  as  they   seem   to  be?      You  walk  in  and  there  is 
this  aura  of   elitism.      It   can  be  very  hard  on  a   community-based 
group.      Also,     the  fact   that   if  you  have   to  spend  a  little  of   your 
money  from  your  budget  to  go  to  New   York  on  a  hunting  trip,    you 
can't  walk  in  one  day  and  say,  "I  want  to  see  the  head  of  the 
Ford  Foundation."     They   would  laugh  at   you. 

They   would  say,    "Well,    look,    you  usually  have  to  make 
appointments  ahead  of    time."     I  find,    for  example,    that   one   of 
the  responsible  roles  of   a   trustee,    at  least   in  the  big 
foundations,    is  to   give  information.      I'm  very  accessible,    and   I 
try   to  let  people  know   what   the  guidelines  are.      I  usually 
suggest  to  them  who  it  is  in  the  Rockefeller   Foundation   that   they 
should  write   to  or   contact.      I  sometimes   say,    "Look,    go   ahead  and 
tell   them  I  suggested  you   call"  because   otherwise   they  will   end 
up  with   somebody   who  is  a  gatekeeper,    and  may  never  talk  to 
anybody. 

There  is  a  very   strict   protocol    though,    at  least  at 
Rockefeller,   in  terms  of   trustees  not   being  advocates  for   a 
grantee.      One,    we   (the  trustees)   have   to  give  a  list   of   all   of 
our   affiliations.      They  have  to  be   known  before  any  application 
is  voted  on.      In  other  words,    before  a  grant   is  approved,    we  are 
cleared  as  to  whether  any   of   us   or  our  spouses  has  any   affiliate 
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Gallegos:      interests.      Secondly,    and  it  is  really  a  no-no,    that  we   can't 
pick  up  the  phone   and  pressure  a  staff  person  to  give   special 
hearing  to  a  friend  or  an  organization  with  which  we  are 
affiliated. 

It's   all    right   to  take   this   proposal   and  then  to  transmit   it 
to  Dick  Lyman  and   say,    "You  know,    this  has   been   called  to  my 
attention.      I  hope  you  will   look  at  it  and  give  it  fair 
consideration. " 

Morris:          "And  these   people  are  people   that  I  know." 

Gallegos:      They   are   even  reluctant  to  let   us   do  that.      I  find   that  very 
disconcerting,    because   there  was  a  point  when  a  lot  of   arm- 
twisting  went  on  by   trustees  at  Rockefeller.     You  know,   you 
really   don't   need  staff    if  you're  not   going   to  give   staff   the 
right  to  make   the   decisions  about  what's   a  worthwhile   proposal. 
So   there  is  an  ethical    relationship  that  is  required.      I  think 
that  no,    we   tend  to   go  a  little  far  on  being  too    distant. 

A  lot   of   foundations,    people,    call   me  and  say.    what  do  you 
know   or  what   do  you  think  about   so-and-so?      I  find   that  at 
Rockefeller  Foudation,    I  rarely  get  called  by   the  staff   for   any 
pre-decision  input. 

Morris:          From  people  within  the  Rockefeller  circuit? 

Gallegos:      Right.     Now  last  year,   for  example,  we  were  invited  to   go  to 
various   symposiums  that  we  are  sponsoring  at  Bellagio  and 
different   places,   and  we   could  speak  to  the  issues.      Rarely   do  we 
act  as  advocates  for   any  particular  proposal,    no  matter  how  well 
we  have  known  them. 


I  let  people  know   sometimes,    "Look,    I  may  be  more  of   a 
liability  to  you   than  a  help,    and   I   tell  you  frankly   that  you 
might  be   better   off  by   simply  going  to  this  particular  program 
officer  and  indicating   that   I  put  you  in  that   direction.      If    they 
want   to  call   me,    I  would  be  happy  to  give  a  recommendation." 
Unfortunately,    I   think  Rockefeller   tends  to  be  rather   protective 
of    the  program   officers  and  how    they   operate.      They   like    the 
freedom  to  make   their   own   choices  and  decisions. 

This  whole   thing   (this  process)    is  now   a  problem.      I   think  a 
lot   of   other   trustees   are   troubled  by  it  as  well.      I   think  we 
need  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of   how   to  avoid  this  kind  of   almost 
adversarial    situation.       If   the   trustees  have  had  no  input  into  a 
proposal,    and  the  only   time  you  can  discuss  it  is  when  the  staff 
is  in  front   of  you  at  a  board  meeting,    and   then  you   don't  like 
it,    then  you  in  a   sense   are  confronting  the  staff  at  that  moment 
on  what  the  hell   is  wrong  with   the   proposal. 
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Gallegos:      You  are  asking  questions   that  may   sound  like  you  are   being  conten 
tious,    but   if   it  is  a   $2   million  proposal,    you  are  reluctant   to 
approve  it  on   the   strength   of   a  five-minute   discussion  if  you 
have   strong  concerns  about   it.      Sometimes,    I  would  not  want  to  be 
on  the   staff's   side  when  you  have  eighteen   directors    all    carping 
at  you,    "Why    in  the  hell   are  we  doing  this  instead  of    that?" 

Or  worse,    they   prepare  extensively  and   then  there's   no 
debate  or  discussion. 

#f 

Morris:          There  are  a  number  of    [Rosenberg]   grantees  with  whom   the 

foundation  has  had  a   continuing  relationship.      How    does   that 
differ  from    somebody   having  access  to  walk  in  and  say,    "Hi,    I've 
got   this   neat   thing  I   think  you  should   take   a  look  at"? 

Gallegos:     Kirke  Wilson,    Betty,    and  the  staff   at  Rosenberg  are  the  kind  of 

individuals  that  first  of  all  are  the  program   officers  as  well  as 
the  managers  of   the  organization.      There  are  people  who  have  come 
to  me  about  a  possible  funding  source.       I    don't  hesitate   to    say, 
''Go  and  see  Kirke  Wilson,    or  Tom  Layton  at  Gerbode,    and  tell  Tom 
that   I  asked  you  to   call.      If  Tom  has  any  questions,   have  him 
call  me." 

I  feel  very   comfortable  referring  people  there.      First  of 
all,    a  responsible  individual   is  not   going  to   send  a  lot   of  junk 
proposals  in  there.     There  are  an  awful   lot  of   off-the-wall 
things   that  I   deal  with   that  are  really  not  ready   to   be  in 
proposal    form.      I  am  not   trying  to  be  a  gatekeeper,    and  I  tell 
people,    "Look,    I  will    give  you  my  opinion  as  to  what   I   think 
about  your   proposal    since  you  asked  me.      I   think  it  is  weak  in 
this  respect,    and  I'm   not   sure   that   a  foundation  would  fund  it 
for   this   reason."     Then  I   tell   them,    "&ut  having  said  that,    you 
ought   to   go  and  talk  to  Kirke  about  it.      But   I  have  to  tell  you 
that  you  are   talking  about   senior   citizens,    and  they   are  only 
interested  in   children  and  youth.      Or   currently,    this  is   their 
point   of    interest,    and  I'm  not   sure  they   will   go   to  that,    but   go 
and    call    Kirke." 


Advice    to  Potential   Applicants 


Morris:          In  terms  of   structure,    what   tends   to  be  lacking  in  the  proposals 
that  you  see   that  are   not  ready? 

Gallegos:  I  find,  for  example,  that  an  organization  is  trying  to  do.  too 
much  with  too  little  money.  Or  they  have  no  track  record.  I 
remember  one  proposal  from  a  young  woman  who  was  just  absolutely 
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Gallegos:      super  in  terms  of  her  motivation,   who,    out   of  a   conference   of 

Hispanic  women  in  San  Jose,    decided  that  there  should  be  a  free 
standing  institute  for  women  to  do  advocacy,    which  is  a   good 
idea.      She  was  most  anxious   to  get  going  with  the  money  to  put 
this  whole   thing  together. 

So  I  asked  her  questions  like,    "Well,    who  do  you  have  on 
your  board?"     Well,    she  mentioned  a  dozen   people  who  were   going 
to  be    on  her  board.      I  said,    "Well,    wait  a  minute,    do  you  have  a 
board?"     "No,  I  don't."     "Are  there  advisors?"     "Yes.     They  are 
going  to   be    advisors,    but    they're   not   now."     "Who  has   set  out 
your   goals  and  objectives?"     Well,    she  had  done   this   by   herself. 
I  said,    "Have  you  checked  these   out  with  your   colleagues  to  find 
out  what  credibility   they  would   give  to  these?" 

She  had  come  from   this  conference   so  enthusiastic  about 
putting  together  a  project  that    she  wanted  to   go  from   there  to  a 
foundation  to  get  the  money,    and  she  couldn't  understand  for   the 
life  of  her  why  a  foundation  would  not   give  her  any  money  because 
of  such  a  great  idea.      I  said,   "It's  a  terrific  idea.      But 
foundations  have  to  deal  with  legal   structures.      They  have  to 
deal   with  the  accountability   of    ideas,    credibility  in  terms  of 
does  the  community  really  want  this,   who  is   going  to  benefit  from 
it."     She  was   absolutely   furious  with  me. 

She   said,    "Well,    you're  just  like   the  rest   of    those    people 
who   don't  want   to  help  Chicanas."     I   said,    "Now,    look,    you  asked 
me,    and  I'm   giving  my  advice,    and  I   don't  think  this  is   a  ready 
document."     So  anyway,    she  went   to  another  foundation,    and  they 
were  terribly  interested  in  helping  her.      What   they   did  was  to 
get  an  outside   evaluation  of   her   proposal,    and  they  came  up  with 
exactly   the   same   thing.      They   said,    "What  you  have   got  to   do  is 
get  yourself    a   board.      You've   got   to  have  yourself   a  501(c)3. 
You've    got   to  have  yourself   a   budget   that   is  realistic.      You've 
got   to   talk  about   future   support."     So  she  gave  up  the  idea,    and 
she  went  to  Harvard  and   got  her  MBA,    and  I'm  sure   she  must   be 
making  a   lot   of    money. 

The  idea  might  be   a  great  idea;    the  person  may  be  a  great 
person,    but   there  are   other   things   that  have  to  happen.      I  have 
talked  with  other  groups   that  want   to  put   together   a  think  tank, 
and  they  want  to  put  together  a   proposal.      Then  when  you  look  at 
the  universe   of    the   people   behind  it,    it's  a  very  narrow   base. 
They   don't  have   the   intellectual    currency   to  really   pull   it    off. 
I   really   think  that  it  is  a  little  bit  of   brokering.      I  had  to 
tell   them   this:      that   I  felt   that  it  really   didn't   seem  to   go  far 
enough   in  terms  of   doing  policy   anylysis,    that  the  people  were 
not  social  scientists,    they  were   basically   good   program 
evaluation  researchers.      In  other  words,    they   could  evaluate 
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Gallegos:      programs,    but   that  is  not  research,    and  it's  not   policy   analysis, 
per   se.      They   simply  wanted  to  look  at   some   data,    quantify    it, 
and   then   go  in  and   try   to   strengthen   the  activity. 

I  said  that  is  a   different  kind  of   organization  than  policy 
analysis.      And   then  inevitably  what  happens   is   that   those  kinds 
of   things  never  really  go  very   far  anyway  under  their  own  steam. 
There  are  other  ones,   for  example,  where   groups  are  really 
grappling.      I  remember  one   organization  was  really  up  against  the 
wall  financially.     They  were  having  a  hard  time  paying  the  rent, 
and  they  came  to  see  me  and  said,    "Where  can  we  go  for  some 
help?" 

This  was  a  situation  where  a  community-based  organization 
was   faced  with   the  issue   of   survival,   but  had  a  very  fine  idea, 
providing  a  new  kind  of  legal   advocacy   for  working  people  that  no 
other  legal   service   organization  was    doing.      The  young  man  who 
heads   it  up  is  a  very   fine  young  man,    a  Harvard  graduate,    who 
could  have  made  lots  of  money  with  a  corporate  law  firm.      He 
decided  to  develop  this  community-based  organization,    and  he  came 
to   see  me.     What  he  had  to   say  was  absolutely  super.      (He  had  set 
up  a  tax-exempt  organization,    he  had  a  solid  community-based 
board,    a   good  record  of  achievement  and  a  unique    program.) 

He  had  no  foundation  connections.      I   said,    "You  know,    I 
really   think  you  ought  to   go  and   see  Kirke  Wilson  on   this.      In 
fact,     I'll   call  Kirke,    and  I'll  sit   down  and  have  lunch   with  you 
and  with  him."     So   I  went   over   there,    and  we  had  lunch   together. 
Obviously,    there  is  no  guarantee  about  anything,    I  mean,    even  if 
I  was   there.      I  felt   strongly  enough   that  Kirke  ought  to  at  least 
be  aware  of   this  marvelous  opportunity  to  know   about   something 
that  is    going  on.      Kirke  was  really   genuinely   interested,    and 
they   subsequently  became  grantees  and  have  been  grantees  for 
three  years   or    so. 

Here  was  a   group  that  had  its  back  to  the  wall   financially, 
and  I  felt  really   concerned  that  such  a  worthy   idea  might   go   down 
the   tubes   unless  they   got   some  help. 


New  and  Continuing  Grantees;   Generations   of  Nonprofit  Organizations 


Morris:          I  was  wondering  if   there  is  some  kind  of  rule   of   thumb  or 

informal    guideline  about  the  percentage   of  new   grantees  or   how 
Rosenberg  Foundation  balances  looking  for   promising  new 
organizations  and  ideas  and  keeping  a   continuing  relation  going 
with  tried  and   true   organizations? 
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Gallegos:      I  remember  Roy  Sorenson    [Rosenberg  trustee  from  1951   to  1966], 
who  used  to  be  with  the  YMCA.      He  was  a  member  of   the  board  of 
the  Rosenberg  Foundation  and  a  real  leader  nationally  on  the 
problems  of   children  and  youth,    an  inspirational   person  who  again 
gave  a  lot   of    that   credibility  to  Rosenberg,    the   mystique   of   this 
important   institution.      Roy   and  the  "Y"  were  recipients  of   money 
from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  as  an  established  community 
institution. 

With  the  Poverty   Program,    a  lot  of  new   groups  came  into 
their  own — Bananas   child-care  programs  and  so  on — that  have   taken 
a   life   of    their  own  and  are  now   accepted  as  kind  of  community 
institutions  as  well.      They   are   not   brand-new,    but  in  the  life   of 
community    institutions   they're  relatively  new. 

Morris:          In  relation  to   the  YMCA,    they   are  toddlers. 

Gallegos:     Exactly.      And  so  you  have  another   generation  of   groups  that  have 
been  around  fifteen  or   twenty  years.      Then  you  have   still- 
emerging  groups.      You  have   to  just  marvel   at  young  parents  who 
are  still  willing,   in  the  face  of   all   the   problems  of   the  world — 
you  know,    why  people  would  want  to  still  be  parents,    this 
redeeming  faith  in  humankind.      It  makes  you  just  marvel  at  young 
parents.       My  heart  goes  out   to  them. 

I  think  the   same  thing  with   community-based  organizations. 
Why    in  the  heck  would  anybody  want  to  start  a  new   organization  in 
these   days,    when  you   don't  have   the  federal   dollars  and 
foundation  money,  is   tight.      I  think  that  Rosenberg  still   has  a 
keen  eye  for  balancing  the   old  and   the  intermediate  and   the  very 
new.      Unlike    some  foundations,    you  don't  have   to  be   an  old-line, 
established  organization  to   be   the  recipient   of   foundation  money. 
If  you  are   new    and  it's  a   good  idea  and  you  have   credibility, 
they  will   still   deal  with  you,   without   over-reacting  to   the   old 
and  saying  because  you  are  old,    you  are  no  longer  relevant. 

Morris:          I  was  wondering  if   there  were  at  any  point   challenges,    that  it 
seems  to  me  like  we  have  been  funding  this  organization  for   the 
last  ten  years?      Why  can't   they  find  funding  somewhere   else? 

Gallegos:     Well,    very   few   organizations,    if   any,    get  core  support. 

Morris:          Looking  over  the  annual  reports,    it  looks  like   some   of   them  have 
gotten   two  or   three  years'    funding  for  a  project,    and  a   couple   of 
years  later  they  are  listed  with  another   project  for  another   two 
or    three  years. 

Gallegos:      I  know    that  if  you  take   Self-Help  Enterprises  and  several 
organizations   that   over   the  years  have  had  a   grantee 
relationship — American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  a  good 
example.      AFSC  has   been  a   grantee  for  many   things,    but   they  are 
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Gallegos:      not   there   every  year.      They  may   go  away  and   then   come   back.      The 
quality   of    one's  organizational    reputation  would  augur  well   for 
their  ability   to   come  back.       I    don't    think   that   it's  likely    that 
any   organization   is   going  to  be   funded  every  year  indefinitely. 

Clearly,    there  are  those   that  one  would  look  to  in  certain 
fields,    and  you  would  be    disappointed  or  wonder  why   they  are  not 
coming  around.      For  example,    the   policy   debate  on   immigration. 
For   the  National   Council   de  La  Raza  to  not  be   involved  would  be 
strange.     Here  is  an  instance  where  a  national   organization  was 
given  support,    although  by   guidelines   grants  are  made   only   to 
organizations  in  California.     Yet   the   policy  was   going  to  impact 
on  the  California  scene. 

Morris:          Because   Calif  or ni a  was   the   primary  scene? 

Gallegos:      Where   the  numbers  are,    yes.      The  unique   position  of   California 
merited  a  relationship  with  a   national   group.     And  the  National 
Council    is  one   of    the  few   Hispanic  organizations   that  had  that 
policy   capability.      It  has    the    presence  in  Washington,    D.C.,    and 
a   network  of   affiliate  relationships. 

I  have  to  tell  you,    it  makes  me  feel   good  that   that 
organization  has   gone   on  and  has   grown  up  to  be   such  a  successful 
group. 
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X      CONSULTANT  TO  HALLMARK  CARDS.    INC.    IN  THE  1980S  ## 


Social   Responsibility   and  Business  Concerns 


Gallegos:     Hallmark  recently   acquired  television  broadcasting  stations  in 
San  Antonio,    Arizona.    New   Mexico,   and  so  on.      They   have   also 
acquired  the  Univision  company  which  produces  the  films  and 
programs  for  Spanish  language  broadcasting — that  is,    the  video 
broadcasting  and  cable  affiliation.      It   is  estimated  that  they 
reach  about  80  percent  of   the  Spanish-speaking  households  in  the 
United   States.      They   have,    I  think,    made  a  very   wise  business 
decision,    and  now   they  want  to  figure  out  how   best  to  use   that 
property.      They   are  grappling  with  some  very   difficult  questions 
because  not  everyone  who  speaks   Spanish  watches   the   Spanish 
language   television.      Part  of   the  reason  is  that  people  who  are 
bilingual  have  more  choices:      they  can  watch  English  language 
television.      However,    there  are  a  great  many   people  who  are 
monolingual  who  look  at  it  out   of  necessity,    not   necesarily  out 
of   choice. 

We  also  feel    that  part  of   the  reason  why  native-born 
Hispanics   of   native-born   parents    don't  watch   the   Spanish 
television  is   the  dominance   of   the  Latin  American,    the  Mexico 
influence  on  the  programming.      The  programming  is  heavily   geared 
to  people  who  still  have  their  roots  there  or  have  a  sense  of 
wanting  to  go  back  or  that  attachment.      Whereas   someone  like 
myself  and  my  children,    who  are  so  far  removed  from   that 
ancestry,    there  is  little  or  nothing  contemporary   of   interest  to 
us.      For   example,    they   have  an  immensely  popular  series   called 
"tele-novelas"    (Spanish  language    soap  operas).       They're    the 
equivalent    of    "Dallas,"  and   "Falcon   Crest."     They   are  just   as 
bad,    if  not  worse,    in  the  exploitation  of  women  as  we  are  here, 
but  they're  so  popular  that  they  are  virtually  cash  cows. 

Now    the  question  is,    if  you  are  really  intent  on  reaching  a 
U.S.    population,    what  kind  of   program   offerings   do  you 
substitute?      If  you   get  rid  of  your  tele-novelas,   you  are   getting 
rid  of   your   cash   cows.      They're  just   absolutely   so   profitable. 
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Gallegos:      So   they   are   grappling  with   the   program  issues.      News,   for 

example:     How   much  format  should  be   slanted  to  U.S.   and  local 
news  as  opposed  to  Latin  American  news?      Will  they  lose  a 
predominantly  monolingual  audience  if  they  switch  over  to 
American  Hispanic  issues  versus  the  Mexican  issues?      These  are 
very  difficult  questions.     They  have  also  had  some  complaints 
from  Hispanics  who  felt  that  that  property   should  have  been  sold 
to  Hispanic  business  people,    a  consortium. 

Hallmark  is   dedicated  to  quality  offerings.      This  Friday 
night  at  9:00  p.m.    they  will  show   one  of   the  156  productions  of 
Hallmark    ["Stones  for  Ybarra"].      This  will  be  in  English,    but  it 
takes  place   in  Mexico.      They  are  very  proud  of   it,    and  they  have 
hired  U. S.    Hispanic  actors  rather  than  the   stereotypes  you  see  on 
television.      Many  of   the  actors  who  have  either  portrayed  low 
riders  or  wife  beaters  or  drug  addicts  in  previous  movies  are  now 
playing  very  decent  human  beings   instead  of  the  typical 
stereotype. 

I  personally  am  quite  excited  about  Hallmark's  commitment  to 
quality  and  the  fact  that  they  are  really  searching  for  answers. 
They  want  to  work  through  the  long  term  issues,    recognizing  that 
it's  a  sound  business   decision,    but  it  also  carries   immense 
social    responsibility.      One   of    the   things    (I   don't  know    if  we'll 
talk  about  it  here  today)  would  be   the  Hall   Foundation,    keeping 
in  mind  that  the  Hallmark  corporation  is  privately  owned.      It's 
not  publicly   traded;    it  means   that   they  don't  have  to  go  to   the 
investment  people  and  spill  their  guts  about  earnings  per  share 
or  anything  because   it's    privately  held  and   doesn't  have  to 
disclose    those    figures. 

Their  foundation  now   has   to  position  itself  as  a  national 
grantmaker  rather   than   simply  a  Kansas   City-based  foundation. 

Morris:          Because  they  have  moved  out   into  a  larger  area? 

Gallegos:     Exactly.      One  of   the  ideas   that   they  pioneered  in  Kansas   City  was 
a  matching  grant   to  the  Kansas  City  Community  Foundation  to  set 
up   community   funds  for  blacks,   and  one  for  Hispanics.      Then  the 
money  was  matched  with  private  corporations,  with  the  legal 
entity   still   being   the  Kansas   City   Foundation,   with  an  advisory 
grantmaking  group  for  Hispanics,    basically  Hispanics.      The  advisory 
group  recommends  who  gets  the  residue,    that  is,    the  interest  from 
the  corpus   that  was   set  up  by   Hallmark  and  other  investors. 

We   talked  a  little  bit  about   this.      I  have  some   concerns 
about   it.      First   of   all,    I   think  that  an  area  like  Kansas  City 
where   the  population  of  Hispanics   is  virtually  homogeneous — 
primarily   Mexicans  who  settled  there  because   of   agriculture  or 
mining,    is   basically  a   small   population.      It's  homogeneous  to  the 
extent   that   it's  not  mixed  like,    say,    San  Francisco  where  you 
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Callages:     have  a  heavy  Latino  mixture.      We've  got  every  country  of   Central 
and  Latin  America,    plus  Mexico,    to  integrate.      The  fact   is  that 
Mexicans  are  more  numerous,    say,   in  the  Bay  Area,   but  in  Kansas 
City   there  is  no  question  as  to  their  population  origin. 

Secondly,   when  the  corporation  is  the  major  player  in  town 
(Kansas  City  and  Hallmark  are  almost  synonymous  in  some 
respects),    they  can  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  getting 
suppliers   to  buy    into   the   foundation.      It's  a  headquarters   city 
for  them  and  they  can  be  very  influential.     Now,    they  are  hoping 
that  they   might  set  up  the  same  model   of  this  kind  of  community 
foundation  in  a  number  of  other  cities. 

Part  of   the  problem  that  I  have  with  it  is  that  first  of 
all,    although  the  grantmaking  part   of   it  is  one  in  which  you 
engage  Hispanics  to  do  the  grantmaking,    I  really  would  like  to 
see  Hispanics  on   the  board  of    the  Kansas   City   Foundation. 
Secondly,    I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  like   the  idea  of  coming  to,    say 
the  San  Francisco  Foundation  and  saying,    "Look,    we'll   give  you 
matching  money   if  you  run  the  money  through  and  let  the  Hispanics 
make   the   grants  to  Hispanics,"  without  any   thought   of   integrating 
a  Hispanic  on  the  board  of   the  San  Francisco  Foundation  or 
whatever  other   community  it   goes  to. 

I   think  the  fundamental   issue  is  what  are  we  creating  with 
this  kind  of  mechanism.     On  the  one  hand,   it   clearly  will   result 
in  a   flow   of   dollars.      That's  always   important.      I   think  we  also 
have  to  look  at  what  else  is  happening.     One,   are  we  really 
integrating  philanthropy? — and  for  me   that  equity   issue  is 
terribly   important.    Secondly,    I'm  not   so  sure   that  when  Hallmark 
is  located   in  Kansas   City   and   they're   dealing  with  L.A.,    they 
will   have   that  much  influence.      Thirdly,   when  you  are   talking 
about    $500,000-$800,000   per  year  for  Hispanic   grantmaking  in 
Kansas   City,    that  may  be  a  lot   of   money,    but   $800,000  in  East 
L.A.   to  me  is  not  the  sum   of  dollars  that  would  really  make 
fundamental  changes  with  the  problems  facing  the  Hispanic 
population.       Somehow,    I   think  the  dollars  have  got  be   larger. 

There  is  a  Puerto  Rican  Community  Foundation  what  was 
started  with  Ford  money,    and  that's  been  somewhat  of   a  model,    but 
it  has  had  a  lot   of   problems   getting  started. 

Morris:          Is  that  in  Puerto  Rico? 
Gallegos:      Yes,    started  by   Ford  Foundation. 

So  I   think  that  the  Hallmark  intention  is  quite  good.      I 
think  that  there  are  some  fundamental  issues   that   I  would  be 
concerned  about   as   they   set  up  that  model    in  other  communities. 
Then  diversity  and  equity  are  issues   that   I  would  be  more 
interested  in,   more  concerned  about. 
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New  Hispanic  Leadership  ## 


Morris:          Who  took  over  as  executive  director  of  the  Council  when  you  moved 
on  to  other   things? 

Gallegos:     Henry   Santiestevan.    who  used  to  be  with  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
took  over.      Then  Raul  Yzaguirre  has  been  there  for  fourteen 
years.      He  is  a  young  lawyer  out   of  Texas,    and  has  really   matured 
and  developed  as  a  very  solid — I  call  him  a  young  leader,  but  he 
is  moving  on,    too,    in  age.      He  was  in  his  late  thirties  or 
forties  when  he  took  over. 

What's  important  is  not  just  the  legal   framework,    the 
program  accomplishments  of  the  council   per   se.      It  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  brought  in  new   generations  of  leadership.      That,    to 
me,   is  so  heartwarming. 

Morris:          That's  one   of    the   things   that  it  sounds  like  you  have  really  been 
interested  in   since  your  beginning. 

Gallegos:     Yes,    the  bringing  in  of  new   leadership  from  behind.      It's 

interesting  that  when  you  talk  about  people  as  a  trustee  for  a 
board,    the  first  thing  people  say   is,    "Well,    why   don't  you  have 
more  Henry   Cisneroses?"     He  is  such  a  superstar,    and  I  think 
Henry    is  a   product   of    the  media.      I  know   him,    and  he  is  a 
capable,   wonderful  individual.     Unfortunately,    a  lot   of  folks 
don't   take   the   trouble   to  learn  of   the  other  people  in  the 
community.      In  other  words,    if  you  asked  them  to   name   ten 
prominent  Hispanics,    there  would  be   Cesar  Chavez,    Henry   Cisneros, 
Ricardo   Montalban. 

Beyond  that,    there  are  cadres  of  young  men  and  women  that 
are  so  brilliant,   but  how  do  we  get   them  in  positions  of 
leadership,    give  them  responsibility? 


Morris:          That  echoes  with  an  interview  I  did  a  couple  weeks  ago  with 

somebody  on  a  totally  different  field  who  made  the  same  point. 
He   sent  somebody  off  to  take  a  special    training  course. 
Everybody   said,    "Heavens,    without  him  we  can't   do   this   critical 
thing  that  needs   doing  in  our  own  shop."     The  man  I  was  talking 
to  said,    "Lo  and  behold,    in  the  remaining  pool   of   people  on  the 
staff,    there  emerged  some  people  that  we  had  not  known  would  be 
able   to  solve  the  problem  we  had  in  the  store." 

Gallegos:      If  you  look  at  the  number  of  Hispanics  who  are  trustees  in  the 

United  States,    it   is  a  very   small  universe,    maybe  not  more  than  a 
dozen.      I  have   the  updated  list   of   the  Hispanic   trustees.      Tom 
'Arcenega  has  just   gone   off   the  Carnegie   Corporation;    there  is  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Botero  who  is  a  Colombian  on   Ford.      But  it   is 
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Gallegos:      interesting  on  Ford  now,    there  are   several  very  prominent  blacks 
in  addition  to  Frank  Thomas.      They   have   (Ambassador)  Don  McHenry. 
Yvonne  Burke,   Vernon  Jordan.      I  applaud   that  because  you  move   boyond 
tokenism.      You  have  four  blacks,    or  five,    and  that's   great. 

Hispanics  are  not  there  yet.      We're  at  the  point  where   there 
is  not  equity  at  the  trustee  level.      And  all  told,    if  you  include 
corporate  grantmaking,   foundation  grantmaking,   there  are  probably 
fewer   than  one  hundred  Hispanics  on  staff  and  boards.      We 
estimate  only  about  fifty,   but   probably  under  one  hundred 
nationally.      Foundation  staffers,   very   few.      We  have  a  complete 
list  of  most  of  them — when  I  say  we,   a  group  called  Hispanics  in 
Philanthropy.      It   seems  to  me   that  this  is  very  troublesome 
because  the  grantmaking  process  is  not  taking  advantage  of   people 
with  different   ideas  for  handling  the  problems  that  America  is 
facing. 


Models  for  Funding  Hispanic  Projects 


Gallegos:      I  happen  to  see  a  lot  of  young  men  and  women  who  would  be 
outstanding  trustees. 

There  are  some  models  being  proposed  for  trying  to  bring 
Hispanics  into   the   grantmaking  process.      Ford  Foundation  has 
started  a   community   foundation  in  Puerto  Rico.      So  the  control    is 
in   the  hands   of   the   Puerto  Ricans.      (You   could  call    this   the    Ford 
model,    where  funding  is  all   for  Hispanic  projects  and  is  totally 
Hispanic-controlled. ) 

Hallmark  Cards  made  a  grant   to  the  Kansas  City  Foundation  to 
set  up  a  black  community  fund  and  a  Hispanic  community  fund  which 
was  matched  with  corporate  money.      The  corpus  is  substantial  now 
for  each  of  the  two  community  funds  where  the  grantmaking  is 
strongly   influenced  by   the  respective  groups.      (This  model,    the 
Hallmark  model,    earmarks  funds  for  minority  projects,    but  is 
controlled  ultimately  by  the  community  foundation.     Usually  there 
are  few   or  no  Hispanics  on  the   community  foundation  board.) 

I  argue   that  it  is  a  fine  model,    except  that  I  would  rather 
see  Hispanics   be  integrated  into  the  Kansas   City   Foundation  as 
staff  and  trustees.      (This  is  a  third  model,    which  I'm 
advocating.)      I  just    don't  like   the  idea   of   segregating    them   out. 
Now   at  some  point  maybe   the  Kansas  City  Foundation  will  spin  off 
the  respective  funds  and  form  an  independent  Hispanic   community 
foundation  in  the  state   of  Kansas  and  a   similar  one   for  the  black 
community.      Ford  is  exploring  that  model   (the  Hallmark  model)   in 
a   number   of    other   cities;    exploring  the  possibility   in  L.A.,    in 
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Gallegos :      New  York*    San  Antonio,    a  few   other   cities.      There  might  be  a 
Hispanic  community   fund  attached  to  the  existing  community 
foundation. 

Again,    I  am  arguing  that  having  functioned  as  a  trustee  at 
smaller  foundations  and  larger  foundations,    I'd  much  rather  be  on 
the  inside  as  a  staff  member  or  trustee.      I'd  much  rather  be   on 
the  inside.      I'd  much  rather  be  an  integral   part   of   the    system 
itself.      I  think  the  challenge  for  foundations  is  to  really  reach 
out  and  try  to  be  more    creative. 

The  alternative  is  to  challenge   the  existing  Kansas 
Foundation  to  say,    "Look,    we'll   give  you  an  extra  million  bucks. 
Now  what  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  integrate  yourself,    put 
minorities  and  women  on  your  board  and  on  your  staff,    and  we'll 
let  you  experiment  with  our  million  dollars  to  do  some  creative 
outreach  in  the  Hispanic   community." 

Morris:          Has  that  been  discussed  at  all  at  Ford,    do  you  know? 

Gallegos:      I  have  raised  it  with  some  of   the   people  there,    and  I  have  raised 
it  with  the  Hallmark  people  as  well.      The  problem  with  being  the 
critic  is  that  you  come  off  as   being  overly  critical  and  narrow. 
I  must   say   that  you  know  sometimes  people  have  their  heart  set  on 
doing  something,    and  you   don't  want  to  put  a   damper  on   it.       I'd 
say,    "Yes,    go  ahead  with  the  model,    but  while  you  do  that,    take 
into  account  that  there  are   some  other  issues   involved."     So   I 
think   they're   looking   at    that. 
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XI     A  ROCKEFELLER  TRUSTEE'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Between  the  Institution  and  the  Community 


Morris:          How   do  you  keep  your  even-tempered  disposition  when  you  are 

raising  these   difficult  questions  again  and  again?      Do  you  ever 
lose  your   temper? 

Gallegos:      That's  too  easy.      There  were  times  when  I   really  valued  Ruth 
Chance's  friendship  when   she   said,    "You  know,    you  really   are 
doing  a   good  job  on  this   area   and    (in  effect)   don't  get 
discouraged."     There  were   times  when  one  really   almost   despaired 
of    trying  to  provide   a  bridge   between  one's  own  community  and  the 
overall   community,   being  caught  in  the  middle  between  those  who 
are  feeling,   well,   we  are  not  pushing  fast  enough  and  hard  enough 
in  a   community   that  absolutely  refuses  to   change.      It  is  just   a 
very    difficult    situation. 

Morris:          Don't   they  realize   that   there  is  another  way  to  look  at  it? 

Gallegos:      I   think  that  one  has   to  separate  out   the  dilemma  of  the  institution 
and  yourself.      I   think   that   systemic   problems   that  are  inherent  in 
the  institutions   sometimes   take   time.      For  example,    in  trying  to 
bring  about  a  policy   change  on  the   part   of   the  Rockefeller   Foun 
dation  to  adopt   this  new   policy,    I  don't  know   how    it   is   going  to 
turn  out.      I   don't   know  whether  we  will   adopt  a  policy   of  external 
affirmative  action,    but   I   think  that  having  raised  it,    we'll  get 
something. 

My   training  as  an  old  organizer   tells  me   that,    look,    I  have 
proposed  what  I  consider  to  be   the  maximum   proposition.      There 
should   be    an  external    affirmative  action  policy.      I   can't  believe 
that  my   colleagues  on  the  board  will  abandon  me  and  say,    "No,    we 
can't   do    that,"  and,    "We   are  going  to  turn  our  back  to  what  you  are 
talking  about,    about  equity  and  diversity."     I  would  like   to   think 
that  my   colleagues  on  the  board  would  join  me  in  either  adopting  a 
policy  or  some  modification  of  it,    or  will   also   say   that   perhaps 
every  year  we  will   review   whether   the  staff  is  following  up  on  this. 
I   can't   believe   that   I  will    go  away   from   the   table   empty-handed. 
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Gallegos:      I  must   say   that   I  was  really   troubled  when  Dick  did  not 

bring  that  up  at  the  December  meeting.      I  was   upset  and,    in  fact, 
I  made  a  little  statement  to   the   board  about   my   disappointment. 
Afterward,    Dick  was  big  enough  to  come  over  and  look  me  in  the 
eye  and  put  his  hands  on  my   shoulders  and  say,    "Look,    I   owe  you 
an  apology.      I  know   you  are  pissed  off,    but   I  want  you  to  know" 
(those  were  his  exact  words,    by   the  way)   "that   I  apologize.      I 
should  have   told  you  it  wasn't   on,    and  we  will   get  it   on  at   the 
next  meeting."* 


Malaise   at   the  Foundation 


Morris:          That  was  my   question,    as  to  whether   there  is   the  kind  of 

communication  within  an  organization  the   size   of  Rockefeller 
where  you  can  get  a  word  back  and  forth,    either  that  something 
will  happen,    or   that  we   can't   do  it  now? 

Gallegos:     Well,    as  I  recall,    and  I   mention  tracing  just  this  policy   issue, 
there  are  times  when  what  you  have  to   say  as  a  trustee  is  not 
always   heard.      One   shouldn't  always  think  because   one   is  a 
trustee,    that   every  word  is   going  to  be  listened  to.       It's   a 
big  board,     and  you  have  got   to  speak  up,    and  you've  got   to 
have    thick  skin.      Your  ideas    don't   always   fly.      Again,    one 
has  to  be   humble  about   their  status  as  a  member  of   the  board. 
On  the  other  hand,   when  there  is   something  as   important  as 
this,     one   has   to  have   the  courage   of    one's   conviction  and 
stick  with  it.      I   did  raise   this  at   a  meeting  before,   and  it 
fell    on   deaf    ears. 

On  this  one,    the  new   chairman  of   our  board  said  to  Dick, 
"Look,    you  cannot  filibuster  a   trustee   on   this."     He    picked   it 
up,    and  he  wasn't   saying  that  we  had  to  adopt   it.      He  said  that   I 
had  raised  an   important   policy  question.      "It's  your 
responsibility    to  follow    it   up."     That's  all   I  ask  for,    is 
for  the   staff  to   do  a   proper  job   of  reviewing   the  merits   of 
this,    to  talk  about  why   it  might  work  or  might  not  work, 
under  what   circumstances  it   could  work,   what  alternatives 
might  work  better,    and  to  present   that  to  the  board  with  a 
recommendation  for   debate. 


*  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  adopted  an  external   affirmative 
action   policy  at  its  March,    1988   board  meeting.      H. G. 
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G alleges : 


Morris : 


Gal  legos: 


Morris: 

Gallegos : 


At   that   point,    I'm  prepared  to   debate  and  to   present  it 
fairly  and  out   of  conviction  and  commitment  to  what  I  think  is 
the  way  we  should  go.  and  then  to  get  a  vote  on  it. 

I   don't  know   how    it  will   turn  out,    but   I  must   say  to  you 
that,    one,    I   don't  enjoy  having  to  be   the   conscience   of   a   board 
on  equity   and  diversity.      I  would  like    to  think  that  every 
trustee  has   that  responsibility  as  well  as   I.      I    don't  like   the 
idea  that  I  have   to  be   pictured  as  a   constituent   director,    that 
I'm   only   concerned  about  Hispanic  and  minority  issues.      I  would 
like   people   to  believe  that  I  am  as  committed  to  women's  issues 
and  to  the  environment  and  to  science  and  those  issues  as  anyone 
else. 

In  the  absence   of   those   issues  being  dealt  with  fairly,    I 
have   to  raise   them.      It's   not   easy.      It's  very    difficult.       In 
fact,    my   wife   can  tell  you  that  before  a  trustee  meeting,    she 
says,    "You  know,    you  are  impossible  to  live  with."      It's  very 
much   on  your  mind.     But   on  the  other  hand,    I  have  come  to  realize 
that  over  the  years   there  have   been   problems  with  the  foundation 
around  which  I  have  been  very   concerned,    and  just  when  I  thought 
that  I  was  the  only  one  who  felt  like   that,    there  was  an 
articulation  of    the  same  problem  by   other   trustees. 


That  makes  you  feel    that  you  aren't   carrying  it   all 
shoulders. 


on  your   own 


Yes,     and  if  you  are  not   getting  any   gratification  out   of    it, 
well,   hurray,    I'm  vindicated.      I  remember  one  summer  at  Bellagio 
the  trustees  were   there,    frustrated  as  hell  because  we  were 
losing  our   preeminence  as   a  foundation.      There  was   the  feeling 
that  we  really   weren't  moving  ahead  with  the  kind  of   initiative 
domestically  and  internationally  that  would  continue  to   position 
us   in  such  a  way   as  to  be   making  a   difference,    given  our 
resources  and  the  talent  of   the   people  we  had  assembled.      We  are 
not   donor   driven;   we  have   the  money.      It  seemed  to  me  everything 
was  there,    but   somehow  we  really  hadn't   put  our   clutches  on 
something  that  was  commensurate  with  our  stature — with  our  vision 
of  ourselves. 

We  went  around  the   table  once;   that  took  two  hours.      We 
tried  to   go  around  again;    there  was  a   deep  frustration.      Some 
trustees   resigned.      They   were  feeling  we  weren't  going  anywhere. 
It  was  kind  of  a   point    of   frustration. 

They   did  resign,    or   they   thought  about   it? 

No,    they   resigned.      Not  as   a  result   of   that  meeting,    but   I   think 
a   sense    of    malaise,    or  frustration.      It  wasn't  Dick  Lyman's 
fault.      I   think  the  issue  is   that  for  a  foundation  to   think   that 
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Gallegos:      it   can  just   pluck  major  initiatives  out   of   the  air  and   then  fund 
them   and  expect  to  make  a  difference   somewhere  in  the  world  is 
really  a  rather  naive  argument. 

First   of   all,    when  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  fighting 
yellow  fever  or  attempting  to  spawn  the  Green  Revolution,    it  was 
a  major  player  financially  because  no  one  else  was  doing  that. 
Ten  million  dollars  somewhere  could  make  a  big  bite.      Ten  million 
dollars  on,    say,    family  planning  in  Pakistan  is  crazy,    because 
the  World  Bank  is  putting  $200   million  a  year  into   this.     By 
comparison,    one  has  to  realize  that  the.  impact   is  very   different. 

The  other  is  that  the  world  has   changed.      Developing 
countries   don't  want   to  be   dealt  with   the  way   they  used  to,    where 
you  have  expatriate   staff  living   there  in  some    other    country. 

Morris:          They   don't  want  to  be   the  client. 

Gallegos:     Exactly.      So  we  had  to  rethink  this.      The  frustration  was  not 

against  the  staff  as  much  as  against   ourselves  and  saying,   "Why 
aren't  we  moving  with  the  kind  of   deliberate  speed  and 
determination  and  confidence — that  we're  on  the  right  track,    the 
right  path,    doing  things  that  we  ought  to  be   doing  and  making  a 
difference?" 


Task  Force   Defines  New   International    Science   Initiative 


Gallegos:     Out   of   that  frustration  came  a  trustee  task  force  on  which  a  year 
was  spent  really   defining  and  coming  to   grips  with  where  we 
should  go   on  our   international   program.      Out   of    that  came  our 
science-based  program,   to  which  we  are  now   committed  for  the  next 
fifteen  years  to  spend  something  like   $325   million, 

Morris:          That's  a   staggering  responsibility. 

Gallegos:     Yes,    but  now   we  are  figuring  out  the  ways  of  making  it  go.      I 
think  people  really   feel   good  about  it,   and  we  feel    that  once 
again  the  foundation  will   take   its  place  in  history  as  preeminent 
and  deserving  of   its   tremendous  reputation.      I  use   that  as  an 
example  because  prior  to  that  time  I  had  this  sense  of 
frustration,   a   sense   of  foreboding,   where  in  the  hell   are  we 
going?      This   isn't  really   much   fun,    to  go   to  a  meeting.      You  are 
putting  out  money,    time,   and  ideas,   and   saying,    "What  is  it    doing? 
There  is  no  sense   of   cohesiveness,    and  the  board  really   working 
with  enthusiasm,   with  a  sparkle   of  drive  that  we  are  really  on 
this   together,    and  moving." 
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Gallegos:      Outstanding  trustees  leaving  the  board  was  symtomatic  of   the   problem 
Again,    it  had  nothing  to  do  with  Dick  at  all.      Dick  was  feeling 
the   same  kinds   of  frustrations.      It's  not   the   same  when  you  are 
dealing   in  a   small   foundation  and  you  can  spend  $40,000.      There 
are  so  many  issues  when  you  are  trying  to   commit   $80  million  a  year, 
and  you  know   you  can  make  a  difference   somewhere:   putting  into  per 
spective  how  big  and  how   small  a  player  you   can  be  with  those 
monies,    not   thinking  you  have   the  right  handle,    the  right  vehicle. 

I   think  that's  an  appropriate   response   for   trustees 
sometimes — I   think  that's  what  stewardship  is  all  about — to 
sometimes   be   dissatisfied,    to  be  unhappy  and  discontent.      But  it 
wasn1 t  easy. 

Morris:          No,    and  not  much  fun  while  it  is   going  on,    even  though   the  period 
of  malaise  and  discontent  may  be  a  fallow   period  out   of  which  a 
new   idea  will   come. 

Gallegos:      It's  hard  for   trustees.      And  there  are  times  when  you  wonder,    am 
I  missing  something,    or  am   I  not   contributing?      One  begins  to 
look  inward,   but   then  things   happen.     You  come  up  with   the  right 
idea,    the  right  approach.      It's  a  very   different  feeling  now    on 
the  board.      It   is  a   really   wonderful   atmosphere,    a  far  different 
kind   of    thing.      It's  just   a  lot   of   fun  to  be  on  it.      I  enjoy   it. 


Speaking  to  Program  Issues;   Engagement  with  Staff 


Gallegos:      For   example,    the  chair  also  instituted  something  very   different, 
a   technique   that  is  helpful.      What  happens  is   that   the   docket 
comes   to  us,    and  we  engage   the   staff   in   debate. 


The  Rockefeller  Foundation  last  year  was  a  high  water  of 
experience  because,    first   of   all,   we   now  have   this  science-based 
initiative   in  place  which  we   didn't  have   several   years  ago.      One 
can   see    the    comparison. 

The  chair  also  instituted  something  quite   interesting:   the  issue 
of  how  to  engage   the   trustees   constructively  in  the   debate 
regarding  proposals   in  such   a  way   as  not   to  make   the  staff  feel 
that  you  are   trying  to  be   contentious   or  negative,    because  it   is 
quite  appropriate   that  we  ask  the  questions.      We  have  a   fiduciary 
responsibility  to  ask  those  questions.      Somehow   staff  kind   of 
senses,    oh  my  God,    I  have   to  face   that  board  with   such  a 
diversity  of  people  on  there   (many  of  whom,    by   the  way,    are  as 
expert  as   the   staff,    or  more   so). 
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Gallegos  :      We  have  our   share  of  scientists  on  that   board  as  well,    who 

can  speak  with  a  claim   to  those   issues.      So  what  John  Evans  did 
was  to  ask  certain  trustees,   a  trustee,   to  speak  to  a  given 
proposal.      The  guideline  was   that,    for   example,    before  the  board 
meeting,    I  was   given  the  assignment  to  comment  on  a  major   $1.5 
million  cassava  project   that  we're  going  to  be   starting  in 
Africa.      I'm  no  expert  in   cassava.      So  one  would  ask,    "Why  in   the 
heck  were  you  being  asked  to  talk  about   cassava?"     That's 
precisely  what  John  wanted  to  do,   was  to  make  sure   that  the 
trustees  who  are  experts  in  cassava  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
speak   to    that. 

So   it  forces  other   trustees   to  speak  to  issues.      For 
example,    one  of   the  issues  had  to   do  with  welfare  reform.      One   of 
our   trustees  who   is  a  very   astute,   very  prominent  business  person 
was  asked  to   speak  to  it.      He's  a  businessman;    he    doesn't   know 
anything  about  welfare  reform.      He  had  to  speak  to  that  in  terms 
of  what  his  views  are  and  from   the   perception   of  how   business 
might  evaluate  a  project,    for  example,    in  terms  of  efficiency 
factors,    cost  factors,    reality  factors,    and   so  on. 

What  I  did  about   the  cassava  project  was  to  present  my 
thoughts  about   the   proposal:     is   this   the  right  fit  in  terms   of 
our   science-based  commitment,    that  is,    the  right  fit  in  terms  of 
the  policy  initiatives?      Does  this  have   the  right  mix  of 
objectives,    achieving  what  we  want  to  do  with  respect  to  this 
program?      Something  about  the  unique  nature   of  cassava  anyway?      I 
had  visited  CIAT,   which   is   the  Center  for   International   Tropical 
Agriculture  in  Columbia,    some  years  ago  as  a   trustee  and  looked 
at   cassava   there.      So  I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  cassava  and 
what  we   do  there.      I  talked  about  how   it  is   used  in  Latin  America 
and  why   it   is  important  as  a   food  product   in  Africa.      When  it 
doesn't  rain,    the  root  will   survive  and   then  later   can   be 
resurrected.      I  learned  how    it   is   used.      The  real    issues  are 
marketing,    policy   issues. 

So,    in  effect,    I  have  been  jokingly   referred  to  as   the 
cassava  king,    the   cassava  expert  on  the  foundation  board.      The 
climate   of    the  meeting  was  just  absolutely  incredible,    because 
the   staff  were   not   threatened  by   the   trustee's  views   on   it.       I'm 
no  expert  and  they  know    it.      I  was   raising  questions  about 
policy,    the   fit,    the   objectives. 

Morris:          One  view,    rather  than  the  whole  board  came   down  on  staff? 

Gallegos:      That's  right,    saying   that   I   think  that   these  were  issues   that  we 
as   trustees  would  be   concerned  about.      And  so   I  asked  all   the 
questions   that   I   thought  were  appropriate  for   the   board,   and   then 
we  also  allowed  other   trustees   to  pick  it  up  and  ask  questions. 
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Gallegos:      For  example,   had  David  Hopper,   who  is  with  the  World  Bank  and  a 
trustee,    raised  some  of    the  same  questions,    they   might  have  been 
a  little  more    threatened. 

Morris:          Because  he  is  closer   to  marketing? 

Gallegos:      To   that   subject    (of   policy   impacts  in   developing  countries),    and 
he   is  as  much  an  expert  as   the  staff  person.      I  had  also  asked 
Dave  and  other   people  on   the   board  their  views  about   this 
proposal,    any   comments  or  questions.      In  effect,    I  was  able  to 
bundle   those.      There  are   some  funny   things   that  a  non-expert 
about   a   subject  will   say.     Then  somebody   else   talked  about   their 
assignment.      It  was  just  a   great  feeling.      It  has   since   been 
tried  again. 

Morris:          It   gives   the  trustees  more  weight,    in  a  way,    in  the  debate. 

Gallegos:      It  also   causes  you  to   do  your  homework.      You  just   don't  look  to 

David  Hopper  to  talk  about   science-based  issues.      It  forces  other 
trustees  who  are  in,    say,   medicine  to  look  at   the   social 
sciences,    or   somebody   else   to  look  at  the  arts  and  humanities  or 
the   equal    opportunity   portion   of   it. 

Morris:          In  other  words,    the  chairman  sort  of   assigns  a  proposal   to 
somebody  who  is  not  in   that  field? 

Gallegos:      Exactly.      He'll  call  you  about   the  time  we  get  the  docket  and 
say,    "Look,    this  is   coming  up.      I'd  like  very  much  for  you   to 
look  at   this   particular   issue    on   the  arts,"  or  whatever   it   is. 
It  is  not  intended   that  you   give  a  speech  on  it.       It's    simply    a 

Gallegos:      five   to  ten-minute   commentary  of  your   thoughts  and  notions  about 
it — what  you  think  seems   good  about  it,   what  problems  you  may   see 
in   the    proposal. 


Opportunities  for  Non-Docket  Discussions 


Gallegos:      The  other   thing  that  we  have  done   that  has  been  very   important  is 
that   the  night  before  the  trustee  meeting,    we  have  a   dinner  with 
the   president   and   the   trustees   only.      It's  a   non-docket 
discussion  about  what's   going  on  in  the  world   or  what's   of 
concern — things  you   don't   have  a   chance   to  talk  about   during  the 
docket    conference.      It's   kind  of  free-floating,    and  sometimes 
there   may   be   a   particular  issue   that's  on  everyone's  mind;    and  so 
it's  kind  of  on  the   table,    and  we   talk  about  it  informally. 

Morris:          Relating  to  the  foundation,    or  not  necessarily? 
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Gallegos:      It  might  be  interrelated  with  the  foundation;    it  might   be   a 
series  of    issues  that  trustees  have  heard  about   through   the 
grapevine.      We're   this,    or   that  we  ought  to   be   doing   this,    or 
that   somebody    is   going  to  be   coming  to  us   on  some  initiative. 
They   have   been  asked.      It's   really   kind   of   an  open  free-for-all. 

Morris:          Like    the  October  19,    1987    [stock  market]    meltdown  and  what  that 
might  mean  on  what  kind  of  funds  would  be   available  for 
grantmaking? 

Gallegos:      That's   right.      The  last   time,    for   example,    we  had  Jim  Joseph, 
president   of   the   Council   of   Foundations.      We  actually  had  the 
dinner  at  the  Lymans'   apartment   in  New   York.      Usually,    we  go   to  a 
hotel.     Jim  Joseph  was   there,   and  he   talked  about   the  arena   of 
philanthropy   from   his   purview.     A  lot   of   Rockefeller   trustees  are 
not  engaged  in  that  kind  of   network.      I  know  Jim,    and  so   I  was 
happy   to  see  him;  but   for   other   trustees,    it  was   good   that   they 
got  the  idea  of  what  is  happening  in  that  field — about  what  we 
needed   to   do   to   preserve   the  independent   sector   and  so  on. 

So   those   dinners  further  help  to   bring   the   board  together. 
I  stress  this  because   I  seem  critical   at  times  about  things  that 
are   going  on.      I   think  larger  foundations   tend  to   create    those 
kinds   of    problems,    structurally.      You  don't  get  together  every 
month.      There  are   problems,    for  example,    of  attendance,    of 
getting  together.      We  now    try   to  meet  maybe   once  a  year  for   three 
or  more   days.      We  have  a  conference   center  in  Bellagio,    Italy, 
that  we  have  gone   to  twice.      About  five  years  ago  we  went  to 
Mexico  for   a  long  four-day  meeting. 

That  was   the  first   time  in  the  history  of   the  foundation 
that   the  trustees  had  ever  been  outside   the  U.S.    as  a   group.      It 
worked  well,    and  we  decided  that  we  should  do  that  because   the 
trustees   get  to  know   each  other  better,    and   their  wives   are 
invited  to  go.      We  were  going  to  go   to  China,    but   then 
logistically  it  was   difficult.      Also  we  felt   that  it  was   a  little 
too  expensive,    and  we  might  be   criticized.      It   might  be   looked  at 
as   a  junket,    although   some   of  us  have   traveled  to   China  to  look 
at  projects  there,    and  we  feel    that  that  kind  of   orientation  of 
trustees  is   important.      Besides   that,    when  you   go   over   there, 
people  go  with  you,    and  they   work  you  pretty  hard  and  make  you 
come   back.       (You    don't   usually   have    time   to    play.) 
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XII      CONCLUDING   THOUGHTS 


Corporate  Board  Experience:      Telesis   Foundation,    Pacific  Bell 


Morris:          Could  we  wind  up  with  just  a  couple  words  on  the  corporate  board 
experience — how   that   differs  from  being  on  a   philanthropic 
board?      I  would  assume  that  Pacific  Telephone  and  later  Pacific 
Telesis   Foundation  is  on  the   same  financial   scale  as   Rockefeller. 

Gallegos:     Not  at  the  moment.      It  may   well  be   someday.      Basically,    the 

Telesis  Foundation  is  building  a   corpus  which  within   the  next 
five  years   should  be   at   $70  million.      Currently,    from   reserves, 
including  annual   corporate   contributions,   we   give  maybe   $6-7 
million  a  year.      We  are  not  going  to  be  major  international 
players;  we'll   be  at   the  maximum   $10-12  million.      I   think  the 
difference    there  is  that  there  is  a  little  more  flexibility  with 
a   corporate  foundation   than  you  have  with  Rockefeller.      I  find  it 
much  more   so,    primarily  because  we  are  not  as  big,    and  also  I 
find   that   the   corporate  foundations   don't   operate  in  exactly    the 
same   style   as   private   foundations. 

For   example,    I  will   call   an  officer  and  say,    "Look,    I  have 
gotten  a  call   from  an  organization   that  has  applied  to  us  for 
money.      They   wanted  me   to  check  out  where  it  is  at.      I  want  to 
tell  you   that   I   think   they   are  a  very   good  organization.       I  hope 
we   can  help."     They   really   try   to  respond.      There  is  also  more 
flexibility  because  I   think  corporate   self-interest    changes  from 
year   to  year. 

For   example,    you  have  in  recent  years   the   (Telesis) 
foundation  recognizing   that  one   of   their   stakeholders  is   the 
Hispanic   community,    and  so   they  have  been  making  a  very   strong 
effort  to  be  more   sensitive  and  responsive  to  Hispanics,   and  they 
can  move  very   quickly   to  do   grantmaking  there. 

Morris:          Because   the  Hispanic   community  uses   a  lot   of   their   services? 
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Gallegos:      Sure.      Important   stakeholders.      The  other  is:      I  remember  when 
gay    issues  were  first   coming  out.      We  looked  at  the  gay 
population  as  a  potential   community  to  be  reckoned  with  because 
of    their  growing  importance   in  an  area  like  San  Francisco, 
internally,    in  terms  of  how  we  include  gays  in  the  work  force;    on 
issues,    language,    like    sexist  language   and  that   sort  of    thing; 
and  working  with  women. 

Later,   when  the  AIDS   thing  came  out,    Telesis  really   took  the 
lead  in  putting  up  money   for  a  video  and  a  very  humane  public- 
policy   position,    corporate   policies.      We  were  able   to  do   it  just 
like   that.      There  was  no   two-year  languishing.      The  managers   got 
on  it,    and  they   put   money    into  that  and  seemed  to  move  very 
swiftly. 

Morris:          The  money   in  the  foundation  is  a   set  piece   of   the  corporate 
budget  for  a  year? 

Gallegos:     Yes.      Pacific  Telesis   is   currently   making  yearly   contributions 

towards   the  foundation's  endowment  that  will   continue  until    they 
reach   an  endowment   of    $70  million.      The  foundation  currently 
makes   grants  from  the  funds   derived  from   the  interest  on  the 
endowment.      In  addition,    both  Pacific  Telesis  and  its 
subsidiaries  make   corporate   gifts   directly  to  various    projects. 
It  used  to  be    that  annually,    the  corporation  would  contribute 
maybe   $10  million  or,    say,    $6   million.      The   Public  Utility 
Commission  always  disallowed  such  gifts.      In  effect,    it  came  from 
shareholder   profits.      We   did  it   because  it  was   the  right   thing  to 
do. 

The  other  problem   is  that  in  lean  times,    in  hard  times,    when 
the   company  is  not  able   to  make   that   contribution,    then  you  have 
to  reduce  your   giving  by   the  amount   of  your   profits.      We  didn't 
want   that  to  happen.      Therefore,   we   set   up  the  foundation  in  the 
last   four  years   simply   to  ensure  that  in  the  future  we  would 
always  have  a  base  of   giving  that  would  keep  us  as   important 
players  in  philanthropy,    whether   or   not   our  profit  plan  was  being 
met   or  not.      We'd   always  insure   that   by  having  a  reserve.      That 
would  then  be    the  endowment   of    the  Telesis  Foundation. 

In  addition,    Pacific  Bell  makes   a  lot   of   corporate 
contributions,    simply  just   donations  as  a  company — buying  tables 
(at  fundraisers)  and   giving  help  to   things   that  are  more    directly 
business-oriented.      They   may   give  money   to  local-based  groups 
without   going  to   the   foundation. 

The   other   thing  is   that   the  Telesis   Foundation   (because 
Telesis  is  not  just   a  local    corporation  and  is  now   an 
international    company    in   some  ways)    is   trying  to  do   things   that 
will    give  it   a  larger   image   beyond  California.      We    (Telesis)   have 
diversified  businesses  outside   of   California  throughout   the 
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Gallegos:      Southwest  and   the  Northeast.      For  example,  we  purchased   a 

collection  of    the  Ansel   Adams   prints  and  had  a  major  showing  in 
Washington,    D.C.    inviting  the  Supreme   Court  and   other   officials, 
and  it  had  just  a  wonderful   attendance   of    the  VIP  crowd.      Then  in 
San  Diego  there  was  just  an  incredible  turnout   of    the   general 
population  for   the  Ansel   Adams  exhibit,    and  also  here  in  San 
Francisco. 

That  is  a   traveling  exhibit  and  it  is  well-received.      We 
felt  that  that  was   commensurate  with  our  role  of   social 
responsibility   for   the  environment,    and-  so  on.      We  bought   the 
collection  and  agreed  never  to   break  it  up.      I   don't   know  what  we 
will   end  up  doing  with   it  but,    nonetheless,    we  sponsor  those  kind 
of   things  which  give  us  a  good  corporate  image,    as  well  as   also 
doing  something  in  terms  of   supporting  the  arts.      We  are  very 
generous.      The   company  is  very   generous  in  terms   of   supporting 
the  United  Way,    women's   groups,    gays,    you  name  it.      It's  very, 
very  flexible. 

Morris:          With   different  kinds   of   criteria,    it   sounds  like,    than  the 
Rockefeller   or   the  Rosenberg? 

Gallegos:      One  main  criteria  is   that  we   try   not   to  give  to  groups  that  are 
already  getting  money  from  United  Way.      The   other  is   that   the 
company   recognizes   that  in  order  to  reach   our   stakeholders,    not 
necessarily  our   shareholders    (there  is  a   distinction:      a 
shareholder  holds   the   stock,    and  stakeholders  are   the  people  who 
use  our   products,   our   employees,    people  who   depend  on  the 
organization  and  are  concerned  about  what  we  do.      We  feel   that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to   both).     We   need  to  really  know  who  our 
stakeholders  are.      [We  need]    to  look  at  the  demographics  and  to 
make  sure  that  our  community  contact   program  identifies  those 
folks   and  knows  who  and  where  they  are,    and  then  if  we  can  be 
helpful   to   them,    we   try  to   do   so. 

Again,    I  find  that  if   there  is  a   small   grant    (people   come   to 
me  if   they  need  a   small   amount   of  money  for   something),    I   don't 
hesitate   to  call   and  say,    "Look,    I  really   think  this   group   is 
doing  something  useful  and   I  hope  you'll    take   a  look  at   it." 
They    (the   staff)    don't   get  all   paranoid  and   say,    "My    god,    don't 
call    us."     First   of    all,    responsible    people    don't    do   that.      They 
walk  in;    they    don't  bludgeon  a  good  thing.      Also,    as  a   director, 
your  credibility  would  be   shot  to  hell   if  you  picked  up   the   phone 
everyday   and  said,    "Look,    fund  every   Mickey-Mouse   organization  in 
town,"  just   because  you  want  to  look   good,    or  want  to  be  a 
broker. 

I  think  that  people  who  have  access  to  power  and  to  money 
have  to   be  very  responsible.      I   think  we  have  to   be  open  and 
accessible,   but  we  also  have   to  be   realistic,    and  we  have   to  be 
fair— minded.     We   also  have  to   be  able  to  know    that  as  a   director. 
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Gallegos:  there  is  an  institution  that  has  to  be  preserved  with  its  values 
and  with  what  it  is  trying  to  do.  I  can't  take  that  institution 
and  change  it  just  because  I  think  that  the  money  ought  to  go  to 
a  particular  program. 


Power  and  Behavior 


Morris:          Have  you  come  across   in  your   travels  some  people  who  are  still  of 
the  more  autocratic  view    that  "I  have   this  access  and  power; 
therefore,     the  money   should  be   given  the  way   I   say    it   should.11 
Are  there  still   those   people  in  the  world? 

Gallegos:      I   have  heard  some  folks  who  think  that  we  should  behave  that  way 
because   that's   the  way   they  behave.      There  is  a  very   interesting 
article  that  I  read  today  about  Luis  Valdez,   who  produced  La 
Bamba  and  Zoot  Suit.      The  interview  was  regarding  the  appearance 
he  made  before  some  young  Hispanics  who  were  absolutely 
crucifying  him.      They  felt  he  had  compromised  himself  too  much  in 
the  making  of    those  films  in  order  to  become  mainstream.      It  just 
tore  him  apart,   and   they   did  not  take  into  account  his 
credibility.      He  has   paid  his   dues. 

Luis  asked  one   of    them,    "Well,    how    old  are  you,    young  man?" 
He   said,    "Well,    I'm   twenty-five."     Luis   said,    "When   I  was    twenty- 
five,     I  was  on  the  picket  line  with  Cesar  Chavez."     Then  they 
hissed  and  booed  and   said   that  he  is   a    sellout,    too. 

You  think  to  yourself,    my  God,    how    could  they   do   this?     The 
point  that   I  want  to   bring  up  is   that   there  are   people  who 
probably  have  a  sense   that  if  you  are  worth  your   salt,   all  you  do 
is   dip  your  hand  into   the   trough  and  pull   out   the  money   for   it. 
I'm   saying,    "Look,     life   really   doesn't  work  like    that."     First    of 
all,    you  can   shoot  your   credibility  and  your   collegiality   by 
acting  in  an  autocratic  way.     There  is  a  romanita,    at  least  as 
far  as   the   Catholic   church  is   concerned,   about  how   one   behaves 
within  the  hierarchy   of   an  organization.      People  have   power,    but 
they  act  in  a    certain  way. 

You  show    it  and  you  carry   it   out,    and  I   think  there  is  a 
certain  application  of    that   that   one  applies   to   these    circles. 
That   doesn't  mean  that   one   is  timid,    and  one  has   to  give  up  their 
integrity  and  be   cautious.      I   think   that,    if  anything,    it   is    even 
more   difficult  because  you  want   to  be   accepted  and  yet  you're 
taking  very   unpopular    positions. 

Morris:          What  was   that  word  you  used?      Is   that  Latin? 
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Gallegos:      Yes.      It's   a  very   imprecise   term.      It  applies  to,    for   example, 

people  who  are  perceived  as  having  lots  of  power;   people  who  have 
power  but   don't  necessarily  throw    their  weight  around  who  speak 
with  soft  voices  and  make   their  point  without  having  to  clobber 
anybody.      [Quote  from  The  Jesuits   by   Malachi   Martin,   published  by 
Simon   &  Schuster,    1987,    p.   87:      "The  hallmark  of   romanita  is 
understatement  in  action  and  in  all   forms   of  expression.      It  is, 
in  a  way,    power  in  whispers.      Essential    to  it  are  a  sense   of 
timing  teamed  with  patience,    a  ruthlessness  that  excludes   the 
hesitation  of   emotions,    an  almost  messianic  conviction  of 
ultimate  success."     H. G.] 

Sometimes   people  understand  that  when  you  are  in  those 
situations,    there  is  a   certain  culture  unto  itself   that   takes 
place.      I  know    that  if   I  really  want   to  get  an  idea  across,    I 
would  like  to   think  that  first   of   all,    there  is  a   certain  respect 
that  people  have  for  you  and  your   ideas.      They   might   suspect   that 
I'm   probably   going  to   come  at   them  on  the  equity   issue,   but   I 
think  that   they   also  know    that  I   fight  just  as  hard  for  other 
things — for  cassavas. 
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U.  5.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  MINORITY  GROUP  INTERESTS 

SUMMARY 


Until  recently  private  charitable  foundations  have 
been  largely  insulated  from  the  broad-reaching  public  debate 
accompanying  the  spate  of  recent  inquiries  into  American 
social  institutions.   The  foundations  are  surprisingly 
numerous — totalling  perhaps  30,000 — and  in  a  few  cases, 
quite  influential.   Yet  with  few  notable  exceptions,  they 
have  not  been  subjected  to  systematic  scrutiny  in  terms 
of  their  programmatic  functionalism  and  relevance  to 
pressing  issues  of  American  life.   In  particular,  founda 
tions  have  rarely  been  examined  as  to  their  responsiveness 
to  the  concerns  of  minority  groups. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  as  the  federal  government 
has  taken  an  increasing  share  of  the  philanthropic  burden, 
and  as  new  social  movements  have  made  their  impact,  the 
traditional  functions  and  statuses  of  foundations  have 
been  queried.   Foundations  enjoy  broad  tax  privileges  which 
have  only  recently  been  partially  restricted;  it  follows 
that  foundations  must  deserve  these  privileges  by  acting 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  society — especially  by  respond 
ing  to  those  groups  most  in  need  of  their  assistance. 

Foundations  take  no  cues  from  any  external  political 
consensus.   They  never  need  worry  about  running  for 
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reelection.   In  theory,  they  should  be  among  the  most 
flexible  and  innovative  agents  for  social  progress. 
Minority  groups,  therefore,  should  receive  at  least  a 
proportional  share  of  foundation  largesse.   But  this  is 
hardly  the  case.   The  statistics  are  clear  and 
compelling: 

— Americans  of  Spanish  heritage  account  for  5  percent 
of  the  total  population.   According  to  HRC  research 
based  on  Foundation  Center  data,  from  1972  through 
March  1974,  Spanish  groups  received  0.8  percent  of 
all  the  (tabulated)  funds  disbursed  in  1972-73  by 
American  foundations.   Of  the  217  grants  made  to 
these  minority  groups,  only  39  percent  went  to  agencies 
controlled  by  individuals  of  Spanish  heritage.   There 
was  also  a  regional  inequity  with  Spanish  heritage 
populations  in  the  Northeast  receiving  proportionately 
more  funds  from  more  diversified  sources  than  the 
Spanish  heritage  populations  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  West  and  Southwest. 

— Americans  of  Asian  descent  account  for  0.6  percent 
of  the  national  population.   Foundation  Center  data 
analyzed  by  HRC  indicates  that  from  1972  through 
August  1974,  Asian  groups  received  0.1  percent  of 
the  total  from  foundations  for  1972-73.   Further, 
only  22  percent  of  this  tiny  share  was  .awarded  to 
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agencies  run  by  members  of  the -minority  group. 
Most  of  the  funds  went  to  Chinese  organizations, 
mostly  in  the  Northeast.   The  West,  with  57  percent 
of  the  Chinese-American  population,  received  only 
31  percent  of  the  funds.   Other  Asian  groups — 
Japanese,  Korean,  Filipino — were  virtually  ignored. 

— Afro-Americans  comprise  about  11  percent  of  the 
total  population.   According  to  an  Urban  League 
study  of  foundation  grants  during  1970-71,  in  the 
welfare  category,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  child 
welfare  funds  went  to  blacks,  and  only  0.5  percent 
to  black-controlled  agencies;   of  grants  to  youth 
programs,  only  1  percent  went  to  agencies  run  by 
blacks;  of  grants  to  colleges,  only  6  percent  went 
to  black  institutions;  of  grants  for  assisting  the 
aged,  only  3  percent  was  allowed  the  black  community. 

Similar  patterns  could  be  described  for  other  groups, 
including  women  and  Native  Americans.   Minority  needs  are 
consistently  slighted.   Only  75  foundations  in  the  Foundation 
Center's  data  base  were  found  in  our  analysis  to  have  contri 
buted  to  Spanish  heritage  and  Asian  American  beneficiaries. 
When  grants  are  made  to  minorities,  they  tend  to  flow  through 
broker  agencies  controlled  by  the  majority  culture.   Regard 
less  of  a  minority  group's  distribution  across  the  country, 
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grants  are  often  concentrated  in  the  Northeast — which  is, 
not  coincidentally,  the  major  locus  of  foundation  head 
quarters  in  the  United  States.   There  is  a  disproportionate 
number  of  scattered  grants  and  little  heavy  or  longitudinal 
commitment  to  minorities  on  the  part  of  most  foundations 
which  have  contributed  to  such  concerns.   Programs  oriented 
to  Asian  or  Spanish-speaking  countries  and  studies  are  far 
more  heavily  subsidized  than  are  programs  directed  to 
domestic  Asian  and  Spanish-heritage  minorities,  respectively. 
And  finally,  the  small  share  of  foundation  money  going  to 
minorities  is  preponderantly  spent  on  conservative,  low- 
risk  projects. 

That  is,  the  money  flows  heavily  to  education  institu 
tions.   Of  the  $1,243,940  in  the  data  base  granted  to  Asian 
Americans  from  1972  to  August  1974,  HRC  calculations  showed 
55  percent  flowing  to  education  and  research.   Most  of  the 
rest  was  divided  among  agencies  for  health,  legal  service, 
technical  assistance  and  development,  and  welfare.   The 
corresponding  figures  for  Spanish-heritage  groups  were  out 
of  a  total  of  $11,557,490,   49  percent  went  to  education. 
The  emphasis  reflects  a  general  tendency  among  foundations. 
A  study  of  all  foundation  grants  from  1962  through  1971 
found  education  to  be  the  most  favored  field  of  service, 
receiving  33  percent  of  the  total  (health  received  14 
percent,  welfare,  13  percent). 
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The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  though  not  an  impenetrable 
barrier  prohibiting  allocation  of  grants  to  innovative, 
institutional-change-oriented  projects,  has  provided  some 
support  for  foundations  which  prefer  to  allocate  grants  to 
low-risk,  conservative  programs.   It  acts  as  a  foil  to  such 
foundations  in  part  through  its  "expenditure  responsibility" 
section.   This  section  requires  that  foundations  be  account 
able  for  all  actions  taken  by  their  grantees  other  than 
public  charities,  giving  an  edge  to  the  latter  and  slighting 
the  newer,  action-oriented  agencies  of  particular  importance 
to  minority  groups.   Hence,  the  great  majority  of  grant  funds 
have  benefited  and  continue  to  benefit  well-established 
organizations  and  institutions. 

The  TRA  also  places  strictures  against  political 
activities  such  as  "attempting  to  influence  legislation, 
including  attempting  to  affect  public  opinion  or  communi 
cating  with  persons  participating  in  the  legislative 
process."   Thus  foundations  were  denied  involvement  with 
the  political  process  and  direct  access  to  meaningful 
power.   It  is  no  wonder  that  some  minority  spokesmen 
considered  it  a  "hostile  bill."   In  practice  the  TRA's 
restrictions  have  done  less  damage  than  initially  feared. 
Foundation  support  for  voter  registration  was  greatly 
limited  at  first,  but  then  increased  after  regulations 
specifying  permissible  circumstances  were  issued. 
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In  recent  years  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  reasonably 
generous  in  allowing  foundation  gifts  to  potentially 
political  undertakings.   The  "expenditure  responsibility" 
section  retains  a  certain  inhibiting  effect,  but  other 
wise  for  minorities  the  TRA's  impact  appears  not  to  be 
overly  detrimental. 

The  problem  lies  mainly  with  the  foundations  them 
selves.   They  frequently  operate  within  a  constricted  com 
pass  promulgating  social  programs  which  lag  behind  those 
put  forth  by  government  and  academia.   Their  boards  are 
ingrown,  interlocking  and  self -perpetuating.   They  are 
dominated  by  white,  Ivy  League  males,  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  women  and  ethnic  minorities.   The  same  is 
true  of  the  composition  of  many  staffs.   Each  foundation  is 
answerable  essentially  to  its  own  self-appointed  trustees. 
Perhaps,  given  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
most  foundations  should  have  a  history  of  ignoring 
minority  concerns.   They  generally  have  not  made  convincing 
efforts  to  fully  understand  them. 

Some  foundation  executives  have  recognized  these  problems, 
In  1968  Alan  Pifer,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
found  strong  evidence  that  foundations  "are  overwhelmingly 
passive,  conservative,  and  anchored  to  the  status  quo. 
They  are  agents  of  continuity,  not  of  change."   For  the 
years  1972-73,  of  a  total  foundation  expenditure  of 
$1.6  billion,  only  0.7  percent  involved  politics  and 
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government  and  0.3  percent  involved  economics.   These 
figures  led  Archibald  Gillies,  president  of  the  John 
Hay  Whitney  Foundation,  to  conclude  that  "foundations 
are  not  facing  basic  political  and  economic  questions." 
Thus  such  criticisms  do  not  emanate  only  from  the  minority 
groups  that  would  most  benefit  from  a  reorientation  of 
funding  priorities. 

In  fact,  these  views  are  shared  by  much  of  the  general 
public.   In  1969  an  independent  survey  of  4,000  distinguished 
Americans  found  strong  majorities  in  favor  of  more  direct 
public  policy  activity  by  the  foundations.   Three  years 
later,  a  Gallup  Poll  of  the  public  at  large  clearly  showed 
general  support  for  foundation  involvement  in  such  politically 
related  areas  as  drug  abuse,  hospitals,  the  aged,  pollution 
control,  and  juvenile  delinquency — and  hardly  any  interest 
in  support  for  education. 

Foundations  have  not  convincingly  supported  programs  which 
seek  institutional  change,  which  challenge  accepted  mores,  and 
which  correlate  with  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  groups.   Pro 
grams  which  attempt  to  deal  with  basic  issues,  which  bring 
flexibility  and  innovation  to  social  problems,  and  which 
are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  cultural  hospitality  rather 
than  paternalism  are  shamefully  few.   A  reorientation  of 
foundation  procedures  and  priorities  would  put  such  basic 
needs  in  the  forefront,  and  would  examine  and  cultivate 
available  ethnic  minority  resources  and  capabilities. 
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This  study,  published  for  the  National  Science  Founda 
tion  for  the  project  entitled  "Private  Foundation  Respons 
iveness  to  Concerns  of  Ethnic  Minorities — Exploratory 
Research  on  Policy  Issues  and  Research  Needs, " has  attempted 
to  cull  data,  which  have  bearing  on  the  responsiveness 
of  foundations  to  minority  concerns,  from  a  wide  range  of 
sources.   The  fact  that  much  of  the  evidence  is  impression 
istic  and  disparate,  at  times  tangential  to  the  major  issue, 
is  a  reflection  of  the  paucity  of  systematic  study  and 
thought  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.   We  believe 
that  the  questions  raised  regarding  foundation  involvement 
in  institutional  change,  in  high  risk  projects,  in  minority- 
controlled  efforts  and  the  plethora  of  related  issues  is 
central  to  any  consideration  of  the  place  and  privileges 
of  foundations  in  today's  society. 
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Hispanics  in  America: 
Opportunities  for  Responsive  Philanthropy 

I'm  pleased  to  join  you  in  this  milestone  conference. 
I ' d  like  to  thank  our  hosts  at  the  Ford  Foundation  for  providing 
this  forum  for  the  open  discussions  we've  had  today.  Thanks  to 
Ford  and  the  other  grantmakers  and  participants  here  today,  we've 
had  the  opportunity  to  share  ideas  on  a  critical  subject  area: 
How  to  respond  more  effectively  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunites  presented  by  the  rapidly  increasing  Hispanic 
presence  in  the  U.S. 

I've  been  reminded  once  again  that  the  changing  U.S. 
demography  presents  a  testing  ground  for  our  individual  and 
collective  efforts  as  philanthropists.   The  test  is  the  scope  of 
our  abilities  to  help  our  nation  handle  diversity,  as  well  as  the 
real  needs  that  the  demographic  changes  will  cause. 

The  magnitude  of  serious,  urgent  problems  facing  Hispanics 
is  likely  to  increase.   Moreover,  the  many  problems  already 
facing  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  U.S.  are  likely  to  be 
exacerbated  by  the  alarming  economic-political  troubles  south  of 
our  borders. 

Based  on  these  combined  factors,  we  can  safely  assume  that 
stress  will  increase  within  this  ethnic  minority  group  and  also 
between  it  and  the  larger  society.   As  this  occurs,  Hispanic 
issues  will  become  more  noticeable.   And  so  will  our  proposed 
solutions—or  lack  of  them. 
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As  a  nation  we  cannot  afford  to  let  these  problems  just 
develop  and  materialize.   And  we  don't  have  to  allow  gloom  and 
doom  to  overcome  us--we  have  other  options:   We  can  review  the 
facts,  examine  trends,  and,  through  planned  intervention,  begin 
to  manage  these  problems  more  effectively.  We  may  even  solve 
them. 

What  I  find  exciting  about  our  jobs  is  that  philanthropy  can 
play  a  pivotal  role  in  our  future,  as  it  has  in  our  past. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  fewer  than  twenty  years  have  passed 
since  the  Ford  Foundation  initiated  major  philanthropic  support 
for  U.S.  Hispanic-directed  organizations.   Prior  to  that  time, 
that  isj^  1968,  grants  to  Hispanic^  Americans  were  scarce  and 
small  in  proportion  to  the  total  allocation  of  private 
philanthropy  for  "good  works."  Thanks  to  Ford  Foundation  and  to 

others  that  followed,  a  broader  base  of  interest  has  developed 

• 

among  foundations. 

Hispanic-directed,  social-science-based  research  and  policy 
analysis  is  a  new  area  of  program  interest,  only  recently 
garnering  support.   According  to  Foundation  Center  data, 
Hispanic-related  grants  for  the  period  from  1972  to  the  present 
average  about  1%  of  all  grants  on  an  annual  basis.  This  includes 
Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  grantees.   Current  trends  indicate  that 
this  support  will  continue  at  least  on  the  present  scale. 

It  is  true  that  for  some  of  us  twenty  years  seems  an 
interminably  long  time- -but  if  the  goal  is  to  effectuate  major 
social  changes  it  is  a  relatively  short  span  of  time.   And  both 
philanthropy  and  society  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
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experiments  and  experience  of  past  two  decades. 

First:   Hispanics  are  eager — and  insistent — to  be  in  the 
forefront  in  helping  themselves. 

Second:   Hispanics  want  nothing  less  than  full  participation 
in  the  economic,  social  and  political  life  of  society.   Clearly, 
this  includes  the  opportunity  to  influence  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives  and  community. 

.  Third:  The  Hispanic  quest  for  equity  and  justice  is 
characterized  by  a  strong  commitment  to  excellence.   In  other 
words,  Hispanics  do  not  regard  equity  as  an  excuse  for  separate, 
less  demanding  standards  of  performance.   Rather,  history  will 
show  that  minorities  who  acted  as  responsible  agents  for  change 
stood  the  test  of  more  rigorous,  not  less  rigorous,  demands  in 
meeting  standards  of  excellence. 

Fourth,  Hispanics  have  maximized  the  impact  of  the  available 
philanthropic  support  in  training  new  leadership,  and  creating 
and  strengthening  community-based  institutions  for  responsible 
advocacy. 

From  philanthropy's  point  of  view,  the  health  and  growth  of 
these  Hispanic  advocacy  organizations  was  contingent  on  one  main 
factor:   long-range  commitment.   Some  foundations  extended  their 
support  over  many  years  to  help  build  the  necessary  human 
resource  base  and  institutional  structures — a  process  that 
usually  takes  decades. 


Because  funders  and  their  missions  differ  greatly,  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  recommend  a  single  set  of  grant-making  priorities 
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for  all  grantmakers  to  follow.   However,  many  opportunities  for 

responsive  philanthropy  have  been  raised  at  this  conference. 
Two  points  strike  me  as  being  critical  areas  for  action: 

1)  Increase  research  and  policy  analysis  to  develop  new 
strategies.   Hispanic  concerns  have  evolved  into  issues  that 
cannot  be  resolved  solely  by  traditional,  institutional 
civil  rights  approaches.   We  need  new  strategies—not  to 
replace  affirmative  action  or  judicial  activities — but  to 
complement  them. 

2)  To  make  a  positive  impact  on  society,  substantial  and 
long  term  philanthropic  support,  is  needed.  This  will 
enable  Hispanics  to  continue  making  progress  through  self- 
help  while  strengthening  society  as  a  whole. 

1.  What  do  I  mean  by  developing  new  strategies?  Clearly, 
innovations  in  the  pursuit  of  equal  opportunity  have  developed 
since  the  impassioned  sixties.  What  I'm  suggesting  is  moving 
well  beyond  our  present  mode  of  operation.  While  we  continue  to 
help  secure  and  protect  the  basic  rights  of  all  citizens,  and 
especially  those  of  minority  groups,  we  must  also  find  new 
strategies  to  promote  the  well-being  of  Hispanics  and  other 
minorities. 

I  believe  that  research  and  policy  analysis  provide  a 
fertile  means  for  the  development  of  innovative  strategies.   For 
example,  multidisciplinary  research  on  the  nature,  incidence, 
causes,  and  consequences  of  poverty  among  U.S.  minority  groups  is 
needed.   Such  research  could  help  identify  effective  public  and 
private  strategies  for  narrowing  the  gap  in  economic  status 
between  minorities  and  others  in  American  society.   I  suspect 
that  many  scholars  here  today  have  already  undertaken  such  study 
and  their  considerable  expertise,  experience,  and  ideas  on  this 
issue  can  contribute  significantly  toward  solving  the  problem  if 
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they  are  engaged  to  do  so. 

2)   The  second  area  of  opportunity  for  philanthropy  is  in 
making  substantial  and  long  terra  commitments.   Only  significant 
levels  of  support,  donated  over  a  number  of  years  can  hope  to 
facilitate  long-range  strategic  thinking  to  address  the  right 
problems  with  the  most  effective  programs.   As  many  of  us  have 
said  before:  small  grants  for  small  projects,  can  help  us  tread 
water  and  explore  where  we  should  go,  but  significant  social 
change  requires  significant  investment. 

The  history  of  philanthropy  presents  many  examples  where 
this  approach  was  or  is  now  successfully  implemented  to  attack 
the  root  causes  of  society's  most  critical  problems. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  instance,  recently 
appropriated  a  $7  million  "tie-off"  grant  to  the  Population 
Council.   This  appropriation  marks  25  years  and  $34  million  of 
Rockefeller  Foundation  funding  to  this  pre-eminent  American 
institution. 

A  new  and  dramatic  example  is  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
initiative  for  what  we  hope  will  speed  human  and  material 
progress  in  developing  countries.   Simply  stated,  the  strategy  is 
to  promote  more  effective  use  of  contemporary  science  and 
technology  in  the  interest  of  equity, — that  is,  to  improve  living 
conditions  for  the  poor  and  vulnerable  in  the  developing  world. 

In  implementing  the  new  program  the  Foundation  made  a 
fundamental  commitment:   that  developing  countries  should  have 
the  human  and  institutional  resources  to  set  their  own  agendas. 
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In  each  aspect  of  its  program,  therefore,  the  Foundation  will 

provide  training  and  institution-building  grants  to  help 
developing  countries  establish  and  reinforce  the  resource  base 
necessary  for  self-sustaining  growth. 

The  new  program  embodies  a  commitment  destined  to  continue 
through  the  remainder  of  the  century.   The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
trustees  plan  to  commit  between  $250  and  $300  million  to 
programming  during  the  first  five  years.  That's  commitment! 

Let's  ask  ourselves  the  logical  question:   What  would  a 
similar  commitment  do  for  Hispanics  in  America?   Imagine  the 
possibilities:   A  combination  of  spirited  collaboration  with  the 
Hispanic  community,  long-term  commitment,  adequate  levels  of 
support,  and  new  strategies  would,  I'm  sure,  expedite  the  promise 
of  a  better  life  for  Hispanics  here  at  home  and  a  brighter  future 
for  America  itself. 


While  I'm  not  aware  of  any  such  initiative  in  the  offing — 
although  one  would  be  welcome — there  are  steps  that  grantmakers 
can  easily  pursue  now.  The  reality  is  that  budgets  are  limited 
budgets  and  other  critical  issues  to  consider,  but  neither  fact 
is  an  acceptable  explanation  for  withholding  meaningful  action. 

Several  paths  can  be  used  to  increase  sensitivity  to 
Hispanic  issues  and  to  help  philanthropic  institutions  drive 
toward  substantive  contributions  in  the  areas  we've  been 
discussing. 

1.   Support  programs  to  train  more  researchers  and  analysts 
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to  continue  capacity  building,  to  ensure  continuous  community- 

bas<?d  leadership,  and — as  I  mentioned  earlier — to  develop  new 
strategies  for  the  future.   We  can  increase  the  numbers  of  capable 
researchers  and  analysts,  by  simply  funding  programs  that 
increase  educational  opportunities  in  these  areas. 

But  training  researchers  and  analysts  is  just  the  first 
step.   A  1984  report  to  the  Ford  Foundation  on  Public  Policy 
Research  and  the  Hispanic  Community  recommended  that  "such 
support  could  be  provided  through  Hispanic  institutions,  in 
partnerships  between  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  research 
oraganizations,  or  by  supporting  Hispanics  within  mainstream 
institutions."  (Public  Policy  Research  and  the  Hispanic 
Community.  Unpublished  Report  to  The  Ford  Foundation,  October  25, 
1984,  p. 37). 

This  recommendation  says  that  Hispanics  expect  something 
more  of  funders  than  the  allocation  of  funds.  The  recommendation 
speaks  to  Hispanic  intellectual  confidence,  capacity  and 
willingness  to  work  with  and  within  mainstream  institutions  and 
calls  for  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  full  particpation. 

Unfortunately,  as  one  reviews  the  rosters  of  philanthropic- 
supported  social-science-based  advisory  or  technical  panels  one 
finds  few  American  Hispanics — unless,  of  course,  they're  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Equal  Opportunity  or  irreducibly  "Hispanic 
issues".   In  international  work,  for  instance,  there  are 
generally  people  of  color  from  the  developing  world,  but  few 
American  Hispanics  or  Black  Americans. 

Grantmakers  have  a  responsibility  to  monitor  the  composition 
of  these  groups  and  to  insure  the  participation  of  scholars  who 
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happen  to  be  minorities  or  women.  The  assumption  that  minorities 

lack  credentials  or  are  interested  only  in  "their"  issues  cannot 
be  tolerated.   Instead,  intellectual  credentials  should  be  the 
criteria  for  acceptable  scholarship,  particularly  in 
philanthropic  endeavors  where  excellence  remains  the  animating 
and  overarching  ideal. 

2.   Grantmaking  boards  and  staff  should  examine  diversity 
not  just  within  society,  but  within  foundations  themselves. 
Right  now,  the  makeup  of  foundation  trustees  and  staff  is  not 
fully  representative  of  the  diversity  of  the  society  grantmakers 
seek  to  serve. 

While  there  is  progress  in  the  quality  of  foundation  and 
corporate  grantmaking,  only  incremental  gains  have  been  achieved 
in  bringing  about  the  participation  of  minorities  and  women  on 
boards.  The  majority  of  boards  lack  the  diversity  to  further 
enlarge  grantmaker  perceptions  about  what  the  1970  Peterson 
Commission  referred  to  as  "the  raw  surge  of  American  life."  (The 
Commission  on  Foundations  and  Private  Philanthropy,  Foundations, 
Private  Giving,  and  Public  Policy,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1970,  p. 88) 

Diversity  would  strengthen  grantmaking  by  increasing  the 
knowledge  base  from  which  we  make  decisions,  making  those 
decisions  better  decisions. 

My  colleague,  Dr.  Clifton  Wharton,  Chair  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  eloquently  stated  the  case  for  excellence  and  its 
relationship  to  institutional  diversity  in  this  way: 

"I  must  hold  that  the  institution  that  makes  diversity  its 
own...  the  institution  that  defines  an  obligation  to  respond  to 
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rsity  as  basic  to  its  mission  and  thus  to  its  very 

ature..«an  institution  that  sees  diversity  as  a  life-giving 
force  instead  of  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  divisiveness. . .that 
institution  is  on  the  track  of  excellence  of  the  rarest  kind — and 
by  the  lights  of  our  own  American  values,  the  highest  kind." 
(Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr.  "A  Prescriptioin  for  Academic 
Excellence:  Everyone  in  the  System  is  a  Vital  Ingredient'" 
Keynote  Adress  to  Black  Faculty-Staff  Association,  Stony  Brook, 
New  York,  November  21,  1985,  p. 5). 

We  can  only  bring  about  complete  social  justice  in  our 
country  by  making  all  our  institutions  more  equitable  in  the  way 
they  are  governed. 

3.  What  will  it  take  to  convince  more  funders  to  direct 
major  financial  support  to  the  needs  of  Hispanics  in  the  U.S.? 

Obviously,  Hispanics  must  continue  to  work  long  and  hard  to 
make  their  views  and  issues  known  to  grantmakers.   But,  assuming 
knowledge  and  sensitivity  to  the  issues,  the  single  most 
important  factor  is  a  lack  of  a  clear  framework  for  giving. 

Many  years  of  service  as  a  trustee  of  various  private 
grantmaking  and  corporate  foundations  has  taught  me  that  any 
major  program  shift  takes  years  to  develop.  Most  grantmakers 
engage  'in  a  periodic  review  of  program  priorities  and  guidelines. 
But  this  process  does  not  ensure  that  the  board  has  the  essential 
information  required  to  substitute  a  new  program  for  an  existing 
one  or  to  veto  a  program  altogether.   The  culprits  are  often 
insufficient  board  engagement  and  even  a  lack  of  focus  on  the 
right  questions. 

As  we  found  out  at  Rockefeller  Foundation,  "  the  review 
procedure  can  sometimes  be  ponderous  and  overlong  and  often 
produces  only  changes  of  detail  and  otherwise  renewed 
ratification  of  what  the  staff  is  organized  to  do. 
Alternatively,  such  reviews  can  produce,  or  precipitate  ill- 
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advised  judgments  to  scrap  a  good  program  or  start  a  poor  one." 

(Richard  L.  Lyman,  President,  Trustee  Memorandum.  July  30,1984). 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  the  kind  of  philanthropic  support 
for  major  intiatives  we  discussed  earlier  to  promote  Hispanic 
well-being,  grantmakers  must  begin  to  address  a  series  of 
obvious,  large,  difficult  questions  about  what  should  be  done  to 
speed  human  and  material  progress  for  Hispanics. 

At  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  we  applied  the  same  questions 
to  developing  countries.   The  answers  led  us  to  carefully  examine 
virtually  all  of  our  assumptions,  strategies,  methods  of 
operation  and  organization.   Moreover,  the  answers  did  not  drive 
us  out  of  programs  unrelated  to  it.   I  submit  that  only  by 
engaging  more  trustees  and  officers  in  this  process  will  we 
produce  more  promising  results  for  Hispanic  causes. 


Philanthropy  is  dear  to  me  because  I  enjoy  working  with 
people  and  organizations  of  goodwill;  with  institutions  that  have 
the  capacity  and  resources  to  bring  that  goodwill  to  fruition. 

This  conference  has  surfaced  an  explosion  of  possibilities, 
of  opportunities  for  continuing  collaboration  on  issues  of 
concern  to  Hispanics. 

My  vision  and  our  challenge  is  to  connect  these 
possibilities  to  a  continuing  commitment  by  philanthropy, 
producing  the  kind  of  progress  that  leads  to  social  and  material 
well-being  for  Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Passing  Gusts 
of  Social  Change 

Herman  Gallegos 


Y. 


ou  have  given  me  the  honor  of 
inviting  me  to  deliver  the  annual  lec 
ture  commemorating  the  life  of  Dr. 
Ernesto  Galarza,  preeminent  scholar 
and  activist.  This  annual  lecture  is  a  fit 
ting  tribute:  It  honors  the  work  of  a 
durable  friend  and  colleague  whose 
prolific  writings  ranged  from  children's 
books  and  biographies  to  scholarly 
research.  Ernesto  chronicled,  inter 
preted,  and  influenced  what  he  once 
referred  to  as  "the  passing  gusts  of 
social  change." 

Now  it's  up  to  us  to  understand  the 
forces  that  underlie  the  "passing  gusts 
of  social  change,"  and,  as  Ernesto  did, 
to  suggest  how  we  can  most  effective 
ly  bring  about  positive  social  change. 
I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  this  endeavor 
as  I  comment  on  the  topic  of  discussion 
suggested  to  me  for  this  lecture:  the 
condition  of  Chicanes  in  the  current 
cultural  and  political  environment  in 
the  United  States.  I  hope  to  assess 
where  we  stand  today  and  also  to  pro 
pose  some  strategies  for  how 
Hispanics  might  most  effectively 
create  social  change. 

The  Reagan  'Revolution' 

Let's  begin  by  taking  a  quick  look  at 
our  recent  past.  The  impassioned  six 
ties  and  seventies  produced  a  strong 
commitment  to  address  issues  of  social 
and  economic  justice.  Major  civil  rights 
laws  affirmed  the  nation's  commit 
ment  to  equity  and  to  eliminate  the  ef 
fects  of  past  discrimination.  Exciting 
alternatives  to  dependency,  such  as  the 
1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
other  federal  programs,  appeared  to 
hold  great  promise. 

Understandably,  Chicanes  and  other 
Hispanics  entered  the  eighties  with  op 
timism.  Most  were  filled  with  a  new 
found  sense  of  confidence,  eagerness — 
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and  insistence— to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  helping  the  Hispanic  community 
and  society  at  large. 

In  many  ways,  the  eighties  proved  to 
be  less  than  we'd  hoped  for:  Some 
gains  from  earlier  decades  were  short 
lived.  Racism,  though  often  more  sub 
tle,  persists  in  many  segments  of  the 
population.  The  mood  of  the  American 
public  was  decidedly  different:  a  new 
public  philosophy  emerged  professing 
the  limits  of  government  inter 
vention—that  government  was  the 
cause,  not  the  vehicle  for  resolving, 
many  of  our  national  dilemmas. 

In  1980,  Ronald  Reagan  ushered  in 
the  "Reagan  Revolution."  Mr.  Reagan 
ran  successfully  on  the  slogan  that  the 
government  need 
ed  to  "get  off  the 
backs"  of  the  peo 
ple  and  industry, 
that  government 
was  shackling  our 
free  enterprise 
system.  We  were 
told  that  govern 
ment  alone  cannot 
solve  all  of  the  na 
tion's  ills. 

The  then  Presi 
dent  called  for  a 
new  approach  to 
meeting  human 
needs,  expecting 
that  the  private 
sector  would  devel 
op  a  greater  capaci 
ty  to  deal  with  the 
nation's  social  problems.  In  a  speech 
in  support  of  United  Way  former  Presi 
dent  Reagan  described  his  view  of  this 
new  voluntarism:  "Our  nation  is  enter 
ing  a  period  of  transition,  and  I'm  coun 
ting  on  that  voluntary  strength  and 
that  commitment  as  we  turn  from 
Government  doing  for  us  that  which 
we  can  do  best  for  ourselves."1 

On  another  occasion,  President 
Reagan  suggested  a  formula  for  meet 
ing  human  needs:  "If  every  church  and 
synagogue  in  the  United  States  would 
average  adopting  ten  poor  families 
beneath  the  poverty  level . . .  we  could 
eliminate  all  Government  welfare."2 
These  simple  proposals  appealed  to 
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long-cherished  American  values  of  in 
dependence  and  hard  work. 

However,  as  time  went  on  it  became 
clear  that  Mr.  Reagan  seriously 
overestimated  the  capacity  of  the 
voluntary  sector:  the  "new  volun 
taryism"  was  not  affluent  enough  to 
counteract,  let  alone  ameliorate,  the 
detrimental  effects  of  federal  spending 
cutbacks  for  human  services. 

The  total  expenditures  in  the  non 
profit  sector  are  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  combined  outlays  of  all  national, 
state,  and  local  governments.  3  More 
over,  "approximately  one-third  of  the 
income  of  the  voluntary  sector  comes 
from  government  contracts  to  carry 
out  legislated  programs  such  as  job- 
training  centers, 
homes  for  the  elder 
ly,  and  research."4 
Given  the  budgets' 
disparity  it  is  clear 
that  private  sector 
resources  cannot 
make  up  for  govern 
ment  cutbacks  in 
public  assistance, 
mental  health, 
education,  and 
housing,  for  exam 
ple.  In  a  moment 
we  will  examine  a 
few  of  the  serious 
impacts  of  these 
cutbacks. 


Condition  of 
Chicanos  Today 

The  notable  characteristic  of 
Chicanos  and  other  Hispanics  today  is 
how  quickly  we  are  growing.  In  1980 
there  were  14.6  million  Hispanics  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  8.7  million 
were  persons  of  Mexican  origin  (in 
cluding  Mexican  Americans).  By  1986 
this  figure  had  increased  to  18.8 
million  Hispanics.  The  Census  Bureau 
projects  that  Hispanics  may  account 
for  one-quarter  of  the  nation's  growth 
over  the  next  20  years.5 

Better  jobs  and  higher  incomes  in 
dicate  that  more  Chicanos  are  doing 
well.  Many,  however,  are  left  behind 
and  face  urgent  and  serious  problems: 
poverty,  AIDS,  crime,  substance  abuse, 
lagging  levels  of  educational 
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achievement  and  opportunity,  and 
unrealized  political  empowerment. 
Most  Chicanes  continue  to  be  exclud 
ed  from  full  participation  in  many 
aspects  of  American  life. 

The  birth  rate  of  Hispanics  is  increas 
ing  almost  as  fast  as  any  developing 
nation,  and  by  the  time  our  public  and 
private  institutions  know  how  to  reach 
this  needy  and  distressed  minority 
group,  the  situation  may  be  far  worse. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  Hispanics  are 
in  great  need  of  more  resources,  the 
federal  government's  massive  social 
spending  cuts  indicate  that  the  pen 
dulum  has  clearly  swung  away  from 
providing  them. 

The  Independent  Sector 

As  federal  resources  diminish,  the  pri 
vate  sector,  espe 
cially  philanthropy, 
has  become  in 
creasingly  impor 
tant.  The  not-for- 
profit,  or  indepen 
dent  sector  is  an 
arena  that  I've 
come  to  appreciate 
for  its  impact- 
both  potential  and 
realized. 

It's  a  particularly 
good  time  for  me  to 
reflect  on  the  volun 
tary  sector,  and 
especially  philan 
thropy,  as  I  just  completed  my  ten-year 
term  on  the  board  of  one  of  the  world's 
preeminent  institutions.  The  Rocke 
feller  Foundation.  What  follows  is  my 
view  of  the  opportunities  for  social 
change  that  might  be  tapped  by  com 
bining  the  resources  of  philanthropy 
with  the  creativity  and  determination 
of  the  Hispanic  community. 

The  independent  sector  includes 
foundations,  corporate  philanthropy, 
and  voluntary  associations,  including 
religious  organizations.  Approximately 
900,000  voluntary  organizations  are 
registered  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  but  when  religious  congrega 
tions,  local  affiliates  of  national 
organizations,  and  less  formal 
organizations  are  included,  the  total 
number  of  voluntary  organizations  in 


This  combination  of  available 
resources  and  a  desire  to  bring 
about  "meaningful  action" 
leads  to  the  belief  that  founda 
tions  have  the  capacity  to  be 
powerful  catalysts  for  social 
change.  What  is  less  under 
stood  is  what  we  can  expect 
foundations  to  do:  How  can  or 
should  they  perform  their  role 
as  social  change  agents  to  ad 
dress  most  effectively  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  Hispanics? 


the  U.S.  is  closer  to  two  million.' 

Foundation  Overview.  Of  these  dif 
ferent  types  of  organizations  founda 
tions  are  the  least  understood.  I  like  the 
description  used  by  Dr.  Adolpho 
Martinez-Polomo,  a  distinguished  Mex 
ican  scientist: 

The  ancient  and  noble  will  to 
share  has  become  rational  in 
American  foundations  through 
the  application  of  objective  criteria 
to  determine  useful  goals  through 
appropriate  means.  Thus,  the 
mind  blends  with  the  heart  in  the 
difficult  search  for  meaningful  ac 
tions."7 

This  combination  of  available 
resources  and  a  desire  to  bring  about 
"meaningful  action"  leads  to  the  belief 
that  foundations 
have  the  capacity 
to  be  powerful 
catalysts  for  social 
change.  What  is 
less  understood  is 
what  we  can  expect 
foundations  to  do: 
How  can  or  should 
they  perform  their 
role  as  social 
change  agents  to 
address  most  effec 
tively  the  needs 
and  concerns  of 
Hispanics? 

Opinions  on  how 
foundations  perform  as  social  change 
agents  vary  enormously.  Back  in  1982, 
Ernesto  Galarza  and  I  discussed  this 
topic  with  our  mutual  friend  and  col 
league,  Julian  Samora.  Julian  felt  that: 
"Foundations...  usually  make  con 
ventional  safe  grants  to  conventional 
organizations  rather  than  innovative  or 
controversial  ones  which  might  involve 
risk-taking."* 
Ernesto  agreed,  saying: 

"Statesmanship  in  foundations 
means  being  able  to  judge  very  ac 
curately,  very  sensitively  at  what 
point  it  can  still  give  without  giv 
ing  too  much  impetus  to  drastic 
change . . .  because  capitalism 
gave  them  what  they've  got  and 
capitalism  is  what  keeps  them 
fed."' 
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Many  who  are  committed  to  social 
change  share  this  view.  Of  course,  con 
servative  critics  of  philanthropy 
pointedly  disagree.  A  recent  study,  of 
questionable  quality,  reported  that 
"Over  two-thirds  of  the  grants  made  by 
Forbes  250  corporations  went  to  liberal 
organizations;  liberal  recipients  receiv 
ed  58.5  percent  of  the  grant  dollars, 
compared  to  36  percent  received  by 
more  conservative  groups."10  The 
authors  noted  that  philanthropic 
organizations,  especially  corporate 
philanthropy,  give  "astonishing 
amounts  of  money  to  organizations 
whose  special-interests  advocacy  is 
geared  soley  to  promoting  the  political 
interests  and  fashionable  nostrums  of 
the  left."11 

William  E.  Simon, 
former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (1974- 
1977)  prefaced  this 
same  report;  he  saw 
this  as  the  "seem 
ingly  relentless 
determination  of 
America's  largest 
business  corpora 
tions  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  their 
earnings  for  the 
benefit  of  their 
enemies  . . .  and 

that  the  leaders  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  are  financing  the 
destruction  of  their  own  system  and 
ultimately  of  our  free  society."12 

Measuring  Foundation 
Performance.  Who  is  right?  What  is 
the  appropriate  role  of  philanthropy? 
More  specifically,  do  foundations  give 
generously  and  innovatively  to  meet 
Hispanic  needs?  To  assess  what  foun 
dations  can  and  should  be  doing,  we 
will  look  at  three  factors: 

1.  The  strengths  and  limitations  of 
foundations, 

2.  Historical  grantmaking  successes 
and  gaps,  and 

3.  Other  measures  such  as  internal 
diversity  and  external  policies. 

One  strength  of  foundations  is  that 
they  can  pursue  pluralistic  solutions  to 
society's  problems.  In  doing  so  founda 
tions  are  not  distracted  by  the 


Most  private  grant-making 
foundations  do  not  need  to 
raise  money  for  their  core 
operating  support;  this  finan 
cial  independence  increases 
their  ability  to  support  cutting 
edge  projects.  Indeed  founda 
tions  can  play  a  critical  role  in 
creatively  defining  and 
prioritizing  cutting-edge  issues. 


pressures  felt  by  the  other  two  sectors: 
the  business  need  to  produce  a  profit 
or  government's  need  to  cater  to  an 
electorate.  Because  they  do  not  have  to 
satisfy  voters,  customers,  share 
holders,  or  advertisers,  foundations 
have  greater  independence:  indepen 
dence  to  fulfill  unmet  needs  in  a  man 
ner  that  is  markedly  different  from— 
and  sometimes  better  than— 
government  or  business  mechanisms. 
Most  private  grant-making  founda 
tions  do  not  need  to  raise  money  for 
their  core  operating  support;  this  finan 
cial  independence  increases  their  abili 
ty  to  support  cutting-edge  projects.  In 
deed  foundations  can  play  a  critical 
role  in  creatively  defining  and  prioritiz 
ing  cutting-edge  issues. 

Perhaps  as  a 
result  of  this  inde 
pendence,  founda 
tions  and  their  mis 
sions  are  far  from 
monolithic:  No  uni 
form  strategy  or  set 
of  grantmaking 
priorities  exist. 
Foundations  are  in 
terested  in  and 
fund  projects  in 
science,  education, 
research,  the  arts 
and  humanities, 

social  change,  technology  transfer,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  issues. 

This  wide  array  of  interests  and  goals 
represents  a  very  healthy  arrangement 
for  society,  as  it  provides  great  flexibili 
ty.  Each  foundation  can  develop  exper 
tise  in  their  arena  of  interest — expertise 
that  can  be  called  upon  when  critically 
needed— and  each  foundation  can  res 
pond  differently  to  a  given  issue.  This 
capacity  for  unique  contributions  gives 
philanthropy  its  vigor. 

Foundations  also  have  limitations, 
or,  at  least  they  exhibit  characteristics 
that  grantees  find  constricting.  For  ex 
ample,  the  array  of  interests  we  were 
just  discussing  makes  it  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  all  foundations  will  fund 
any  one  particular  cause,  no  matter 
how  urgent.  Moreover,  every  grant 
must  fit  the  foundation's  basic  charter, 
knowledge  and  expertise,  and  current 
program  interests.  Most  foundations 
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also  have  policies  against  providing 
ongoing  support  for  core  budgets,  and 
all  foundations  allocate  their  funds 
within  constraints  dictated  by  tax 
laws,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  oc 
casional  congressional  oversight,  and, 
of  course,  the  limits  of  human  wisdom. 

Historical  Grantmaking  Successes 
and  Gaps.  In  the  early  sixties,  very  few 
private  grant-making  foundations  sup 
ported  Chicano-directed  organizations. 
California's  Rosenberg  Foundation  was 
among  the  first:  they  supported  pro 
grams  to  help  rural  children  and  their 
families.  In  1968,  the  Ford  Foundation 
began  the  first  national  philanthropic 
initiative  targeted  at  U.S.  Hispanic- 
directed  organizations.  Since  then,  a 
broader  base  of  in 
terest  has  been 
slowly  developing 
among  foundations. 

Foundations  to 
day  are  funding  a 
wide  array  of  pro 
jects  that  positively 
impact  the  lives  of 
Chicanes,  including 
litigation,  advocacy, 
voter  registration, 
community  devel 
opment,  intercul- 
tural  scholarship 
and  education,  and 
a  number  of  research  and  policy 
analysis  projects. 

Each  of  these  programs  is  an  impor 
tant  and  laudable  initiative.  However, 
the  few  studies  that  have  examined 
foundation  responsiveness  to  Hispanic 
needs13  indicate  that,  with  some  excep 
tions,  funds  allocated  by  foundations 
to  Hispanic  causes  are  woefully  inade 
quate.  Since  1975  dollars  allocated  to 
Hispanic  needs  average  about  1  to  2 
percent  of  all  grants  allocated  each 
year.14. 

The  bleak  reality  of  these  numbers 
forces  the  conclusion  that  most  foun 
dations,  in  spite  of  funding  "liberal" 
causes,  are  generally  supporters  of  con 
tinuity,  not  agents  of  radical  change. 
However,  some  foundations  are  willing 
to  take  risks,  to  explore  and  investigate 
new  options  for  society  that  are  often 
used  to  support  social  change  efforts. 


In  addition  to  foundations' 
grantmaking  function,  there 
are  at  least  two  other  ways  to 
increase  long-term  foundation 
responsiveness.  One  strategy  is 
to  increase  the  diversity  of  the 
members  of  foundation  boards 
and  staff.  Hispanic  participa 
tion  in  foundations'  policymak- 
ing  and  allocations  processes 
has  grown  only  incrementally 
in  the  last  ten  years. 


It  is  equally  obvious  that  foundations 
can  do  more  to  help  Hispanic  causes. 
The  lack  of  resources  provided  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  simple  inequity. 
Although  small  grants  can  sometimes 
help  us  chart  a  new  direction,  signifi 
cant  social  change  usually  requires 
substantive  investment  over  a  signifi 
cant  period  of  time.  Two  examples  that 
come  to  mind  are  the  Mexican 
American  Legal  Defense  and  Educa 
tion  Fund  (MALDEF)  and  the  National 
Council  of  La  Raza  (NCLR),  both  early 
Ford  Foundation  grantees  that 
benefited  from  long-term  core  support. 
That  funding  allowed  these  organiza 
tions  to  concentrate  on  capacity- 
building  and  on  implementing  quality 
programs,  rather  than  focusing  their 
energy  and  resourc 
es  on  continuous 
fundraising. 

To  summarize, 
we've  learned  that 
the  independent 
sector  cannot  re 
place  government 
funding.  The  experi 
ences  of  MALDEF 
and  NCLR  taught 
us  that  with  ade 
quate  levels  of  long- 
term  support,  the 
payoff  is  very  high. 
Given  these  learn 
ings  and'the  current  administration's 
goal— becoming  a  kinder,  gentler 
nation— now  would  be  an  opportune 
moment  for  foundations  to  fund  pro 
grams  directed  towards  helping 
Hispanic  grantees  expand  their  efforts 
to: 

1)  design  and  implement  activities 

to  bring  about  greater  and 
more  varied  participation  in 
matters  affecting  their  lives, 

2)  influence  power  structures  by 
illuminating  public  issues  for 
discussion. 

3)  develop  strategies  to  alter  the 
structure    and    behavior   of 
public  and  private  entities,  and 

4)  monitor  the  affairs  of  govern 
ment. 

By  supporting  any  of  these  activities. 
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foundations  can  help  ensure  that 
government  is  improved  and  challeng 
ed  to  be  more  responsive. 

Diversity  and  External  AA 
Policies.  In  addition  to  foundations' 
grantmaking  function,  there  are  at 
least  two  other  ways  to  increase  long- 
term  foundation  responsiveness.  One 
strategy  is  to  increase  the  diversity  of 
the  members  of  foundation  boards  and 
staff.  Hispanic  participation  in  founda 
tions'  policymaking  and  allocations 
processes  has  grown  only  incremental 
ly  in  the  last  ten  years. 

There  are  probably  fewer  than  100 
Hispanics  on  boards  or  staffs  of  foun 
dations  and  corporate  philanthropic 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  One 
hundred  Hispanics.  Compare  this  to  the 
conservative  estimate  of  100.OOO  foun 
dation  trustees,  ser 
ving  our  25,000 
foundations  nation 
wide.1' 

John  W.  Nason, 
in  his  book  Trust 
ees  and  the  Future 
of  Foundations, 
makes  a  strong 
case  for  greater 
balance,  in  terms  of 
race,  sex,  and  age, 
in  the  composition 
of  boards.  He 
argues  that  "dif 
ferences  in  viewpoint,  properly 
presented,  and  synthesized,  can  lead 
to  wider  choices.""  Diversity  on  boards 
simply  increases  the  knowledge  base 
from  which  decisions  are  made,  poten 
tially  making  those  decisions  better 
decisions.  Nason  feels  that  such  diver 
sity  should  also  make  foundations 
more  accessible  to  the  general  public 
and  less  vulnerable  to  charges  of 
elitism;  and  by  ensuring  diversity 
throughout  their  organization,  founda 
tions  can  demonstrate  that  they  are 
forerunners— role  models,  if  you  will- 
in  acknowledging  and  furthering  the 
dignity  of  all  peoples  and  races. 

A  final  measure  for  increasing  foun 
dation  responsiveness  is  the  impact 


A  final  measure  for  increasing 
foundation  responsiveness  is 
the  impact  that  foundations 
might  achieve  external  to  their 
own  organizations  through 
grantmaking  guidelines.  A 
small  but  growing  number  of 
foundations  are  promoting 
greater  diversity  and  pluralism 
in  actual  and  potential  grantees 
by  instituting  an  external 
affirmative  action  policy. 


that  foundations  might  achieve  exter 
nal  to  their  own  organizations 
through  grantmaking  guidelines.  A 
small  but  growing  number  of  founda 
tions  are  promoting  greater  diversity 
and  pluralism  in  actual  and  potential 
grantees  by  instituting  an  external  af 
firmative  action  policy. 

The  policy  describes  the  founda 
tion's  expectations  that  grantee 
organizations  demonstrate  diversity 
within  their  boards  and  staffs.  For  ex 
ample.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
policy  states  that: 

"The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
believes  that  important  issues  of 
minorities  and  women  remain 
unresolved  in  our  society,  and  we 
seek  to  play  a  helpful  and  construc 
tive  part  in  their  resolution.  To  tha- 
tend,  the  Foundation  systematical 
ly  invests  in  the 
professional  dev 
elopment  of  minor 
ities  and  women 
and  their  promo 
tion  into  leadership 
roles.  The  Founda 
tion  expects  grantee 
organizations  in 
the  United  States  to 
do  the  same. 

Consequently, 
affirmative  action 
questions  will  be 
raised  with  U.S.  ap 


plicants  and  grantee  when  there  appear 
to  be  opportunities  for  constructive  col 
laboration  with  the  Foundation  in  the 
interests  of  improving  opportunities  for 
underrepresented  groups.  In  such  in 
stances,  as  a  first  step,  we  may  ask 
these  institutions  to  inform  us  of  their 
efforts,  supported  as  appropriate,  with 
data  on  the  gender  and  minority  com 
position  of  the  leadership  of  the  institu 
tion."17 

As  in  grantmaking,  we  see  that  a  few 
foundations  are  taking  a  progressive 
position  in  the  arenas  of  diversified 
membership  and  external  affirmative 
action  policies.  The  majority  of  philan 
thropic  organizations  need  our  en 
couragement  to  hasten  and  further 
these  activities  as  well. 
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Hispanic  Voluntary 
Organizations 

Next,  let's  examine  the  efforts  and 
achievements  of  the  Chicano  com 
munity,  in  our  recent  past  ant'-  the  pre 
sent,  by  asking:  What  initiatives  and 
inroads,  either  proactive  or  reactive, 
has  the  Chicano  community  made  dur 
ing  this  much-heralded  "Decade  of  the 
Hispanic"?  In  my  view,  Hispanic 
voluntary  organizations  are  the 
primary  drivers  of  the  social  change  ef 
fort.  Because  they  represent  broad  con 
stituencies,  their  accomplishments 
reflect  our  community's  progress  or 
lack  thereof. 

Spurred  on  by  modest  financial 
resources  and  skills  learned  from 
numerous  anti-poverty  programs,  a 
new  generation  of 
Chicano  voluntary 
associations  came 
into  being  in  the 
sixties.  Some  ac 
quired  newfound 
support  from  a  few 
private  grantmak- 
ing  foundations 
willing  to  be  on  the 
"cutting  edge"  of 
social  change.  Over 
the  past  three 
decades,  Chicano 
voluntary 
organizations  have 
become  increasing 
ly  effective  in  helping  to  meet  spiritual 
and  material  needs  while  maintaining 
the  strength,  vitality,  and  rich  tradi 
tions  of  the  Hispanic  commu 
nities. 

The  enormous  contributions  of 
Hispanic  nonprofits  cover  an  astoun 
ding  array  of  issues:  In  the  arena  of 
poverty,  community  development,  and 
working  conditions,  organizations  like 
the  National  Council  of  La  Raza,  La 
Hermandad  Mexicana  Nacional,  and 
the  United  Farm  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  come  to  mind.  The  Mexican 
American  Legal  Defense  and  Educa 
tion  fund,  MALDEF,  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  legal  and  civil  rights  issues, 
while  the  Southwest  Voter  Registration 
Education  Project  has  concentrated  on 
making  the  ballot  box  accessible  to  all. 
Empowerment  through  government  is 


Despite  xenophobic  fears- 
such  as  the  "English  only" 
movement— and  the  per 
sistence  of  racism  among  many 
Americans,  the  Chicano  com 
munity  and  other  Hispanic 
communities  continue  to 
espouse  working  through  our 
democratic  system.  These 
established  intergroup  relation 
ships  form  the  basis  for  con 
tinued  cooperation  and  ac 
celerated  progress. 


increasing  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Hispanic  Congressional  Caucus,  The 
National  Association  of  Elected  Of 
ficials  (NALEO),  The  Latino  Issues 
Forum,  and,  in  California,  the 
Legislature's  Hispanic  Caucus.  Mean 
while,  a  consortium  of  national 
Hispanic  organizations  in  cooperation 
with  HACER,  the  Hispanic  Association 
on  Corporate  Responsibility,  are  work 
ing  on  increasing  economic  develop 
ment  through  business  agreements, 
while  research  and  policy  studies  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues  are  progressing 
here  at  Stanford's  own  Center  for 
Chicano  Research  and  the  Tomas 
Rivera  Center  at  Claremont,  California. 
Organizations  like  MANA,  LULAC,  and 
GI  Forum  use  this  material  to  mobilize 
public  opinion. 
Hispanic-run 
organizations  are 
also  working  on 
AIDS,  aging,  men 
tal  health,  public 
health,  and  educa 
tion.  This  is  but  a 
partial  list,  for 
Hispanic  voluntary 
organizations  cover 
virtually  every 
aspect  of  health, 
education  and 
welfare. 


Strengths  of 
Hispanic  Organizations.  Increasing 
ly  sophisticated,  today's  Hispanic 
organizations  learned  a  lot  in  the  last 
twenty  years: 

•  Hispanic  organizations  understand 
their  goal:  They  are  seeking  the  devel 
opment  of  a  healthy,  well-educated 
population  of  Hispanics  that  the  larger 
society  views  as  an  opportunity,  not  a 
problem  to  be  dealt  with. 

•  Hispanic  organizations  draw  upon  the 
strength  and  resources  of  mainstream 
organizations,  often  performing  their 
work  through,  or  with  the  cooperation 
of,  established  institutions.  Despite 
xenophobic    fears— such    as    the 
"English  only"  movement— and  the 
persistence  of  racism  among  many 
Americans,  the  Chicano  community 
and  other  Hispanic  communities  con 
tinue  to  espouse  working  through  our 
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democratic  system.  These  established 
intergroup  relationships  form  the  basis 
for  continued  cooperation  and  ac 
celerated  progress. 
•  Hispanic  organizations  continually 
demonstrate  their  capacity  to  max 
imize  governmental  and  philanthropic 
support.  Their  very  survival,  not  to 
mention  growth  and  contributions,  are 
evidence  of  their  strength  and 
flexibility. 

These  strengths  can  perhaps  be 
summarized  in  one  phrase:  Hispanic 
organizations  are  proactive.  Though 
tempered  by  rapidly  increasing 
demographics  and  the  new  financial 
realities  of  the  Eighties,  Hispanic 
organizations  and  leadership  are  mak 
ing  the  future  happen. 


Looking  Ahead— 
Strategies 

Looking  forward, 
I'd  like  to  propose 
some  strategies  to 
help  the  Hispanic 
community  most 
effectively  bring 
about  social  change. 

These  strategies 
fall  into  three 
general  categories: 
Proven  strategies, 
where  our  major 
thrust  is  to  build  on  past  successes; 
emerging  strategies  where  we  are 
developing  and  testing  new  ways  to 
achieve  our  goals;  and  new  arenas 
where  the  ground  is  as  yet  uncharted. 


Proven  Strategies.  In  reviewing  the 
achievements  of  the  last  few  decades,  I 
think  we  must  reinforce  and  expand 
those  strategies  and  activities  that  have 
worked  well  for  us;  these  efforts  include 
organizing,  voter  registration  and 
political  empowerment,  and  keeping 
pressure  on  government  to  balance  its 
priorities  better  to  meet  society's 
needs,  including  ours. 

Organizing  for  community  action  is 
the  basic  building  block.  My  old  men 
tor,  Saul  Alinsky,  once  noted  that,  "in 
the  last  analysis  of  our  democratic 
faith,  the  answer  to  all  of  the  issues  fac 
ing  us  will  be  found  in  the  masses  of 


Research  on  poverty  indicates 
that,  despite  the  lowest  levels  of 
unemployment  in  modern  U.S. 
history,  a  great  number  of 
Hispanic  children  and  their 
families  are  materially  poor.  The 
proportion  of  Hispanics  living 
below  the  poverty  line  increas 
ed  from  2 1.6%  in  1980  to  28.2% 
in  1987." 


the  people  themselves,  and  nowhere 
else."18 

Closely  related  to  organizing  is  the  ef 
fort  to  get  out  the  vote.  A  high  priority 
must  be  given  to  increasing  the  em 
powerment  of  Chicanes  by  encourag 
ing  newly  naturalized  citizens  and  our 
young  people  to  register  and  vote.  We 
must  continue  to  find  ways  to  make 
the  process  easier  for  everyone  to  vote, 
to  vote  without  fear  or  intimidation, 
and  to  become  involved  in  our  political 
system. 

Emerging  Strategies: 
Conducting  Research.  Moving  to 
emerging  strategies,  we  find  that  ef 
forts  in  research  and  leadership 
development  have  been  part  of  the 
Chicano  repertoire 
for  a  number  of 
years.  But  in  the 
last  few  years 
we  find  ourselves 
reaching  for  new 
strategies,  greater 
achievements. 

Hispanics  in 
Philanthropy  (HIP), 
a  national  organi 
zation  dedicated  to 
promoting  respon 
sive  philanthropic 
policies  and  prac 
tices  on  behalf  of  Hispanic  com 
munities,  is  currently  developing  a 
research  agenda  to  encompass  a  broad 
array  of  issues  related  to  philanthropy 
and  Latinos. 

The  Inter-University  Program  for 
Latino  Research,  a  national  consortium 
of  research  centers,  seeks  to  address  in 
stitutional,  root  causes  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  Latinos  and  other 
minorities. 

Other  groups  are  pursuing  specific 
research  interests  in  poverty  and  educa 
tion.  Nationally,  the  tragedy  of  Hispanic 
dropouts  is  being  dramatically  profiled 
by  organizations  like  the  Hispanic 
Policy  Development  Project.  Research 
by  the  Hispanic  Coalition  on  Higher 
Education,  an  association  of  forty 
California  organizations,  is  aimed  at  en 
suring  that  Hispanic  students  achieve 
educational  equity  in  higher  education. 
The  National  Council  of  La  Raza  has 
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documented  that  well-intended  pro 
grams  like  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  are  shortchanging  Hispanics;  these 
findings  are  being  used  in  an  effort  to 
revise  that  legislation.  The  Council  also 
tracks  overall  trends  and  data  regarding 
Hispanic  education  and  provides  ad 
vocacy  in  support  of  needed  programs. 

Research  on  poverty  indicates  that, 
despite  the  lowest  levels  of  unemploy 
ment  in  modern  U.S.  history,  a  great 
number  of  Hispanic  children  and  their 
families  are  materially  poor.  The  propor 
tion  of  Hispanics  living  below  the  pover 
ty  line  increased  from  21.6%  in  1980  to 
28.2%  in  1987." 

Today,  several 
Chicano  research 
and  policy  centers 
are  actively  ad 
dressing  the  need  to 
strengthen  data  col 
lection,  research, 
and  dissemination 
of  information  to 
cultivate  public 
support  and  under 
standing  about  the 
problem  of  persis 
tent  poverty  among 
the  Hispanic  popu 
lation. 

In  my  view,  these 
efforts  are  critical. 
The  issues  may 
change — we  all 
hope  they  do — but 
we  will  have  grown 
through  the  capaci 
ty  to  conduct  quali 
ty  research  directed  at  social  action.  In 
this  regard,  we  have  a  formidable  stan 
dard  to  live  up  to:  the  life  and  works  of 
Ernesto  Galarza.  Just  one  example 
from  Ernesto's  work  illuminates  the 
power  of  research  in  .enacting  social 
change. 

In  1952  Ernesto  was  already  well- 
known  for  his  intense  and  widespread 
organizing  activity  with  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union  (predecessor  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Workers  Union). 
He  was  also  working  to  defeat  Public 
Law  78. 

P.L.  78  provided  for  the  recruitment 
of  manual  laborers  from  Mexico— 
braceros— for  employment  in  agri- 


Leadership  development  is  par 
ticularly  critical  when  one  con 
siders  that  in  this  decade  we 
lost  Enrnesto  Galarza,  Willie 
Velasquez,  Enrique  "Hank" 
Lopez,  Ralph  Guzman,  Tomas 
Rivera,  Graciela  Olivarez, 
Maclovio  Barraza,  and  Gil  Pom- 
pa  to  name  just  a  few.  These 
remarkable  leaders  rendered 
genuine  representation  to 
Chicanos  on  important  issues. 
Until  the  great  centers  for 
academic  learning  and  creden- 
tialing  dramatically  increase 
the  pipeline  for  Chicanos,  our 
community-based  organiza 
tions  must  continue  the  task  of 
building  the  corps  of  leadership 
to  promote  basic  change  for 
society. 


culture  and  railroad  maintenance  in 
the  United  States.  Between  1951  and 
1964  nearly  3.5  million  braceros  were 
transported  to  the  U.S.  for  temporary 
work  and  returned  to  Mexico  under  the 
terms  of  the  law.  Ernesto  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  that  it  was  futile 
to  try  to  organize  domestic  farm 
workers  so  long  as  this  law  provided  for 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap, 
foreign  labor.  With  typical  candor,  he 
referred  to  the  bracero  program  as  "a 
national  scheme  of  labor  importation 
administered  by  government  on  behalf 
of  and  for  the  profit  of  private  in 
dustry."  20 

As  organizer  and 
scholar,  Ernesto 
probed  into  the 
structure  of  the 
agricultural  indus 
try  and  its  social 
underpinnings.  For 
the  thirteen  years 
that  the  bracero  hir 
ing  system  existed, 
he  worked  tirelessly 
to  expose  its  evils 
through  a  nation 
wide  publicity  cam 
paign.  His  efforts 
provided  the  philo 
sophical  basis  and 
public  support  to 
defeat  P.L.  78  in 
1964,  bring  renew 
ed  confidence  to 
organizing  efforts 
among  farmworkers. 
Ernesto  applied 
his  incisive  scholarly  skills  carefully:  he 
studied  and  analyzed  social  systems, 
synthesizing  facts  that  he  then 
communicated  on  behalf  of  the 
neediest  and  most  marginalized  from 
society.  He  was  a  master  at  placing 
scholarship  in  the  service  of  social  ac 
tion.  This  is  why,  when  I  think  of  a  life 
well  spent,  I  think  of  my  friend  Ernesto 
and  what  he  accomplished  for  others. 

Developing  Leadership.  Another 
critical  activity  that  we  must  learn  to 
do  better  is  developing  future  leader 
ship.  Ernesto  once  remarked  that, 
"change  has  to  come  from  people  who 
are  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility 
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of  change."  He  was  right:  we  need  to 
help  people  learn  how  they  can  become 
effective  agents  for  change. 

Sadly,  report  after  report  continues 
to  document  what  California  State 
Senator  Art  Torres  refers  to  as ...  "our 
empty  pipeline  into  the  graduate  and 
faculty  ranks."21  For  Chicanes,  this 
lack  of  educational  achievement  and 
opportunity  is  more  than  interesting 
statistics:  It  hampers  the  development 
of  leaders  that  will  take  responsibility 
for  society  itself. 

Leadership  development  is  par 
ticularly  critical  when  one  considers 
that  in  this  decade  we  lost  Enrnesto 
Galarza,  Willie  Velasquez,  Enrique 
"Hank"  Lopez,  Ralph  Guzman,  Tomas 
Rivera,  Graciela  Olivarez,  Maclovio 
Barraza,  and  Gil 
Pompa  to  name 
just  a  few.  These 
remarkable  leaders 
rendered  genuine 
representation  to 
Chicanos  on  impor 
tant  issues.  Until 
the  great  centers 
for  academic  learn 
ing  and  credential- 
ing  dramatically  in 
crease  the  pipeline 
for  Chicanos,  our 
community-based 
organizations  must 
continue  the  task  of 
building  the  corps 
of  leadership  to 
promote  basic  change  for  society. 

New  Arenas:  Strengthening 
Hispanic  Organizations.  Let  us  take 
a  few  moments  to  consider  more  dar 
ing  strategies— strategies  for  institu 
tionalizing  change  and  for  moving 
beyond  traditional  Hispanic  issues.  A 
few  minutes  ago  we  discussed  the 
abundant  contributions  and  con 
siderable  strengths  of  Hispanic  volun 
tary  organizations.  Now  let's  look  at 
their  needs  and  the  challenges  they 
face. 

Financial  studies  give  some  indica 
tion  of  just  how  severely  some 
segments  of  the  voluntary  sector  are 
being  constrained  as  a  result  of  the 
Reagan  cuts.  We've  found  that  "while 


Maximizing  the  inner  resources 
and  organizational  capabilities 
of  Chicano  organizations  re 
quires  funds,  support,  and 
technical  cooperation  from  the 
larger  society  and  from  within 
our  own  community. 

Nationally,  influential  organi 
zations  are  demonstrating 
interest  in  working  with  His- 
panics  to  meet  the  challenges 
that  lie  ahead 


the  need  for  services  has  risen, 
substantial  government  support  to 
nonprofits,  outside  of  the  health  sector, 
fell  by  $23  billion  adjusted  for  inflation 
between  1982  and  1986,  compared  to 
what  would  have  been  available  had 
fiscal  1980  spending  levels  prevail 
ed.""  Moreover,  social  services,  ad 
vocacy,  and  aid  to  the  poor — the 
organizations  most  severely  affected- 
are  just  the  areas  wherein  the  Hispanic 
community  has  most  urgent  need. 

Given  their  historical  dependence  on 
government  funds,  many  Hispanic 
nonprofits  are  struggling  for  survival. 
Chicano  not-for  profit  organizations  are 
relatively  new  to  the  funding  game, 
and,  as  it  is  for  most  nonprofits,  fun- 
draising  is  now  a  primary  challenge  to 
organizational  staff 
and  boards.  Increas 
ingly  Hispanic  non- 
profits  must  seek 
more  diverse 

sources  of  funds 
beyond  govern 
ment,  corporations, 
and  foundations. 
Some  are  experi 
menting  with  fees 
from  service  reci 
pients,  membership 
dues,  third  party 
payors,  endow 
ment/investment  in 
come  and  possible 
for-profit  subsidiary 
ventures. 

Even  so,  some  are  barely  surviving, 
and  survival  does  not  necessarily  im 
ply  that  Hispanic  nonprofits  are  doing 
well.  Few  Hispanic  organizations  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  an  endowment,  assured 
sources  of  core  operating  support  from 
the  private  sector,  or  the  highly  train 
ed  and  paid  development  staff  required 
to  raise  adequate  funds.  Sooner  or 
later,  bare  bones  survival  budgets 
create  job  uncertainty,  heavier  work 
loads,  few  fringe  benefits,  and  poor  pro 
spects  for  sustaining  the  quality  and 
level  of  services.  Without  adequate 
resources,  Chicano  voluntary  organiza 
tions  can  become  vulnerable  and  lose 
credibility. 

For  those  organizations  that  provide 
direct  service,  the  tragic  result,  of 
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course,  is  that  fewer  people  will  receive 
appropriate  help  or  intervention.  There 
is  a  more  subtle  effect:  the  greater  de 
mand  for  direct  services  diverts  funds 
away  from  research,  planning,  and 
demonstration  programs,  activities 
that  potentially  promote  the  well-being 
of  Hispanics  and  other  minorities  for 
the  long  haul.  These  cuts,  though  not 
as  immediately  noticeable  as  the  cuts 
which  put  the  homeless  on  our 
sidewalks,  will  have  a  long-term  ripple 
effect  throughout  the  Hispanic  com 
munity  for  years  to  come. 

Maximizing  the  inner  resources  and 
organizational  capability  of  Chicano 
organizations  requires  funds,  support, 
and  technical  cooperation  from  the 
larger  society  and 
from  within  our 
own  community. 

Nationally,  in 
fluential  organiza 
tions  are  demon 
strating  interest  in 
working  with 
Hispanics  to  meet 
the  challenges  that 
lie  ahead.  The  In 
dependent  Sector, 
a  national  associa 
tion  of  660  cor 
porate,  foundation, 
and  voluntary 
organizations, 
recently  commis 
sioned  a  national 
survey  on  the  giving  and  volunteering 
behavior  of  Americans,  wherein,  for  the 
first  time,  information  was  gathered 
about  the  giving  and  volunteering  pat 
terns  of  Hispanics.  The  Council  on 
Foundations  is  also  recognizing  the  role 
Latinos  and  other  minorities  are  des 
tined  to  play  in  shaping  the  future  of 
American  society.  The  Council  is  laun 
ching,  "Pluralism  in  Philanthropy,"  a 
new  project  aimed  at  promoting  the 
growth  of  organized  philanthropy 
among  Native  Americans,  Latinos, 
Asians  and  African  Americans. 

As  part  of  our  growing  political  im 
portance,  Hispanics  have  a  role  in 
preserving  and  strengthening  the 
voluntary  sector  by  supporting  the  five 
recommendations  developed  by  the  In 
dependent  Sector  and  presented  to 


Even  though  Hispanic  organiza 
tions  will  continue  to  rely  on 
philanthropic  resources  for  some 
time,  Chicanes  must  be  bold  in 
urging  philanthropy  to  be  adven 
turous  in  their  giving  patterns, 
more  pluralistic  in  the  composi 
tion  of  trustee  boards  and  staff, 
and  more  proactive  in  adopting 
external  affirmative  action  pro 
grams.  We  must  expand  our  ef 
forts  to  raise  the  consciousness 
of  philanthropic  organizations, 
bearing  in  mind  that  diversity 
will  strengthen  the  philanthropic 
process. 


President  Bush  to  help  him  keep  the 
"thousand  points  of  light"  shining. 
They  are: 

1.  Do   not   allow   government   to 
transfer  responsibilities  to  volun 
tary  organizations  while  cutting 
their  support. 

2.  Resist  efforts  to  limit  the  rights 
and  opportunities  of  advocacy  on 
the  part  of  voluntary  organiza 
tions. 

3.  Maintain  and  strengthen  the  tax 
incentives  for  charitable  giving. 

4.  Maintain  programs  that  recognize 
outstanding  voluntary  efforts. 

5.  Support  efforts  to  increase  giving 
and  volunteering  by  helping  to 

establish    a   basic 

standard   of  Give 
Five. 

The  last  recom 
mendation  is  part 
of  the  Independent 
Sector's  "Daring 
Goals  for  a  Caring 
Society"  program, 
which  asks  Ameri 
cans  to  commit  to  a 
new  standard  in  our 
giving  and  volun 
teering— 5%  of  in 
come  and  five 
hours  of  volunteer 
time  each  week  to 
the  cause  of  our 
choice. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  each  of  us:  to 
support  these  recommendations  as  in 
dividuals  and,  as  appropriate,  on  behalf 
of  the  organizations  we  represent.  I  sub 
mit  that  we  could  generate  and  direct 
considerable  new  resources  by  adopting 
just  this  strategy. 

Promote  Pluralism  in  Philanthropy. 

Even  though  Hispanic  organizations  will 
continue  to  rely  on  philanthropic 
resources  for  some  time,  Chicanes  must 
be  bold  in  urging  philanthropy  to  be 
adventurous  in  their  giving  patterns, 
more  pluralistic  in  the  composition  of 
trustee  boards  and  staff,  and  more  pro 
active  in  adopting  external  affirmative  ac 
tion  programs.  We  must  expand  our  ef 
forts  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  philan 
thropic  organizations,  bearing  in 
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mind  that  diversity  will  strengthen  the 
philanthropic  process. 

Foreign  Policy  and  Environmental 
Issues.  The  last  strategy  I'd  like  to  pro 
pose  is  actually  a  challenge  to  define  our 
issues  more  broadly.  But  let's  start  by 
using  an  example  of  an  issue  we, 
Hispanics  and  non-Hispanics  alike,  have 
been  struggling  with  for  decades: 
immigration. 

The  condition  of  Chicanes  living  in 
the  Southwest  continues  to  reflect  the 
pressures  of  population  and  poverty  in 
Mexico,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  war  in 
Central  America.  Mexicans  and  Central 
Americans  leave  their  homes  for  the 
same  reasons  that  have  enticed  im 
migrants  to  the  United  States  for 
decades:  the  opportunity  to  build  a  bet 
ter  life  for 
themselves  and 
their  families.  Ac 
cording  to  an  inter 
national  commis 
sion  report, 
"violence  has  up 
rooted  between  2 
and  3  million  Cen 
tral  Americans — up 
to  15%  of  the  total 
population — from 
their  homes  and 
communities,  leav 
ing  most  without 
jobs,  adequate  in 
come  or  health  ser 
vices.""  In  Mexico,  where  50  percent  of 
the  population  is  under  15  years  of  age, 
the  labor  force,  already  underemployed, 
will  double  within  12  years,  and  high 
fertility  rates  are  expected  well  into  the 
next  century.24  Unless  the  consequences 
of  political  unrest  and  economic  decline 
are  addressed,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  serve  as  an  escape  hatch.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  many  im 
migrants  would  remain  at  home  if  peace 
and  a  program  of  recovery  and 
economic  development  were  in  place. 

What  can  be  done  differently  from  our 
past  responses  to  the  immigration 
issue?  After  all,  although  the  govern 
ment  formulates  foreign  policy  that 
directly  improves  or  exacerbates  an  in 
ternational  relationship,  foreign  policy 
is  not  exclusively  in  the  government's 
domain.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  we. 


However,  scholarly  research 
and  journalistic  studies  of  Mex 
ico  and  Latin  American  have 
not  been  lacking  in  the  past. 
What  has  been  absent  is  the  in 
volvement  of  greater  numbers 
of  Chicanos  and  other 
Hispanics  in  framing,  review 
ing,  and  discussing  the  full 
range  of  U.S.  policy.  As  Latino 
political  influence  increases,  so 
should  our  involvement  in 
those  institutions  that  speak  for 
and  about  Latin  American 
foreign  policy. 


Chicanos,  Hispanics,  must  become 
more  involved  in  influencing  foreign 
policy,  as  it  is  the  most  direct  way  to  im 
pact  the  root  cause  of  the  U.S.  immigra 
tion  problems. 

As  partners  in  this  process,  we  can 
also  seek  the  resources  of  foundations 
and  other  voluntary  organizations  to  ad 
dress  this  issue.  For  example,  founda 
tions  have  recently  funded  two-bilateral 
reports,  one  on  Central  America  and  one 
on  Mexico,  that  not  only  analyzed  the 
current  situations  but  developed 
guideposts  for  peace,  democracy,  and 
development  in  Central  America,25  and 
strategies  for  U.S.-Mexico  cooperation  in 
dealing  with  issues  of  economics,  migra 
tion,  drugs,  inter-state  relations,  and 
education  and  public  opinion.26  These 
studies  provide  both  data  and  new 
strategies  we  can 
use  in  our  efforts  to 
influence  foreign 
policy  decisions. 

However,  scholar 
ly  research  and 
journalistic  studies 
of  Mexico  and  Latin 
American  have  not 
been  lacking  in  the 
past.  What  has 
been  absent  is  the 
involvement  of 
greater  numbers  of 
Chicanos  and  other 
Hispanics  in  fram 
ing,  reviewing,  and 
discussing  the  full 
range  of  U.S.  policy.  As  Latino  political 
influence  increases,  so  should  our  in 
volvement  in  those  institutions  that 
speak  for  and  about  Latin  American 
foreign  policy. 

Philanthropic  support  for  institutions 
with  an  interest  in  Latin  American 
issues  should  be  encouraged  to  in 
tegrate  their  staffs  by  including 
established  Chicano  scholars  or 
younger  doctoral  candidates  to  prepare 
them  for  careers  involving  U.S. -Latin 
American  Relations. 

There  are  similar  opportunities  to 
widen  our  horizons  and  become  involv 
ed  in  other  global  issues.  One  of  these 
is  the  environment.  The  danger  of 
destroying  our  environment  for  future 
generations  exists  due  to  the  world's 
tremendous  explosion  of  technological 
and  economic  activity. 
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A  worldwide  network  of  conserva 
tion  programs  is  urgently  needed. 
Otherwise,  we  will  be  creating  what  the 
WorldWatch  Institute  calls  "en 
vironmental  refugees,"  persons 
displaced  by  deforestation,  soil  exhaus 
tion,  expanding  deserts  or  national 
disaster.  (The  U.S.  Department  of  State 
reports  that  environmental  losses  from 
burning  away  Amazon  rain  forests  last 
year  added  up  to  80,000  square  miles, 
larger  than  the  combined  area  of 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.27). 

In  developing  countries,  high  fertili 
ty  and  rapid  rates  of  population  in 
crease  are  closely  related  to  environ 
ment  and  resource 
degradation,  as  we 
desperately  try  to 
make  room  for 
human  habitation 
and  cultivation. 
The  magnitude  of 
this  population 
growth  is  for 
midable:  tropical 
Central  and  South 
America  will  grow 
by  an  estimated  97 
million  by  the  year 
2000.  The  pro 
blem,  however,  is 
not  limited  to  third 
world  activities:  the 
shrinking  ozone 
layer,  toxic  waste 
disposal,  oil  spills, 
and  unsafe  nuclear 
activities  of  developed  countries  have 
equal  or  greater  potential  to  create  en 
vironmental  destruction. 

The  reality  of  this  issue  is  evident  to 
day.  The  WorldWatch  Institute 
estimates  that  there  are  currently  10 
million  environmental  refugees;  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  there  will 
be  many  times  that  number." 

Recognizing  our  stake  in  global  in 
terdependence,  Chicanos  must  share 
in  promoting  the  development  of  a  con 
servation  ethic  and  in  furthering  the 
understanding  of  the  importance  of 
developing  sustainable  environments, 
while  advocating  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  the  world's  population. 

Global  issues  like  the  environment 


We  must  expand  our  coopera 
tion  with  others  outside  the 
Chicano  community  who  value 
the  promise  of  a  multi-racial 
and  multi-ethnic  nation  based 
on  mutual  respect  and 
understanding. 

If  we  do  that,  we  can  create 
a  political  regeneration  in 
America,  but  one  not  entirely 
dominated  by  Anglo-white 
terms.  We  must  continue  open 
ing  the  doors:  doors  that  will 
allow  us  to  hear  and  be  blessed 
by  the  majestic  and  inspiring 
ideas  yet  to  come  from  people 
of  color. 


and  population  control  must  become 
part  of  our  agenda  as  Chicanos,  as 
Hispanics,  as  world  citizens  devoted  to 
social  change. 

I'd  like  to  close  with  a  few  thoughts 
on  how  we  might  manage  our 
relationships— as  individuals,  as 
organizations,  and  as  a  group — to  the 
larger  society.  I  believe  we  need  to 
press  our  interest  in  mainstreaming 
our  talents  throughout  all  sectors  of 
society.  We  can  select  some  examples 
from  the  disciplines  we've  been 
discussing  this  afternoon. 

Chicano  intellectual  confidence, 
capacity,  and  willingness  to  work  with 
and  within  mainstream  institutions 
should  not  be  an 
item  for  debate.  In 
research,  for  exam 
ple,  Hispanics  are 
quite  capable  of 
scholarly  work 
beyond  Equal  Op 
portunity  or  those 
issues  regarded  as 
"Hispanic  issues." 
Grantmakers  have 
a  responsibility  to 
monitor  the  com 
position  of research 
groups  and  to  en 
sure  the  participa 
tion  of  staff  or 
scholars  who  hap 
pen  to  be  minori 
ties  or  women.  The 
assumption  that 
minorities  lack 
credentials  or  are  interested  only  in 
"their"  issues  cannot  be  tolerated.  This 
would  help  stop  the  crippling  virus  of 
racism  that  limits  Chicano  participa 
tion  in  all  aspects  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  our  society. 

Support  for  Hispanic  advocacy 
organizations  that  monitor  events  and 
speak  to  critical  policies  and  events  as 
they  impact  here  at  home  is  another 
much  needed  and  timely  investment 
for  philanthropy.  We  must  expand  our 
cooperation  with  others  outside  the 
Chicano  community  who  value  the 
promise  of  a  multi-racial  and  multi 
ethnic  nation  based  on  mutual  respect 
and  understanding. 
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If  we  do  that,  we  can  create  a  political 
regeneration  in  America,  but  one  not 
entirely  dominated  by  Anglo-white 
terms.  We  must  continue  opening  the 
doors:  doors  that  will  allow  us  to  hear 
and  be  blessed  by  the  majestic  and  in 
spiring  ideas  yet  to  come  from  people 
of  color. 

This  means  continued  work  in  rid 
ding  the  nation  of  racism,  and  in  its 
place  unleashing  new  possibilities  for 
all  persons  to  achieve  a  better  life  for 
themselves,  their  families  and  their 
community. 

In  the  midst  of  our  rapidly  increas 
ing  diversity,  we  must  remember  our 
past,  lest  we  forget  our  values  and 
culture  or  abandon  the  people  left 
behind.  We  must  be  open  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  present  so  that  we 
can  deal  with  the  realities  around  us. 
Finally,  we  must  continue  to  make  our 
distinct  contributions  to  the  future  so 
that  the  record  of  all  humankind,  in  all 
its  colors,  will  include  our  past  and  our 
moments  in  the  passing  gusts  of  social 
change. 
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